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It  is  possible  that,  among  niv  readers,  there 
may  be  a  few  not*  unacquainted  with  an  old 
bookshop,  existing  some  years  since  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coven  t  Garden ;  I  say  a 
few,  for  certainly  there  was  little  enough  to 
attract  the  many,  in  those  precious  volumes 
which  the  labour  of  a  life  had  accumtilated  on 

the  dusty  shelves  of  tny  old  friend  D . 

There,  were  to  be  found  no  popular  treatises, 
no  entertaining  romances,  no  histories,  no 
travels,  no  "  Library  for  the  People,"  no 
"  Amusement  for  the  Million."  But  there, 
perhaps,  throughout  all  Europe,  the  curious 
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manicate  to  the  profane  the  leuniing  he  bad 
collected. 

It  so  chanced  Uiat  some  years  ago,  in  taj 
younger  davB,  Mrhether  of  authorship  or  life,  t 
felt  a  desire  to  make  tnTself  acquainted  witli 
the  true  origin  and  tenets  of  the  singular  sect 
knovm  bj  the  name  of  Rosicrucians.  Dissaliit- 
6ed  with  the  scanty  and  superticiid  accounts  to 
be  found  in  the  works  usually  referred  to  on  the 
subject,    it    struck   me   as  possible    that    Mr. 

D 'e  collection,  which  was  rich,  not  only  in 

black  letter,  but  in  manuscripts,  might  contain 
some  more  accurate  and  authentic  records  of 
that  famous  brotherhood — written,  who  knows? 
by  one  of  their  own  order,  and  confirming  by 
authority  and  detail  the  pretensions  to  wisdom 
and  to  virtue  which  Bringaret  had  arrt^ated 
to  the  successors  of  the  Cbaldsan  and  Gym- 
oosopliist. 

Accordingly  I  rej)aired  to  what,  doubtless,  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess,  was  once  one 
of  my  favourite  haunts.  But  are  there  no 
etiDTS  and  no  fallacies,  in  the  chronicles  of  our 
own  day,  as  absurd  as  those  of  the  alchemists  of 
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where  else  am  I  lo  obtain  information  ?  Now- 
ii-days  one  can  hazard  nothing  in  print  without 
authority,  and  one  may  scarcely  quote  Shakes- 
peare without  citing  chapter  and  verse.  This 
is  llie  age  of  facts— liic  age  of  facts,  Sir." 

"  Well,"  said  thc;,old  gentleman,  with  a  plca- 
MDt  smile,  "  if  wc  meet  again,  perhaps,  at  least, 
I  may  direct  your  researches  to  the  proper 
source  of  intelligence."  And  with  that  he  but- 
toned his  great  coat,  whistled  lo  his  dog,  and 
departed. 

It  so  happened  that  I  did  meet  again  with 
the  old  gentleman,  exactly  four  days  aAcr  uur 

brief  conversation  in  Mr.  D "s  bookshop.     I 

was  riding  leisurely  towards  Ilighgale,  when,  at 
the  fool  of  its  classic  hill,  I  recognised  the 
stranger ;  he  was  niounte<l  on  a  black  fxiny,  and 
before  him  trotted  his  dog,  which  was  black  also. 

ir  yoa  meet  the  man  whom  you  wish  tii 
know,  on  horseback,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  long  hill,  where,  unless  he  has  liorrowed  a 
friend's  favourite  hack,  he  cannot,  in  decent 
himianity  to  the  brute  creation,  ride  away  froD» 
you,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  your  own  £uilt  if 
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vou  have  not  gone  fiir  in  your  object  before 
jou  have  gained  the  top.  In  short,  so  well  did 
I  succeed,  that  on  reaching  Highgatc  the  old 
geodemao  invited  me  to  rest  at  his  house,  which 
was  a  little  apart  from  the  village :  and  an  excel- 
lent bouse  it  was — smaU  but  commodious,  with  a 
luge  garden,  and  commanding  from  the  windows 
such  a  prospect  as  Lucretius  would  recommend 
to  philosophers ; — the  spires  and  domes  of  Lon- 
don, on  a  clear  day,  distinctly  visible  ;  here  the 
Retreat  of  the  Hermit,  and  there  the  Mare 
Magnum  of  the  world. 

The  walls  of  the  principal  rooms  were  em- 
bellished with  pictures  of  extraordinary  merit, 
and  in  that  high  school  of  art  which  is  so 
little  understood  out  of  Italy.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  were  all  from  the 
hand  of  the  owner.  My  evident  admiration 
pleased  my  new  friend,  and  led  to  talk  upon 
his  part  which  shewed  him  no  less  elevated 
in  his  theories  of  art  than  an  adept  in  the 
practice.  Without  fatiguing  the  reader  with 
irrelevant  criticism,  it  is  necessary,  perhaps, 
clucidatins  much    of  the    design  and  cha- 
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racter  of  the  work  which  these  prefatory 
pages  intnxluce,  that  I  should  briefly  observe, 
tiiat  he  insisted  as  much  upon  the  Connexion  of 
the  Art^,  as  a  distinguished  author  has  upon 
that  of  the  Sciences ;  that  he  held  that  in  all 
works  of  imagination,  whether  expressed  by 
words  or  by  colours,  the  artist  of  the  higher 
schools  must  make  the  broadest  distinction  be- 
tween the  Real  and  the  True, — in  other  words, 
between  the  imitation  of  actual  Ufe,  and  the 
exaltation  of  Nature  into  the  IdeaL 

"  The  one,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Dutch  School, 
the  other  is  the  Greek." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "the  Dutch  is  the  most  in 
fiuhion." 

"  Yes,  in  painting,  perhaps,"  answered  my 
host,  "  but  in  liU'rature — " 

"It  was  of  literature  I  spoke.  Our  growing 
poets  are  all  for  simplicity  and  Betty  Foy  ;  and 
our  critics  hold  it  the  highest  praise  of  a  work 
i)f  imagination,  to  say  that  i(s  eharnctera  are 
exact  to  common  life.     Even  in  sculpture — " 

"  In  sculpture !  No — no  I  there  the  high 
ideal  must  at  least  be  essential  T 
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"  Pardon  me ;  I  fear  you  have  not  seen  Souter 
Johnny  and  Tain  O'Shanler." 

"  Ah  r  said  the  old  gentleman,  shaking  his 
"  I  live  very  much  out  of  the  world,  I 
I  suppose  Shakgpeare  has  ceased  to  be 
admired  V 

*'  On  the  contrary ;  people  make  the  adora- 
tion of  Shakspearc  the  excuse  for  attacking 
everybody  else.  But  then  our  critics  have  dis- 
covered that  Shakspcare  is  $o  realT 

"  Real  1  The  poet  who  has  never  once  drawn 
a  character  to  be  met  with  in  actual  life — who 
has  never  once  descended  to  a  passion  that  is 
false,  or  a  personage  who  is  real  T 

I  was  about  to  reply  very  severely  to  this 
paradox,  when  I  perceived  that  my  companion 
was  growing  a  little  out  of  temper.  And  he 
who  wishes  to  calcli  a  Rosicrucian,  must  take 
care  not  to  disturb  the  waters. — I  thought  it 
better,  therefore,  to  turn  the  conversation. 

" Recenom  a  not  moutoTU,"  said  I;  "you 
promised  to  enlighten  my  ignorance  as  to  the 
Rosicrucians," 

♦'  Well  r  quoth  he,  rather  sternly ;  "  but  for 
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what    purpose?     Perhaps  you   desire   only  to 
enter  the  temple  in  onler  to  ridicule  the  riles  V 

'•  NVhjit  do  vow  take  nic  for !  Surely,  were  I 
so  inclined,  the  &te  of  the  Abbe  de  Villars  is  a 
auffidcDt  warning  to  all  men  not  to  treat  idly 
of  llie  realnii*  of  lite  Salamander  aud  the  Sylph. 
Everybody  knows  bow  uiystcriuusly  that  inge- 
nious pcrsona;2;c  was  deprivc<i  of  liis  life,  in 
revenge  fur  lite  witty  mockeries  of  his  Cumte 
de  Gabalu." 

"  Salamander  «nd  Sylph  I  I  see  that  you 
fall  into  the  vulgar  error,  and  translate  literally 
the  allfigorical  loni^iagc  of  the  mystics." 

With  tlial,  the  old  gentleman  condesceiHled 
to  enter  into  a  very  interesting,  aud,  as  it  seemed 
to  me*  a  very  erudite  relation,  of  the  tenets  of 
(he  Hosicrucians,  some  of  whom,  he  asserted, 
•till  AkiMrd,  and  still  prosecuted,  in  august 
secrecy,  tlieir  profound  researches  into  natural 
science  and  occult  philosophy. 

"  But  this  frntcniity,"  said  he,  "  hc»wevcr 
mpcctoblc  and  virtuous — virtuous  I  say,  for  no 
monastic  order  it  more  acverc  io  the  practice  of 
moral   prccopta,  or  more  anient    in  Christian 
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fiuth — tliifl  iratemity  is  but  a  braach  oi'  utticrs 
yet  more  iransceDdent  in  the  powers  they  have 
obtained,  and  yet  more  LUustriaus  in  thdr  ori- 
^n.    Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Platonista  P 

"I  bare  occasionally  lost  my  way  in  their 
Ubyrinth,''  said  I.  "Faith,  ihey  are  rather 
difficult  gentlemen  to  undcretaod." 

"  Yet  tJieir  knottiest  problems  hare  never  yet 
been  published.  Their  sublimest  works  are 
in  manuscript,  and  constitute  the  initiatory 
learning,  not  only  of  the  Kosicrucians,  bat  of 
the  nobler  brotherhoods  I  have  referred  ta 
lore  solemn  and  sublime  still  is  the  knowledge 
'  be  gleaned  from  the  elder  Pythagoreans,  and 
the  immortal  masterpieces  of  Apolionius." 

"  ApoUonius  tlie  impostor  of  Tyanca!  are  his 
writing  extant  'f" 

"Impostor!"  cried  my  host.  "  Apolionius  an 
UBpaatorl" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  know  he  was 
a  friend  of  yours ;  and  if  yoa  vouch  for  his  cha- 
actor,  I  will  believe  him  to  have  l^een  a  very 
respectable  man,  who  only  spoke  the  truth  when 
he  boasted  of  his  power  to  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time." 
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"Is  that  so  difficult?''  said  the  old  gcntlp- 
man  :  "  if  so,  yoii  have  never  drcamedl" 

Here  ended  oiir  conversation ;  but  from  that 
time  ao  acquaintance  was  formed  between  us, 
which  lasted  till  my  venerable  friend  departed 
this  life.  Peace  to  his  ashes .'  lie  was  a  person 
of  singular  habits  and  eccentric  opinions ;  but 
the  chief  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  acta 
of  quiet  and  unostentatious  goodness.^  lie  waa 
an  enthusiast  in  the  duties  of  the  Samaritan ; 
and  as  bis  virtues  were  softened  by  the  gentlest 
charitVt  so  his  hopes  were  based  upon  the  de- 
voutcst  belie£  He  never  conversed  upon  his 
own  origin  and  history,  nor  have  I  ever  bi-cn 
able  to  i)cnetratc  the  darkness  in  wbich  they 
were  concealed.  He  seemed  to  liave  «een 
much  of  the  world,  and  to  liavc  been  an  cye- 
witiMNB  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  a  sub* 
ject  upon  which  he  was  equally  chxjucnt  and 
instructive.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  nut  re- 
gard the  crimes  of  that  stormy  ]>cn(><i  with  the 
philosophical  leniency  with  which  enlightened 
writers  (their  heads  safe  upon  their  shoulders) 
are,  in  tlic  present  day,  inclined  to  Iroat  the 
floaaaacrcs  of  the  past :  he  spoke  not  as  a  stu- 
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dent  who  had  read  and  reasoned,  but  as  a  man 
who  had  seen  and  suffered.  The  old  gentle- 
man seemed  alone  in  the  world ;  nor  did  I  know 
that  he  had  one  relation,  till  his  executor,  a  dia- 
tant  cousin,  residing  abroad,  informed  me  of 
the  very  handsome  legacy  which  my  poor  friend 
had  bequeathed  me.  This  consisted  first  of  a 
sum  about  which  I  think  it  best  to  be  guarded, 
foresenng  the  possibility  of  a  new  tax  upon 
real  and  funded  property;  and  secondly,  of 
certain  precious  manuscripts,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing volumes  owe  their  existence. 

I  imagine  I  trace  this  latter  bequest  to  a  visit 
I  paid  the  Sage,  if  so  1  may  be  jjermitted  to 
call  him,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

Although  be  read  little  of  our  modem  lite- 
rature, my  friend,  with  tlie  affable  good  nature 
which  belonged  to  him,  graciously  permitted 
me  to  consult  him  upon  various  literary  un- 
dertakings meditated  by  the  desultory  am- 
bition of  a  yomig  and  inexperienced  student. 
And  at  that  time  I  sought  his  advice  upon  a 
work  of  imagination,  intended  to  depict  tlif 
effects  of  enthusiasm  upon  different  modifica- 
tions of  character.     He   listened   to  my  con- 
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ceplioD,  which  was  sufficiently  trite  and  prosaic, 
with  his  usual  patience ;  and  then,  tlioiightt'ully 
turning  to  his  booksLelvcti,  look  down  an  old 
volume,  and  read  to  me,  first  in  Greek,  and 
secondly  in  EngUsh,  some  extracts  to  the  follow- 
ing eflfect : — 

"  Plato  here  expresses  four  kinds  of  Mania, 
by  which  I  desire  to  understand  euthusiasni, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  gods. — Firstly,  the  uni- 
fiical;  secondly,  the  tclestic  or  mystic;  thirdly, 
the  prophetic ;  and  fourthly,  that  which  belongs 
to  Love." 

The  Author  he  quoted,  after  contending  that 
there  is  somctliing  in  the  soul  above  intellect, 
and  staling  that  there  are  in  our  nature  dis- 
tinct enei^ics,  by  the  one  of  which  we  discover 
aad  seise  as  it  were  on  sciences  and  theorems 
with  almost  intuitive  rapidity,  by  another, 
through  which  high  art  i^  accomplished,  like 
the  statues  of  Phidias,  proceeded  to  state, 
that  "enthusiasm,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  tiie 
word,  is,  when  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is 
above  ioteUcct  is  excited  to  the  gods,  and 
thenco  derives  its  inspintiou." 

The   Author  then,   pursuing  hia   comment 
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upon  Plato,  observes,  thai "  one  of  those  manias 
mav  suffice  (especially  that  which  belongs  to 

3ve)  to  lead  back  the  soul  to  its  first  divinity 
id  happiness;  but  that  there  is  an  intimate 
union  with  them  all :  and  that  the  ordinary 
]>rogress  through  which  the  soul  ascends  is, 
primarily,  through  the  musical ;  next,  throiigh 
the  telestic  or  mystic;  thirdly,  through  the  pro- 
phetic :  and  liistly,  through  the  enthusiasm  of 
Love." 

While,  with  a  bewildered  understanding  and 
a  reluctant  attention,  I  listened  to  these  in- 
tricate sublimities,  my  adviser  closed  the  volume, 
and  said  with  complacency,  "  There  is  the 
motto  for  your  book — the  thesis  for  your 
theme." 

"  Davus  turn  non  (Eilipm"  said  I,  shaking  my 
head,  disconteutedly.  "  All  this  may  be  exceed- 
ingly fine,  but.  Heaven  forgive  me — I  don't 
understand  a  word  of  it.  The  mysteries  of  your 
Kdsicrucians,  and  your  fraternities,  are  mere 
child's  play  to  the  jargon  of  the  Platonists." 

"  Yet,  not  till  you  rightly  understand  this 
paMHge  can  you  understand  the  higher  theories 
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of  the  Rosicrucian.*,  or  of  the  still  nobler  frater- 
nities you  speak  of  with  so  much  levity." 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  the  case,  I  give  up  in  tlcs- 
pwr.  Why  not,  since  you  arc  so  well  versed 
in  the  matter,  take  the  motto  for  a  book  of  your 
own?" 

"  But  if  I  have  already  composed  a  book 
with  that  thesis  for  its  theme,  will  you  prepare 
it  for  the  public  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  I, — alas, 
too  rashly ! 

"  I  shall  hold  you  to  your  promise,"  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  "and  when  I  am  no  more, 
you  will  receive  the  manuscripts.  From  what 
you  say  of  the  prevailing  taste  in  literature,  I 
cannot  flatter  you  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
gain  much  by  the  undertaking.  And  I  tell  you 
beforehand  that  you  will  find  it  not  a  little  la- 
Iwrious." 

"  Is  your  work  a  romance  ?" 

"It  is  a  romance,  and  it  is  not  a  ro- 
munce.  It  is  u  truth  for  those  who  can  com- 
prehend it,  and  an  cxtravagaoce  fur  those  who 
cannot.'' 
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At  last  there  arrived  the  nianuacripts,  with  a 
brief  note  frwrn  my  deceased  friend,  reminding 
me  of  my  imprudent  promise. 

With  mournful  interest,  and  yet  with  eager 
impatience,  I  opened  the  pocket  and  trimmed 
my  lamp.  Conceive  my  dismay  when  I  found 
the  whole  writien  in  an  unintelligible  cipher.  I 
present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  ; — 

£=7  -fv   \5^   V  4«   ^  j 

T       /Y       4  and  so  on  for  940  mortal  pages 

in  foolscap  !  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes ; 
in  fact  I  began  to  think  the  lamp  burned  singu- 
larly blue ;  and  sundry  misgivings  as  to  the  un- 
hallowed nature  of  the  characters  I  had  so 
unwittiagly  opened  upon,  coupled  with  the 
strange  hints  and  mystical  language  of  the  old 
gendeman,  crept  through  my  disordered  imagi- 
nation. Certainly,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  the 
whole  thing  looked  uncanni/!  I  was  about, 
precipitately,  to  hurry  the  papers  into  my  desk, 
with  a  pious  detennination  to  have  nothinf? 
more  to  do  with  them,  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
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II  huuk,  neatly  bound  in  blue  morocco,  and  which, 
in  my  c:iiserncs.s,  I  had  liitlierto  overlooked.  I 
opened  ihis  volume  with  grciit  precaution,  not 
knowing  what  might  jump  out,  and, — guess  my 
delight, — found  that  it  contained  a  key  or  dic- 
tionary to  the  hieroglyphics.  Not  to  weary  the 
reader  with  an  account  of  my  labours,  I  am  con- 
fentctl  with  saying  that  at  last  I  imagined  myself 
cai>able  of  construing  the  characters,  and  set  to 
work  in  good  cjunest.  Still  it  was  no  easy  task, 
and  two  years  elapsed  before  I  had  made  much 
progress.  I  then,  by  way  of  experiment  on  the 
public,  obtained  the  insertion  of  a  few  desultory 
rhaptcrs,  in  a  jK'rio<lical  with  which,  for  a  few 
months,  I  had  the  honour  to  lie  connected. 
They  apj)earcd  to  excite  more  curiosity  than  I 
had  presumed  to  anticipate ;  and  I  rencwe<i, 
with  bettor  heart,  my  lnl>oriou8  undertaking. 
But  now  a  new  misfortune  befcl  me :  I  found  as 
1  proceeded,  that  the  author  had  made 
copies  of  his  work,  one  much  more  elabor 
and  detailed  than  the  other ;  I  had  stumbled 
upon  the  earlier  copy,  and  had  my  whole  task 
to  rc-model,  luid  the  chapters  I  had  written  to 
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rc  -translate.     I  mav  say  then,  that,  exclusive  of 
intervals  devoted  to  more  pressing  occupations, 
my  unlucky  promise  cost  me  the  toil  of  Mreral 
years  before  I  could  hringitto  adequate  fulfilment. 
The  ta«k  was  the  more  difficult,  since  the  style  in 
the  original  is  wrilteu  in  a  kind  of  rythmical 
prose,  as   if  the   author  desired  that  in  some 
degree  his  work  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
poetical  conception  and  design.     To  this  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  justice,  and  in  the  attempt  I 
have,  doubtless,  very  often  need  of  the  reader's 
indulgent  consideration.     My   natural   respect 
for  the  old  gentleman's  vagaries  with  a  muse  of 
equivocal  character  must  be  my  only  excuse, 
whenever  the    language,   without    luxuriating 
into  veree,  borrows  flowers  scarcely  natural  to 
proae.     Truth  compels  me  also  to  confess  that, 
with  all  my  plains,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
I  have  invariably  given  the  true  meaning  of  the 
cipher ;  nay,  that  here  and  there  either  a  gap 
in  the  narrative,  or  the  sudden  assumption  of  a 
new  cipher,  to  which  no  key  was  afforded,  has 
obliged  me  to   resort   to  interpolations  of  my 
own,  no  doubt  easily  discernible,  but  which,  I 


book  there  be  anything  that  pleases  you, 
ertainly  mine — but  whenever  you  come 
ething  you  dislike, — lay  the  blame  upon 
1  gentleman ! 

idon,  Janmary,  1842. 


— The  notes  appended  to  the  text  are  sometimes 
Author,  sometimes  by  'the  Editor, — I  have  occa- 
T  (but  not  always)  miarked  the  distinction  :— where, 
!r,  this  is  omitted,  the  ingenuity  of  the  Header  will 
'ly  at  &ult 
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THE  MUSICIAN. 


Due  FoDtane 


Che  di  diveno  effetto  hanno  liquorel 

Ariosto,  Obland.  Fur.  Canto  i.  78. 
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CHAPTEU    I. 

Vefgixn  tn 

D'alu  belia,  ma  sua  beliii  oon  cum : 


Di  natura,  d'amor,  de  'cieli  aniici 
I^  negligeaze  sue  sono  arlifici. — 

Gkrcsal,  Lid.,  canio  ii.  xiv. — xviii. 


At  Naples,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
a  worthy  artist,  named  Gactano  Pisani,  lived 
and  flourished.  He  was  n  musician  of  great 
genius,  but  not  of  popular  reputation ;  there 
was  in  all  his  compositions  something  capri- 
cious and  fantastic,  which  <lid  not  please  the  taste 
of  the  Dilettanti  of  Naples.  He  was  fond  of 
unfamiliar  subjects,  into  which  he  introduced 
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airs  and  gyinphonies  that  excited  a  kind  of 
terror  in  those  who  listened.  The  names  of  his 
pieces  will  probably  suggest  their  nature.  I 
find,  for  instance,  among  his  MSS.  these  titles, 
«  The  Feast  of  the  Harpies,"  "  The  Witches  at 
Benevento,"  "The  Descent  of  Orpheus  into 
Hades,"  "  The  Evil  Eye,"  "  The  Eumenides," 
and  many  others  that  evince  a  powerful  imagi- 
nation, delighting  in  the  fearful  and  super- 
natural, but  often  relieved,  by  an  airy  and 
delicate  fancy,  with  passages  of  exquisite  grace 
and  beauty.  It  is  true  that  in  the  selection  of 
his  subjects  from  ancient  fable,  Gaetano  Pisani 
was  much  more  faithful  than  his  contempo- 
raries to  the  remote  origin  and  tlie  early  genius 
of  Italian  Opera,  That  descendant,  however  effc- 
mmate,  of  the  anticnt  union  between  Song  and 
Drama,  when,  after  long  obscurity  and  dethrone- 
ment, it  regained  a  punier  sceptre,  though  a 
gaudier  purple,  by  the  banks  of  the  Etrurian 
Amo,  or  amidst  the  Lagunes  of  Venice,  had 
chosen  all  its  primary  inspirations  from  the 
unfamiliar  and  classic  sources  of  heathen 
legend ;    and   Pisani's   "  Descent  of  Orpheus" 
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A  bolder,  darker,  and  more  aci«nttfic 
repetition  of  the  "  Euridice"  which  Jacopi  Peri 
,  ,Jtet  to  moFic  at  the  august  nuptials  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  3Iary  of  Mc«licis."  Still,  as  I 
bare  said,  the  style  of  the  Neapolitan  musician 
was  Dot  oa  the  whole  pleasing  to  ears  grown 
nice  and  euphuistic  in  the  more  dulcet  melo- 
dies of  the  daj ;  and  faults  and  extravagances 
easily  discernible,  and  often  to  upi)carancc 
wilful,  ser\'cd  the  critics  for  an  excuse  for  their 
distaste.  Fortunately,  or  the  poor  musician 
mi^t  have  starved,  be  was  not  only  a  com- 
poser, but  also  an  excellent  practical  per- 
former, especially  on  the  violin,  and  by  that 
instroment  be  earned  a  decent  subsistence  as 
oe  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Great  Tlieatrc  of 
Carlo.  Here,  formal  and  Appointed  tasks 
Beensarily  kept  his  eccentric  fancies  in  tolerable 
check,  though  it  is  recorded  tiiat  no  less  than 
five  times  be  bad  been  deposed  from  his  desk 


*  Orpheus  was  the  favourite  heto  of  early  Italian  Opera, 
or  Lyrical  Diama.     The  Orfeo  of  Angelo  Poliliaoo  was 
iuced  U75.     "Hie  Orfeo  of  Montevenle  was  pefformed 
nice  in  1667. 
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for  having  shocked  the  conosccnti,  and  thrown 
the  whole  band  into  confufiion,  by  impromptu 
variations  of  so  frantic  and  startling  a  nature, 
that  one  might  well  have  imagined  that  the 
harpies  or  witches  who  inspired  his  compositions 
liad  clawed  hold  of  his  instrument.  The  im- 
possibility, however,  to  find  any  one  of  equal 
excellence  as  a  performer  (that  is  to  say,  in 
his  more  lucid  and  orderly  moments),  had 
forced  his  reinstallment,  and  he  had  now, 
for  the  most  part,  reconciled  himself  to  the 
narrow  sphere  of  his  appointed  adagios  or 
allegros.  The  audience,  too,  aware  of  bis 
propensity,  were  quick  to  perceive  the  least 
deviation  from  the  text ;  and  if  he  wandered 
for  a  moment,  which  might  also  be  detected  by 
the  eye  w  well  as  the  ear,  in  sotne  strange  con- 
tortion of  visage,  and  some  ominous  flourish  of 
his  bow,  a  gentle  and  admonitor}-  murmur 
recalled  the  musician  from  his  Elysium  or  his 
Tartanis,  to  the  sober  regions  of  his  desk.  Then 
he  would  start  as  if  from  a  dream — cast  a  hurried, 
frightened,  apologetic  glance  around,  and,  with 
a  creBt-&llen,  humbled  air,  draw  his  rebellious 
instrument  back  to  the  beaten  track  of  the  glib 
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monotony.  But  at  home,  he  would  make 
him^lf  amends  for  this  reluctant  drudgery. 
And  there,  grasping  the  unhappy  violin  with 
terocious  fingers,  he  would  pour  forth,  often  till 
the  morning  rose,  strange  wild  measures,  that 
would  startle  the  early  fisherman  on  the  shore 
below  with  a  superstitious  awe,  and  make  him 
croes  himself  as  if  mermaid  or  sprite  had  wailed 
oo  earthly  music  in  his  car. 

This  man's  apj)earance  was  in  keeping  with 
the  characteristics  of  his  art.  The  features  were 
Dohle  and  regular,  hut  worn  and  haggard,  with 
block,  cureless  locks,  tangled  into  a  maze  of 
curls,  and  a  fixed,  speculative,  dreamy  stare  in 
bis  large  and  hollow  eyes.  All  his  movements 
were  peculiar,  sudden,  and  abrupt,  as  the  im- 
pulse seized  him ;  and  in  gliding  through  the 
streets,  or  along  the  beach,  he  was  heard  laugh- 
ing and  talking  tu  himsclil  Withal,  he  was  a 
harmless,  guileless,  gentle  creature,  and  would 
share  his  mite  wiili  any  idle  lazzaroni,  whom  he 
often  paused  to  contemplate  as  they  lay  lazily 
basking  in  the  sun.  Yet  was  he  thoroughly  unso- 
cial He  formed  no  friends,  flattered  no  patrons, 
resorted  to  none  of  the  merry-makings,  so  dear 
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to  the  children  of  music  and  the  south.  He  and 
his  art  seemed  alone  suited  to  each  other — 
both  quaint,  primitive,  unworldly,  irregular.  You 
could  not  separate  the  man  from  his  music;  it 
was  himselfl  Without  it,  he  was  nothing,  a 
mere  machine.  fFith  it,  he  was  king  over  worlds 
of  his  own.  Poor  man,  he  had  little  enough 
in  this! — At  a  manufacturing  town  in  Eng- 
land there  is  a  gravestone,  on  which  the  epitaph 
records  "  one  Claudius  Phillips,  whose  absolute 
contempt  for  riches,  and  inimitable  performance 
on  the  violin,  made  him  the  admiration  of  all 
that  knew  him  !"  Lt^ical  conjunction  of  oppo- 
site eulogies !  In  proportion,  O  Genius,  to  thy 
contempt  for  riches  will  be  thy  performance  on 
thy  violin ! 

Gaetano  Pisani's  talents  as  a  composer  bad 
been  chiefly  exhibited  in  music  appropriate 
to  this  his  favourite  instrument,  of  all  unques- 
tionably the  most  various  and  royal  in  its 
resources  and  power  over  the  passions.  As 
Shaks|)eare  among  poets,  is  the  Cremona  among 
instruments.  Nevertheless,  lie  had  composed 
other  pieces,  of  larger  ambition  and  wider  ac- 
complishment, and,  chief  of  these,  his  precious 
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— bis  uapurchased — his  unpublished — his  un- 
pubiishable    and    imi>erishablc    opera    of    the 

Siren."  This  great  work  had  been  the  dream 
of  his  boyhood — the  mistress  of  his  manhood  ; 
in  advancing  age  "  it  stood  beside  him  like  ids 
youth."  Vainly  had  he  struggled  to  place  it 
before  the  world.  Even  bland,  unjealous  Pai- 
siello,  Maestro  di  Capclia,  shook  his  gentle  hea<i 
when  the  musician  favoured  him  with  a  speci- 
men of  one  of  his  most  thrilling  scenas.  And 
yet,  Paisiello,  though  that  mitsic  differs  from  all 
Durante  tai^ht  thee  to  emulate,  there  may — but 
patience,  Gaetano  Pisani  I — bide  thy  time, 
and  keep  thy  violin  in  tune  ! 

.Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  fairer  reader, 
this  grotesque  personage  had  yet  formed  those 
ties  which  ordinary  mortals  are  apt  to  consider 
their  especial  monopoly — he  was  married,  and 
had  one  child.  What  is  more  strange  yet,  his 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  quiet,  sober,  unfantastic 
England ;  she  was  much  younger  than  himself; 
she  was  fair  and  gentle,  with  a  sweet  English 
bee;  she  had  married  him  irom  choice,  and 
(will  you  believe  it  ?)  she  yet  loved  him.     How 
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!  came  to  marry  bim,or  how  ihis  shy,  unsocial, 
wayward  creature  ever  ventured  to  propose, 
I  cau  onl}-  explain  by  asking  you  to  look  round 
and  explain  first  to  me  how  half  the  husbands 
Hud  half  the  wives  you  meet  ever  found  a  mate  I 
Yet,  on  reflection,  this  union  was  not  so  extra- 
ordinary afler  all.  The  girl  was  a  natural  child 
of  parents  too  noble  ever  to  own  and  claim  her. 
She  wab  brought  into  Italy  to  learn  the  art  by 
which  she  waa  to  live,  for  she  had  taste  and 
voice ;  she  was  a  dependent,  and  harshly  treated, 
and  poor  Pisaui  was  her  master,  and  his  voice 
the  only  one  she  had  heard  from  her  cradle, 
that  scctned  without  one  tone  tliat  could  sconi 
or  chide.  And  so — well,  is  the  rest  natural  ? 
Natural  or  not, — they  married.  This  young 
wife  loved  her  husband;  and,  young  and  gentle 
as  she  was,  she  might  almost  be  said  to  be  the 
protector  of  tlie  two.  From  how  many  disgraces 
with  the  despots  of  San  Carlo  and  the  Conser- 
vatorio  had  her  unknown  oiRcious  mediation 
■R>xd  him!  In  how  many  aihnenta — for  his 
frame  was  weak — had  she  nursed  and  tended 
him!     Oi\en,  in  the  dark  nights,   she  would 


wait  at  tbc  theatre,  ^ith  her  lanthom  to  light 
him,  and  her  steady'  arm  to  lean  on ; — otherwise, 
in  his  abstract  reveries,  who  knows  but  the 
musician  would  hare  walked,  after  his  "  Siren," 
into  the  sea  I  And  then  she  would  so  patiently, 
perfaapa  (for  in  true  love  there  is  not  always  the 
Baesllsaie,)6o  ileliff/ilaUy  listen  to  those  stonns 
of  eccentric  and  fitful  melody,  and  steal  him — 
whispering  praises  all  the  way — fn»m  the  un- 
olesomc  nigbtwatch  to  rest  and  sleep  I  I  said 
his  music  vraa  a  part  of  the  man,  and  this  gentle 
creature  seemed  a  ])art  of  the  music  ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  when  she  sate  beside  him  that  whatever 
was  tender  or  fairy- like  in  his  motley  fantasia 
crept  into  the  harmony  as  by  stealth.  Doubt- 
lea  her  presence  acted  on  the  music,  and  shaped 
aad  softened  it ;  but  he,  who  never  examined 
how  or  what  his  inspiration,  knew  it  not.  Ail 
that  he  knew  was,  that  he  loved  and  blessed 
her.  He  tajicied  he  told  her  so  twenty  times  a 
day  ;  but  he  never  did,  for  he  was  not  of  many 
wonls,  even  to  his  wife.  His  language  was  his 
music,  as  hers — her  cares !  He  was  more  com- 
municative to  his  harhiton,  as  the  learned  Mer- 
B  3 
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sennuB  teaches  us  to  call  all  the  varieties  of  the 
great  viol  family.  Certainly  barbiton  sounds 
better  than  fiddle  ;  and  barbiton  let  it  be.  He 
would  talk  to  that  by  the  hour  together — praise 
it — scold  it — coax  it,  nay,  (for  such  is  man, 
even  the  most  guileless,)  he  had  been  known  to 
swear  at  it ;  but  for  that  excess  he  was  always 
penitentially  remorseful.  And  the  barbiton  had 
a  tongue  of  his  own,  could  take  his  own  part,  and 
when  he  also  scolded,  had  imich  the  best  of  it. 
He  was  a  noble  fellow,  this  Violin !  a  Tyrolesc, 
the  handiwork  of  the  illustrious  Stciuer.  There 
was  something  mysterious  in  his  great  age.  How 
many  hands,  now  dust,  had  awakened  his  strings 
ere  he  became  the  Robin  Goodfcllow  and  Fami- 
liar of  Gaelano  Pisani !  His  very  case  was  vene- 
rable;— beautifully  painted,  it  was  said,  by  Ca- 
nocL  An  English  collector  had  offered  more 
for  the  case  than  Pisani  had  ever  made  by  the 
violin.  But  Pisani,  who  cared  not  if  he  had 
inhabited  a  cabin  himself,  was  proud  of  a  palace 
for  the  barbiton : — His  barbiton,  it  was  his 
elder  child  I  He  had  another  child,  and  now 
we  must  turn  to  her. 
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IIow  shall  I  describe  thee,  Viola  ?  Certainly 
the  music  bad  something  to  answer  for  in  the 
advent  of  that  young  stranger.  For  both  in 
her  form  and  her  character  you  might  have 
irued  a  family  likeness  to  that  singtdar  and 
spirit-like  life  of  sound  which  night  after  night 
threw  itself  in  airy  and  goblin  sport  over  the 
stany  seas  .  .  .  Bcautiiiil  she  was,  but  of  a  very 
uncommon  beauty — a  combination,  a  harmony 
of  opposite  attributes.  Her  hair  of  a  gold  richer 
anil  purer  than  that  which  is  seen  even  in  tiie 
North ;  but  the  eyes,  of  all  the  dark,  tender, 
subduing  light  of  more  than  Italian — almost  of 
Oriental — splendour.  The  complexion  exqui- 
sitely fiur,  but  never  the  same — vivid  in  one 
moment,  pale  the  next.  And  with  the  com- 
plexion, the  expression  also  varied;  nothing 
now  so  sad,  and  nothing  now  so  joyous. 

I  grieve  to  say  that  what  we  rightly  entitle 
education  was  much  neglected  for  their  daughter 
by  this  singular  pair.  To  be  sure,  neither  of 
them  had  much  knowledge  to  bestow,  and 
knowledge  was  not  then  the  fashion,  as  it  is 
But  accident  or  nature  favoured  young 
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Viola.  She  learned,  as  of  course,  her  mother's 
language  witli  her  father's.  And  she  contrived 
soon  to  read  and  to  write:  and  her  motlicr, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  CalJiolic,  taught  her 
betimes  to  pray.  But  then,  to  counteract  all 
these  acquisitions,  the  strange  habits  of  Pisani, 
and  the  incessant  watch  and  care  which  he 
required  from  his  wife,  oAen  left  the  chikl 
alone  with  an  old  nurse,  who,  to  be  sure,  loved 
her  dearly,  but  who  was  in  no  way  calculated  to 
instruct  her.  Dame  Giouetta  was  every  inch 
Italian  and  Neapolitan.  '  Her  youth  had 
been  all  love,  and  her  age  was  all  superstition. 
She  was  garrulous,  fond — a  gossip.  Now  she 
would  prattle  to  the  girl  of  cavaliers  and  princes 
at  her  fcef,  and  now  she  would  freeze  her  blootl 
with  talcs  luid  legends,  perha]>s  as  old  as  Greek 
or  Etrurian  fable — of  demon  and  vamitire — of 
the  dances  round  the  great  walnut  tree  at  Benc- 
vento,  and  ilie  haunting  spell  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
All  this  helped  silently  to  weave  charmed  webs 
over  Viola's  imagination,  that  afterlhoughl  and 
later  years  might  labour  vainly  to  disjK-l. 
And  all  this  cs[>ccially  fitted  her  to  bang,  with 
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a  fearful  joy,  upon  her  father's  music.     Those 
nsiouarr  siraius,  ever  struggling   to   translate 
ioto  trild  and  broken  sounds  the  language  of 
unewthly  beings,  were  round  her  from  her  birlli. 
Thus  yoa  might    have   said    that   her  whole 
mind  was  full  of  music — associations,  memories, 
sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain,  all  were  mixed 
ap  inexplicably  with   those   sounds   that  now 
delighted,  and  now  terrified — tliat  greeted  her 
when  her  eyes  opened  to  the  sun,  and  woke  her 
trembling  on  her  lonely  couch  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.    The  legends  and  tales  of  Gionctta 
only  served  to  make  the  cluld  belter  understand 
the  signification  of  those  mysterious  tones ;  they 
furnished  her   with   words   to  the   music.     It 
was  natural  that  the  daughter  of  such  a  parent 
should  soon  evince  some  taste  in  his  art.     But 
this  developed  itself  chiefly  in  the  ear  and  the 
voice.     She   was  yet  a  child  when   she   sang 
divinely.    A  great  Cardinal, — great  alike  in  the 
State  and  the  Conservatorio,  heard  of  her  gifts, 
and  sent  for  her.     From  that  moment  her  fate 
was  decided :  she  waa  to  be  the  future  glorj-  of 
Naples,  the  prima  donna  of  San  Carlo.      The 
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Cardinal  insisted  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own  predictions,  and  provided  her  with  the 
most  renowned  masters.  To  inspire  her  with 
emulation,  his  Eminence  took  her  one  evening 
to  his  own  box  :  it  would  be  something  to  see 
the  performance,  something  more  to  hear  the  ap- 
plause lavished  upon  the  glittering  signoras  she 
was  hereafter  to  excel !  Oh  how  gloriously  that 
Life  of  the  Stage — that  fairy  World  of  Music 
and  Song,  dawned  upon  her.  It  was  the  only 
world  that  seemed  to  correspond  with  her  strange 
childish  thoughts.  It  appeared  to  her  as  if,  cast 
hitherto  on  a  foreign  shore,  she  was  brought  at 
last  to  see  the  forms  and  hear  the  language  of 
her  native  land.  Beautiful  and  true  enthusiasm, 
rich  with  the  promise  of  genius  I  Boy  or  man, 
thou  wilt  never  be  a  poet,  if  thou  hast  not  felt 
the  ideal,  the  romance,  the  Calypso's  isle  that 
opened  to  thee,  when,  for  the  first  time,  the 
magic  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  let  in 
the  World  of  Poetry  on  the  World  of  Prose ! 

And  now  the  initiation  was  begun.  She  was 
to  read,  to  stiidy,  to  depict  by  a  gesture,  a  look, 
the  passions  she  was  to  delineate  on  the  boards ; 
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iessona  dangerous,  in  truth,  to  some,  but  not  to 

the  pure  enthusiasm  that  comes  from  Art ;  for 

the  mind  that  rightly  conceives  Art,  is  but  a 

mirror,  which  gives  back  what  is  cast  on  its 

surface  faithfully  only — while  unsullied.     She 

seized  on  natiu'e  and  truth  intuitively.     Her 

recitations  became  full  of  unconscious  power; 

her  voice  moved  the  heart  to  tears,  or  warmed 

it  into  generous  rage.     But  this  arose  from  that 

sympathy  which  genius  ever  has,  even  in  its 

earliest  innocence,     with    whatever    feels,   or 

aspires,  or  suflFers.    It  was  no  premature  woman 

comprehending  the  love  or  the  jealousy  that 

the  words  expressed ;  her  art  was  one  of  those 

strange   secrets   which    the  psychologists  may 

unriddle  to  us  if  they  please,  and  tell  us  why 

children  of  the  simplest  minds  and  the  purest 

hearts  are  often  so  acute  to  distinguish,  in  the 

tales  you  tell  them,  or  the  songs  you  sing,  the 

difference  between  the  True  Art  and  the  False — 

Passion  and  Jargon  —  Homer  and  Racine  ; — 

echoing  back,  from  hearts  that  have  not  yet  felt 

what  they  repeat,  the  melodious  accents  of  the 

natural  pathos.     Apart  from  her  studies,  Viola 
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was  «  simple,  affectionate,  but  somewhat  way- 
ward child ;  wa)rward,  not  in  temper,  for  that 
was  sweet  and  docile,  but  in  her  moods,  which,  as 
I  before  hinted,  changed  from  sad  to  pay  and 
gay  to  sad  without  an  apparent  cause.  If  cause 
there  were,  it  must  be  traced  to  the  early  and 
mysterious  influences  I  have  referred  to,  when 
seeking  to  explain  the  effect  produced  on  her 
imagination  by  those  restless  streams  of  sound 
that  constantly  played  around  it :  for  it  is 
noticeable,  that  to  those  who  are  much  alive 
to  the  effects  of  music,  airs  and  tunes  often 
come  back,  in  the  commonest  pursuits  of  life, 
tu  vex,  as  it  were,  and  haunt  them.  The  music, 
once  admitted  to  the  soul,  becomes  also  a  sort  of 
spirit,  and  never  dies.  It  wanders  pcrlurbcdly 
through  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the  memory',  and 
is  of\en  heard  again,  distinct  and  living  as  when 
it  first  displaced  ihe  wavelets  of  the  air.  Now 
iit  limes,  then,  these  phantoms  of  sound  floated 
back  upon  her  fancy ;  if  gay,  to  call  a  smile 
from  every  dimple ;  if  mournful,  to  throw  a 
shade  ujwn  her  brow — to  make  her  cease  fi"oni 
her  childibh  mirth,  and  sit  apart  and  muse. 
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Righdy,  ihcn,  in  a  typical  sense,  might  this 
fiur  creature,  so  airy  in  her  shape,  so  harnio- 
oioos  in  her  beauty,  so  unfamiliar  in  her  ways 
Itifid  thoughts, — rightly  might  she  be  called  a 
daughter,  less  of  the  Musician  than  the  Music — 
a  being  for  whom  you  could  imagine  that  some 
fate  was  rcsoncd,  less  of  actual  life  tlian  the 
romance  which,  to  eyes  that  can  sec,  and  hearts 
that  can  feel,  glides  ever  along  with  the  actual 
life,  stream  by  stream,  to  the  Dark  Ocean. 

And  therefore  it  seemed  not  strange  that 
Viola  herself,  even  in  childhood,  and  yet  more 
•s  she  bloomr.d  into  the  sweet  seriousness  of 
virgin  youth,  should  fancy  her  lite  ordained  for 
a  lot,  whether  of  bliss  or  woe,  that  should  ac- 
cord with  the  romance  and  reverie  which  made 
tic  atmosphere  she  breathed.  Trequently  she 
would  climb  through  the  thickets  that  clothed 
tlic  neighbouring  grotto  of  Posilipo  —  the 
mighty  work  of 'the  old  Cimmerians,  —  and, 
seated  by  the  haunted  Tomb  of  Virgil,  indulge 
those  visions,  the  subtle  vagueness  of  which  no 
poetry  can  render  palpable  and  defined : — for 
the  Poet  that  surpasses  all  who  ever  sung — is  the 
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Heart  of  dreaming  Youth  I  Frequently  there, 
too,  beside  the  threshold  over  which  the  vine- 
leaves  clung,  and  facing  that  dark -blue,  wave- 
less  sea,  she  would  sit  in  the  autumn  noon  ur 
summer  twilight,  and  build  her  cu.stles  in  the 
air.  Who  doth  not  do  the  same — not  in  youth 
alone,  but  with  the  dimmed  hopes  of  age  ?  It 
ia  man's  prerogative  to  dream,  the  common  roy- 
alty of  peasant  and  of  king.  But  those  day- 
dreams of  hers  were  more  habitual,  distinct, 
and  solemn,  than  the  greater  part  of  us  indulge. 
They  seemed,  like  the  Orama  of  the  Greeks — 
prophets  while  phantasma. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Fu  stupor,  fu  vaghezza,  fu  diletto ! 

GiRusAL.  Lib.,  cant.  ii.  xxi. 

Now  at  last  the  education  is  accomplished  I 
Viola  is  nearly  sixteen.  The  Cardinal  declares 
that  the  time  is  come  when  the  new  name  must 
be  inscribed  in  the  Libro  d'Oro — the  Golden 
Book  set  apart  to  the  children  of  Art  and  Song. 
Yes,  but  in  what  character? — to  whose  genius 
is  she  to  give  embodiment  and  form?  Ah, 
there  is  the  secret !  Rumours  go  abroad  that 
the  inexhaustible  Paisiello,  charmed  with  her 
performance  of  his  "  Nel  cor  pid  non  me 
sento,"  and  his  "  lo  son  Lindoro,"  will  produce 
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some  new  masterpiece  to  introduce  the  debu- 
tante. Otliers  insist  upon  it  tliat  licr  forte  is 
the  comic,  and  that  Cimarosa  is  hard  at  work 
at  another  "  Matrimonio  Segreto."  But  in 
the  meanwhile  there  is  a  check  in  the  diplo- 
macy somewhere.  The  Cardinal  is  obscn'ed  to 
be  out  of  humour.  He  has  said  pubHcly — and 
the  words  are  portentous — "  The  silly  girl  is  as 
mad  as  her  father — what  she  asks  is  prepos- 
terous !"  Conference  follows  conference — the 
Cardinal  talks  to  the  poor  child  very  solemnly 
in  his  closet — nil  in  vain.  Naj)Ies  is  distracted 
with  curiosity  and  conjecture.  The  lecture  ends 
in  a  quarrel,  and  Viola  conies  home  sullen  and 
pouting :  she  will  not  act — she  has  renounced 
the  engagement. 

Pisani,  too  inexperienced  to  be  aware  of  all 
the  dangers  of  the  stage,  had  been  pleased  at 
the  notion  that  one,  at  least,  of  his  name, 
would  add  celebrity  to  his  art.  The  girl's  per- 
verseness  displeased  him.  However,  he  said 
nothing — he  never  scolded  in  woixla,  but  he 
took  up  the  faithful  barbiton.  Oh,  faithful 
barbiton,  how  horribly   thou   didst   scold!     It 
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screeched — it  gabbled — It  moaned — it  gruvrlcd. 
And  Viola's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  for  she  under- 
stood that  language.  She  stole  to  her  mother, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear;  and  when  Pisani 
turned  from  his  employment,  lo  I  both  mother 
and  daughter  were  weeping.  lie  looked  at 
them  with  a  wondering  stare ;  and  then,  as  if 
he  felt  he  had  been  harsh,  he  flew  aguin  to  hiit 
Familiar.  And  now  you  thought  you  heard  the 
lullaby  a  fairy  might  sing  to  some  fretful  cliAnge- 
ling  it  had  adopted  and  sought  to  soothe. 
Liquid,  low,  silvery,  streamed  the  toncu  beneath 
the  eachanted  bow.  The  most  stubborn  grief 
would  have  paused  to  hear;  and  withal,  at 
times,  out  came  a  wild,  merry,  ringing  note, 
like  a  laugh,  but  not  mortal  laughter.  It  was 
one  of  his  most  successful  airs  from  his  beloved 
opera — the  Siren  in  the  act  of  charm'mg  the 
waves  and  the  winds  to  sleep.  Ueaven  knows 
what  next  woidd  have  come,  but  his  arm  was 
arrested.  Viola  had  thrown  herself  on  his  breast, 
and  kissed  him,  with  happy  eyes  tliat  smiled 
through  her  sunny  hair.  At  that  very  moment 
the  door  opened — a  message  from  the  Cardinal. 
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Viola  must  go  to  his  Eminence  at  once.  Her 
mother  went  with  her.  All  was  reconciled  and 
settled ;  Viola  had  her  way,  and  selected  her 
own  opera.  O  ye  dull  nations  of  the  North, 
•with  your  broils  and  debates — your  bustling 
lives  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Agora  ! — you  cannot 
guess  what  a  stir  throughout  musical  Naples  was 
occasioned  by  the  rumour  of  a  new  opera  and  a 
new  singer.  Hut  whose  the  opera  ?  No  cabi- 
Qct  intrigue  ever  was  so  secret.  Pisani  came 
back  one  night  from  the  theatre,  evidently  dis- 
turbed and  irate.  Woe  to  thine  ears  hadst  thou 
heard  the  barbiton  that  night !  They  had  sus- 
pended him  from  his  office — they  feared  that 
the  new  opera,  and  the  first  debut  of  his  daughter 
as  prima  donna,  would  be  too  much  for  bis 
nerves.  And  bis  variations,  his  diablerie  of 
Rirens  and  har|iies,  on  such  a  night,  made  a 
hazard  not  to  be  contemplated  without  awe.  To 
bo  set  aside,  and  on  the  verj-  night  that  his 
child,  whose  melody  was  but  an  imauation  of 
his  own,  was  to  {H-rfomi — set  aside  for  some 
new  rival — it  was  too  much  for  u  niusiciiui's 
flesh  and  blood.     For  the  first  time  he  spoke 
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in  words  upon  the  subject,  and  gravely  asked — 
for  that  question  the  barbiton,  eloquent  as  it 
was,  could  not  express  distinctly — what  was  to 
be  the  opera,  and  what  the  part  ?  And  Viola 
as  gravely  answered  that  she  was  pledged  to  the 
Cardinal  not  to  reveaL  Pisani  said  nothing, 
but  disappeared  with  the  violin,  and  presently 
they  heard  the  Familiar  from  the  housetop, 
(whither,  when  thoroughly  out  of  humour,  the 
Musician  sometimes  fled,)  whining  and  sighing 
ss  if  its  heart  were  broken. 

The  affections  of  Pisani  were  little  visible  on 
the  surface.  He  was  not  one  of  those  fond, 
caressing  fathers  whose  children  arc  ever  playing 
round  their  knees ;  his  mind  and  soul  were  so 
thoroughly  in  his  art,  that  domestic  life  glided 
by  him,  seemingly  as  if  t/tat  were  a  dream,  and 
the  art  the  substantial  form  and  body  of  exist- 
ence. Persons  much  cultivating  an  abstract 
study  are  often  thus;  mathematicians  pro- 
verbially so.  When  his  servant  ran  to  the  ce- 
lebrated French  philosopher,  shrieking,  "  The 
house  is  on  fire,  sir !"  "  Go  and  tell  my  wife 
then,  fool  T  said  the  wise  miui,  settling  back  to 
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hU  problems  ;  "  do  /  ever  meddle  witli  domestic 
affairs  ?"  But  what  are  mathematics  to  music, 
— music,  that  not  only  composes  operas,  but 
plays  on  the  barbiton  ?  Do  you  know  what  the 
illustrious  Giardini  said  when  the  tyro  asked 
how  long  it  would  take  to  learn  to  play  on  the 
violin?  Hear,  and  despair,  ye  who  would  bend 
the  bow  to  which  tlial  of  Ulysses  was  a  play- 
tliing — "  Twelve  hours  a-day,  for  twenty  years 
together !"  Can  a  man,  then,  who  plays  the 
barbiton  l)c  always  playing  also  with  his  little 
ones?  No.  Pisani,  often,  with  the  keen  suscep- 
tibility of  childhood,  poor  Viola  had  stolen  from 
the  room  to  weep  at  the  thought  that  thou  didst 
not  love  her.  ^\nd  yet,  underneath  this  out- 
ward abstraction  of  the  artist,  the  natural  fond- 
ness flowed  all  the  same ;  and  as  she  grew  up, 
the  dreanier  had  understood  the  dreamer.  And 
now,  shut  out  from  all  fame  himself— to  be  for- 
bidden to  hail  even  his  daughter's  lame  I — and 
that  daughter  herself  to  be  in  the  conspiracy 
against  him !  Shaq>er  than  the  serpent's  tooth 
was  the  ingratitude,  and  sharper  than  the  ser- 
pent's tooth  was  the  wail  of  the  pitj-ing  barbiton  I 
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The  CTentful  hour  is  come.  Viola  is  gone  to 
the  tlieatre — her  mother  with  her.  The  iiuiig- 
[9>Dt  musician  remains  at  home.  Gioiietta 
bursts  into  the  room  —  My  Lord  Cardinal's 
carriage  is  at  tlie  door — the  Padrone  is  sent  for. 
He  must  lay  aside  his  violin — he  must  put  on 
his  brocade  coat  and  his  lace  ruffles.  Here  they 
are — quick,  quick !  Aiid  quick  rolls  the  gilded 
coadi,  and  majestic  sits  the  driver,  and  statelily 
prance  the  steeds.  Poor  Pisani  is  lost  in  a  mist 
of  uncomfortable  amaze.  He  annvcs  at  the 
theatre— he  descends  at  the  great  door — he 
turns  round  and  roimd,  and  looks  about  him  and 
about — he  misses  something — Where  is  the 
violin  ?  Alas  I  his  soul,  his  voice,  his  self  of 
acif,  is  left  behind  I  It  is  but  an  automaton  that 
the  lackeys  conduct  tip  the  stairs,  through  the 
tier,  into  the  Cardinal's  1)0X.  But  then,  what 
bursts  upon  him  I — Does  he  dream  ?  The  first  act 
is  over,  (they  did  not  send  for  him  till  success 
aeemed  no  longer  doubtful,)  the  first  act  has 
decided  all.  He  feels  that,  by  the  electric  sym- 
pathy which  every  the  one  heart  has  at  ofice 
writfa  a  vast  audience.  He  feels  it  by  the  breath- 
vou  1.  c 
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less  stilluess  of  that  multitude — he  feels  it  even 
by  tlie  lifted  finger  of  the  Cardinal.  He  sees 
his  Viola  on  the  sUige,  radiant  in  her  robes  and 
gems — he  hears  her  voice  thrilling  through  the 
single  heart  of  the  thousands !  But  the  scene — 
the  part — the  music  !  It  is  his  other  child — his 
immortal  child — the  spirit-infant  of  his  soul — 
his  darling  of  many  years  of  patient  obscurity 
and  pining  genius — his  masterpiece — his  opera 
of  the  Siren  1 

This,  then,  was  the  mystery  that  had  so  galled 
him — this  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the 
Cardinal — this  the  secret  not  to  be  proclaimed 
till  the  success  was  won,  and  the  daughter  had 
united  her  father's  triumph  with  her  own ! 

And  there  she  stands,  as  all  souls  bow  before 
her — fairer  than  the  very  Siren  he  hud  called 
from  the  deeps  of  melody.  Oh  I  long  and  sweet 
recomijense  of  toil  I  Where  is  on  earth  the  rapture 
like  that  which  is  known  to  genius  when  at  last 
it  bursts  from  its  hidden  cavern  into  light  and 
ame  ! 

He  did  not  speak — he  did  not  move — he  stood 
transfixed,  breathless — the   tears  rolling  down 
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bis  cheeks :  only  from  time  to  time  his  hands 
still  wandered  about — mechanically  they  sought 
for  the  &ithful  instrument — why  was  it  not  there 
to  share  his  triumph  ? 

At  last  the  curtain  fell ;  but  on  such  a  storm — 
and  diapason  of  applause  !  Uprose  the  audience 
as  one  man — as  with  one  voice  that  dear  name 
was  shouted.  She  came  on — trembling,  pale 
— and  in  the  whole  crowd  saw  but  her  father's 
face.  The  audience  followed  those  moistened 
eyes — they  recognised  with  a  thrill  the  daugh- 
ter's impulse  and  her  meaning.  The  good  old 
Cardinal  drew  him  gently  forward —  Wild 
musician !  thy  daughter  has  given  thee  back 
more  than  the  life  thou  gavest ! 

"  My  poor  violin  I"  said  he,  wiping  his  eyes — 
"  they  will  never  hiss  thee  again  now  !" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Fn  si  contrane  tempre  in  ghiaccio  e  in  Toco, 
In  risu  e  in  pianto,  e  fra  paura  e  ipene 
L'  ingannatrice  Donna — " 

GeacsAL,  Lib.  cant.  if.  xciv. 


Now,  notwithstanding  the  triumph  both  of  the 
singer  and  the  opera,  there  had  been  one 
moment  in  the  first  act,  and,  consequently,  be/on- 
the  arrival  of  Pisani,  when  the  scale  seemed 
more  than  doubtfid.  It  was  in  a  chorus  replete 
with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  composer.  And 
when  this  Maelstrom  of  Capricci  whirled  and 
foamed,  and  tore  ear  and  sense  through  every 
variety  of  sound,  the  audience  simidtaneously 
recognised  the  hand  of  PisanL  A  title  had  been 
given  to  the  opera,  which  hud  hitherto  prevented 
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oicion  of  its  parentage  ;  and  thr  orertaiv 
and  opening,  in  which  the  music  had  been  re^lar 
and  sweet,  had  led  the  audience  tn  fancy  they  de- 
tected the  genius  of  their   favourite  Pai«ieIlo. 
Long  accustomed  to  ridicule  and  almost  tu  do 
spise  the  pretensions  of  Pisani  a«  a  composer, 
thej  now  felt  as  if  they  had  been  unduly  cheated 
into  the  applause  with  which  they  had  hnilcd 
the  overture  and  the  commencing  scenas.     An 
ominous  buzz  circulated  round  the  house ; — the 
singers,  the  orchestra — electrically  sensitive  to 
the  imprcseiion  of  the  amiience — grew,   theni- 
•elres,  agitated  and  dismayed,  and  failed  in  the 
energy  and  precision  which  could  alone  carrj*  off 
the  grotesque ness  of  the  music. 

There  are  always  in  every  theatre  many 
rivals  to  a  new  author,  and  a  new  perfonner — a 
party  impotent  while  all  goes  well — but  a  dan- 
gerous ambush  the  instant  some  accident  thr(i«> 
into  confusion  the  march  to  success.  A  his.s 
arose ;  it  was  partial,  it  is  true,  but  the  significant 
silence  of  all  applause  seemed  to  forebode  the 
coming  moment  when  the  displeasure  would  grow 
contagious.     It  was  the  breath  that  stirred  the 
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impending  avalanche.  At  that  critical  moment 
— Viola,  the  Siren  queen,  emerged  for  the  first 
time  from  her  ocean  cave.  As  she  came  for- 
ward to  the  lamps,  the  novelty  of  her  situation, 
the  chillingapathy  of  the  audience — which  even 
the  sight  of  so  singular  a  beauty,  did  not  at  the 
first  arouse — the  whispers  of  the  malignant 
singers  on  the  stage,  the  glare  of  the  lights,  and 
more — far  more  than  the  rest — that  recent  hiss, 
which  had  reached  her  in  her  concealment,  all 
froze  up  her  faculties  and  suspended  her  voice. 
And  instead  of  the  grand  invocation  into  which 
she  ought  rsipidly  to  have  burst,  the  regal  Siren, 
retransfonned  into  the  trembling  girl,  stood  pale 
and  mute  before  the  stem  cold  array  of  those 
countless  eyes. 

At  that  instant,  and  when  consciousness  itself 
seemed  about  to  fail  her — as  she  turned  a  timitl 
beseeching  glance  arcnitid  the  still  multitude — 
she  perceived,  in  a  box  near  the  stage,  a  coun- 
tenance which  at  once,  and  like  magic,  protluced 
on  her  mind  an  effect  never  to  be  analyzed  or 
forgotten.  It  was  one  that  awakened  an  indis- 
tinct haunting  reminiscence,  as  if  she  had  seen  it 
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in  those  day  dreams  she  had  been  so  worn  firom 
in£uicy  to  indulge.  She  could  not  withdmw 
ber  gaze  from  that  face,  and  M  she  gazed,  the 
awe  and  coldness  that  had  before  seized  her,  var 
nished,  like  a  misl  from  before  the  sun. 

In  tlie  dark  splendour  of  the  e^-es  (hat  met 
her  own  there  was  indeed  so  much  of  gentle  en* 
couTBgcmeut,  of  benign  and  coin|ua8ionatc 
admiration  ;  so  much  that  warmed,  and  uni- 
coated,  and  nen'ed;  that  anj  ono — actor  or 
orator — who  has  ever  oliscrvcd  the  effect  that  a 
angle,  earnest,  and  kindly  look,  in  the  cro-'*<l 
that  ia  to  be  addressed  and  won,  will  produce 
upon  his  mind,  may  readily  account  fur  Ute 
sadden  and  inspiritiug  itifiuence  the  eye  and 
smile  of  the  stranger  exercised  on  tlie  de- 
butante. 

And  while  yet  she  gazed,  and  the  glow  re- 
turned to  her  heart,  the  stranger  half  rose,  an  11 
to  recal  the  audience  to  a  sense  of  the  courtesy 
due  to  one  so  fair  and  young ;  and  the  instant  hi^ 
Foice  gave  the  signal,  the  audience  followed  ii 
by  a  burst  of  generous  applause.  For  this 
stranger  himself  was  a  marked  personage,  and  his 
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recent  arrival  at  Naples,  had  divided  with  the 
new  opera  the  gossip  of  the  city.  And  then,  as 
the  applause  ceased — clear,  full,  and  freed  from 
every  fetter — like  a  spirit  from  the  clay — the 
Siren's  voice  poured  forth  its  entrancing  music. 
From  that  time  Viola  forgot  the  crowd,  the 
hazard,  the  whole  world — except  the  fairy  one 
over  which  she  presided.  It  seemed  that  the 
stranger's  presence  only  served  still  more  to 
heighten  that  delusion,  in  which  the  artist  sees 
no  creation  without  the  circle  of  his  art ;  she  felt 
as  if  that  serene  brow,  and  those  brilliant  eyes, 
inspired  her  with  powers  never  known  before  : 
and,  as  if  searching  for  a  language  to  express  the 
strange  sensations  occasioned  by  his  presence, 
that  presence  itself  whispered  to  her  the  melody 
and  the  song. 

Only  when  all  was  over,  and  she  saw  her 
father  and  felt  his  joy,  did  this  wild  spell  vanish 
before  the  sweeter  one  of  the  household  and 
filial  love.  Yet  again,  as  she  tinned  from  the 
stage,  she  looked  back  involuntarily,  and  the 
stranger's  calm  and  half  melancholy  smile  sunk 
into    her  heart— to   live  there — to  be  recalled 


-with  confused  meBiaries,  half  of  picture  end 
bftlf  of  pain. 

Pass  over  the  congretulalioas  cX  the  f^ood 
Cardinal- Virtaoso,  astonished  at  finding  himself 
and  all  Naples  had  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong 
on  a  subject  of  taste,  —  still  more  astonished 
at  (indiag  himself  and  all  Naples  combiaing  to 
coofees  it ;  pass  over  the  whispered  ecstasies  of 
admiration  which  buzzed  in  the  singer's  enXt  as 
once  more,  in  her  modest  veil  and  (fiiiet  dress, 
die  e8caj)ed  from  the  crtjwd  of  gallants  that 
choked  up  every  avenue  behind  the  scenes; 
pass  over  the  sweet  embrace  of  &ther  and 
child,  returning  through  the  starlit  streets  and 
along  the  deserted  Chiaja  in  the  Cardinal's 
carriage  ;  never  pause  now  to  note  the  tears  ami 
ejaculations  of  the  pood,  simple-hearted  mother 
.  .  .  see  them  retumcil — see  the  well-known 
room,  venimus  ad  laretn  nottrum — sec  old  Gio- 
netta  bustlti^  at  the  supper;  and  hear  Pisani, 
as  he  rouses  the  barbiton  from  its  case,  commu- 
nicating all  that  has  happened  to  the  intelli- 
gent Familiar ;  hark  to  the  mother's  merry  low 
English  laugh, — Why,  Viob,  strange  child, 
c  3 
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sittest  thoii  apart,  thy  face  leaning  on  thy  fair 
hands,  thine  eyes  fixed  on  space?  Up,  rouse 
thee  I  Every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  home 
must  smile  to-night.* 

And  a  happy  re-union  it  was  round  that 
humble  table ;  a  feast  Lueullus  might  have 
envied  in  his  Hall  of  Ajrollo,  in  the  dried  grapes 
and  the  dainty  sarcUnes,  and  the  luxurious  \)o- 
Icnta,  and  the  old  lacrima,  a  present  from  the 
good  Cardinal.  The  barhiton,  placed  on  a  chair 
— a  tall,  high-backed  chair — beside  the  musician, 
seemed  to  take  a  part  in  the  festive  meal.  Its 
honest  varnished  face  glowed  in  the  light  of  the 
lamp ;  and  there  was  an  impish,  sly  demureness 
in  its  verj'  silence,  as  its  master,  between  every 
mouthful,  turned  to  talk  to  it  of  something  he 
had  forgotten  to  relate  before.  The  good  wife 
looked  affectionately  on,  and  could  not  eat  for 
joy ;  but  suddenly  she  rose,  and  placed  on  the 
artist's  temples  a  laurel  wreath,  which  she  had 
woven   beforehand  in   fond  anticipation  ;  and 
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Viola,  on  the  other  side  her  brother,  the  baxv 
bitoo,  re-arranged  the  cbaplet,  and  Maoothiiig 
back  her  lather  s  hair,  whispered,  "  Caro  Patbw, 
jou  will  not  let  Aim  scold  me  again  T 

Then  poor  Pisani,  rather  distracted  between 
the  two,  and  excited  both  by  the  Ucrima  and 
his  triumph,  turned  to  the  younger  child  with 
so  naive  and  grotesque  a  pride,  "  I  don't  know 
which  to  thank  the  must.  You  give  me  so 
much  joy,  chikl, — I  am  so  proud  of  thee  and  my- 
sel£  But  he  and  I,  poor  fellow,  have  been  w) 
often  anhappy  together !" 

NHola'a  sleep  was  broken ;  that  was  natiinU. 
The  intoxication  of  vanity  and  triumph,  the 
happiness  in  the  happiness  she  had  caused,  all 
this  was  better  than  sleep.  But  still  from  all 
this,  again  and  ^ain  her  thoughts  flew  to  those 
haunting  eyes,  to  that  smile,  with  which  for 
ever  the  memory  of  the  triumph,  of  the  happi- 
ness, was  to  be  united.  Ucr  feelings,  like  her 
own  character,  were  strange  and  peculiar.  They 
were  not  those  of  a  girl  whose  heart,  for  the 
first  time  reached  through  the  eye,  sighs  its 
oatoral  and  native  langimgc  of  first  love.     It 
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ection  that  the  sight  of  this  stranger  had 
ueathed;   it   was    a    human   sentiment   of  H 
litucle  and  delight,   mixed   with  something 
re  mysterious,  of  fear  and  awe.     Certainly 

had  seen  before  tliose  features;  Init  when 
I  how  ?  only  when  her  thoughts  had  sought 

shape  out  her  future,  and  when  in  spite 
all    the   attempts    to   vision    forth    a    fate 

owers  and  sunshine,  a  dark  and  chill  fore- 

Dg  made  her  recoil  bock  into  her  deepest 
It  was  a  something  found  that  had  long 
sought  for  by  a  thousand  restless  yearnings 

■vague  desires,  less  of  the  heart  than  mind ; 

AS  when  youth  discovers  the  one  to  be 
oved,  but  rather,  as  when  the  student,  long 
Idering  after  the  clue  to  some  truth  in 
mce,  sees  it  glimmer  dimly  before  him,  to 
knii.  Ij.  rocedc.  tf»  Mlliirf-.  anil  to  WtUie  HiBim. 
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all  suspicion  of  its  parentage  ;  and  the  overture 
and  opening,  in  which  the  music  had  been  regular 
and  sweet,  had  led  the  audience  to  fancy  they  de- 
tected the  genius  of  their  favourite  Paisiello. 
Long  accustomed  to  ridicule  and  almost  to  de- 
spise the  pretensions  of  Pisani  as  a  composer, 
they  now  felt  as  if  they  had  been  unduly  cheated 
into  the  applause  with  which  they  had  hailed 
the  OFcrture  and  the  commencing  scenas.  An 
ominous  buzz  circulated  round  the  house ; — the 
singers,  the  orchestra — electrically  sensitive  to 
the  impression  of  the  audience — grew,  thein- 
■elves,  agitated  and  dismayed,  and  failed  in  the 
energy  and  precision  which  could  alone  carry  off 
the  grotesqucness  of  the  music. 

There  arc  always  in  every  theatre  many 
rivals  to  a  new  author,  and  a  new  |->erformcr — a 
party  impotent  while  all  goes  well — tnit  a  dan- 
gerous ambush  the  instant  some  accident  throws 
into  confusion  the  march  to  success.  A  hiss 
aroec ;  it  was  partial,  it  is  true,  but  the  significant 
silence  of  all  applause  seemed  to  forebode  the 
coming  moment  when  the  displeasure  would  grow 
contagious.     It  was  the  breath  that  stirred  the 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

E  cosi  i  pigri  e  timidi  desiri 

Sprona. 

GsRuSAL.  Lib.  cant.  iv.  Uxxviii. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Pisani,  except  when  the 
duties  of  his  profession  made  special  demand  on 
his  time,  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  the  mid- 
day to  sleep ;  a  habit  not  so  much  a  luxury  as 
a  necessity,  to  a  man  who  slept  very  little 
during  the  night.  In  fact,  whether  to  compose 
or  to  practise,  the  hours  of  noon  were  precisely 
those  in  which  Pisani  could  not  have  been 
active  if  he  would.  His  genius  resembled  those 
fountains  full  at  dawn  and  evening,  overflowing 
at  night,  and  perfectly  dry  at  the  meridian. 
During  this  time,  consecrated  by  her  husband 
to  repose,  the    Signora  generally  stole  out  to 
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make  the  purchases  necessary  for  the  little 
household,  or  to  enjoj,  as  what  woman  does 
not,  a  little  relaxation  in  gossip  with  some  of 
her  own  sex.  And  the  day  following  tiaa 
brilliant  triumph,  how  many  congratulations 
would  she  have  to  receire. 

At  these  times  it  was  Viola's  habit  to  seat 
herself  without  the  door  of  the  house,  under  an 
awning  which  sheltered  from  the  sun,  without 
obstructing  the  view ;  and  there  now,  with  the 
prompt-book  on  her  knee,  on  which  her  eye 
roves  listlessly  from  time  to  time,  you  may 
behold  her,  the  vine  leaves  clustering,  from  their 
arching  trellis  over  the  door  behind,  and  the 
lazy  white-sailed  boats  skimming  along  the  sea 
that  stretched  before. 

As  she  thus  sat,  rather  in  reverie  than 
thought,  a  man  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Posilipo,  with  a  slow  step  and  downcast  eyes, 
passed  close  by  the  house,  and  Viola  looking 
up  abruptly,  started  in  a  kind  of  terror  as  she 
recognised  the  stranger.  She  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary exclamation,  and  the  cavalier  turning, 
saw,  and  paused. 
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He  stood  a  moment  or  two  between  her  and 
the  sunlit  ocean,  contemplating  in  a  silence  too 
serious  and  gende  for  the  boldness  of  gallantry, 
the  lilashing  face  and  the  young  slight  form 
before  him  :  at  length  he  spoke. 

"Are  you  happy,  my  child,"  he  said,  in 
almost  a  paternal  tone,  "at  the  career  that  lies 
before  you  ?  From  sixteen  to  thirty,  the  music 
in  the  breath  of  applause  is  sweeter  than  all  the 
music  your  voice  can  utter !" 

"  I  know  not ;"  replied  Viola,  felteringly,  but 
encouraged  by  the  liquid  softness  of  the  accents 
that  addressed  her — "  I  know  not  whether  I  am 
happy  now,  but  1  was,  last  night  And  I  feel, 
too.  Excellency,  that  I  have  you  to  thank, 
though,  (x^rhaps,  you  scarce  know  why !" 

"  You  deceive  yourself,"  said  the  cavalier, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  am  aware  that  I  assisted  to 
your  merited  success,  and  it  is  you  who  scarce 
know  how.  The  why  I  will  tell  you :  because 
I  saw  in  your  heart  a  nobler  ambition  than  that 
of  the  woman's  vanity ;  it  was  the  daughter  that 
interested  mc.  Perhaps  you  would  rather  I 
should  have  admired  tlie  singer  1" 
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••  No ;  oh,  no  I" 

"  Well,  I  believe  you.  And  now,  since  we 
hxve  thus  met,  I  will  pause  to  counsel  you. 
WTien  next  you  go  to  the  theatre,  you  will  have 
at  your  feet  all  the  young  gallantry  of  Naples. 
Poor  infant !  the  tlame  that  dazzles  the  eye  can 
scorch  the  wing.  Remember  that  the  only 
homage  that  does  not  sully,  must  be  that  which 
these  gallants  will  not  give  thee.  And  whatever 
thy  dreams  of  the  future — and  I  see,  while  I 
speak  to  thee,  how  wandering  they  are,  and 
wild — may  only  those  be  fulfiUed  which  centre 
round  the  hearth  of  home." 

He  paused,  as  Viola's  breast  heaved  beneath 
its  robe.  And  with  a  burst  of  natural  and  inno- 
cent emotions,  scarcely  comprehending,  though 
an  Italian,  the  grave  nature  of  his  advice,  she 
exclaimed — 

"  Ah,  Excellency,  you  cannot  know  how  dear 
to  mc  that  home  is  already.  And  my  father — 
there  woidd  be  no  home,  Signer,  without 
himr 

A  deep  and  melancholy  shade  settled  over 
the  face  of  the  Cavalier.     He  looked  up  at  the 
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quiet  house  buried  amidst  the  vine-leaves,  and 
turned  again  to  the  vivid,  animated  &ce,  of  the 
young  actress. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  he.  "  A  simple  heart  may 
be  its  own  best  guide,  and  so,  go  on,  and  prosper. 
Adieu,  fair  singer." 

"  Adieu,  Excellency ;  but,"  and  something 
she  could  not  resist— an  anxious,  sickening  feeling 
of  fear  and  hope — impelled  her  to  the  question, 
"  I  shall  see  you  again,  shall  I  not,  at  San  Carlo?" 

"  Not,  at  least,  for  some  time.  I  leave  Naples 
to-day." 

"  Lifleed ;"  and  Viola's  heart  sunk  within  her: 
the  poctrj'  of  the  stage  was  gone. 

"  And,"  said  the  Cavalier,  turning  back,  and 
gently  laying  his  hand  on  hers — "And  perhaps 
before  we  meet,  you  may  have  suffered; — known 
the  first  sharp  griefe  of  human  life  ; — known  how 
little  what  fame  can  gain,  repays  what  the  heart 
can  lose ;  but  be  brave,  and  yield  not — not  even 
to  what  may  seem  the  piety  of  sorrow.  ()1h 
■erve  yon  tree  in  your  neighbour's  garden. 
Look  how  it  grows  up,  crooked  and  distorted. 
Some  wind  scattered  the  germ,  from  which  it 
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apning,  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock ;  choked  up  and 
walled  round  by  crags  and  buildings,  by  nature 
and  man,  its  life  has  been  one  struggle  for  the 
light ; — light  which  makes  to  that  life,  the  ne- 
oeaei^  and  the  principle :  you  sec  how  it  has 
writhed  and  twisted — how,  meeting  the  barrier 
in  one  spot,  it  has  laboured,  and  worked,  stem 
nnd  branches,  towards  the  clear  skies  at  last. 
What  has  preserved  it  through  each  disfavour 
of  birth  and  circiunstances  —  why  are  its 
leaves  as  green  and  fair  as  those  of  the  vine 
behind  you,  which,  with  all  its  arms,  can  em- 
brace the  open  sunshine  ?  My  child,  because  of 
the  very  instinct  that  impelled  the  struggle — 
because  the  labour  for  the  light,  won  to  the 
light  at  length.  So  with  a  gallant  heart,  tlirough 
every  adverse  accident,  of  sorrow,  and  of  fate, 
to  turn  to  the  sun,  to  strive  for  the  heaven ; 
this  it  is  that  gives  knowledge  to  the  strong,  and 
happiness  to  the  weak.  Ere  we  meet  again, 
you  will  turn  sad  and  heavy  eyes  to  those  quiet 
boughs,  and  when  you  hear  the  birds  sing  from 
them,  and  see  the  sunshine  come  aslant  from 
crag  and  housetop  to  be  the  playfellow  of  their 
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leaves,  lenm  the  lesson  that  Nature  teaches  yoii, 
and  strive  through  darkness  to  the  light !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  moved  on  slowly,  and  left 
Viola  wondering  —  silent  —  saddened  with  his 
dim  prophecy  of  coming  evil,  and  yet,  through 
sadness,  charmed.  Involiintarily  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed him  —  involuntarily  she  stretched  forth 
her  arms,  as  if  by  a  gesture  to  call  him  back ; 
she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  seen 
him  turn — to  have  heard  once  more  his  low, 
calm,  silvciy  voice,— to  have  felt  again  the  light 
touch  of  his  hand  on  hers.  As  moonlight  that 
softens  into  beauty  every  angle  on  which  it  falls, 
seemed  his  presence, — as  moonlight  vanishes,  and 
things  assume  their  common  Jispect  of  the  rugged 
and  the  mean — he  receded  from  her  eyes,  —  and 
the  outward  scene  was  commonplace  once  more. 

The  stranger  passed  on,  through  that  long 
and  lovely  roatl  which  reaches  at  last  the  palaces 
that  face  the  public  gardens,  and  conducts  to 
the  more  i)opulous  quarters  of  the  city. 

A  group  of  young  dis<ipatcd  coiuticrs,  loiter- 
ing by  the  gateway  of  a  house  which  was  ojMjn 
for  the  favourite  pastime  of  the  day— the  resort 
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of  the  wealthier  and  more  high-born  gamesters — 
made  way  for  him,  as  with  a  courteous  inclina- 
lion  he  passed  by  them. 

"  Per  fede,'"  said  one,  "  is  not  that  the  rich 
Zanoni,  of  whom  the  town  talks?" 

"  Aj — they  say  his  wealth  is  incalculable  !" — 

"  T7i<y  say — who  are  thty  9 — what  is  tlie  au- 
thority? He  has  not  been  so  many  days  at 
Naples,  and  I  cannot  yet  find  any  one  who 
knows  aught  of  his  birth-place,  his  parentage, 
or,  what  is  more  important,  his  estates !" — 

"  That  is  true ;  but  he  arrived  in  a  goodly 
vessel,  which  tlutf  say  is  his  own.  See — no,  you 
cannot  see  it  here, — but  it  rides  yonder  in  the 
Bay.  The  banker  he  deals  with,  speaks  with 
awe  of  the  sums  placed  in  his  hands." 

"  Whence  came  he  ?" — 

"  From  some  sea-port  in  the  East.  My  valet 
learned  from  some  of  the  sailors  on  the  Mole 
that  he  had  resided  many  years  in  the  interior 
of  India.^ 

"  Ah,  1  am  told  meu  pick  up  gold  there  like 
pebbles,  and  there  are  rallies  \vhere  the  birds 
build  their  nests  with  emeralds  to  attract  the 
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moths.  Here  comes  our  prince  of  gamesters, 
Cetoxa;  be  sure  tliat  he  already'  must  have 
made  acquaintance  with  so  wealthy  a  cavalier : 
he  has  that  attraction  to  gold  which  the  magnet 
has  to  steel.  Well,  Cetoxa,  what  iresh  news  of 
the  ducatji  of  Signor  Zanoni  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Cetoxa,  carelessly,  "  my  friend" — 
"  Ha!  ha!  hear  him ! — his  friend" — 
"  Yes ;  my  friend  Zanoni  is  going  to  Rome 
for  a  short  time ;  when  he  returns  he  has  pro- 
mised me  to  fix  a  day  to  sup  with  me,  and  I 
will  then  introduce  him  to  you,  and  to  the  best 
society  of  Naples.  Diavolo !  but  he  is  a  most 
agreeable  and  witty  gentleman !" 

"  Pray  tell  us  liow  you  came  so  suddenly  to 
be  his  friend. ■" 

"  My  dear  Belgioso,  nothing  more  natural. 
He  desired  a  box  at  San  Carlo ;  but  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  the  expectation  of  a  new  opera 
(ah,  how  superb  it  is, — that  poor  devil,  Pisani  I — 
who  would  have  thought  it  ?)  and  anew  singer — 
(what  a  face — what  a  voice ! — ah !)  had  engaged 
every  comer  of  the  house.  I  heard  of  Zanoni's 
desire  to  honour  the  talent  of  Naples,  and,  with 
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laj  usual  courtesy  to  distinguished  strangers,  I 

St  to  place  tny  box  at  his  disposal.  He  ae- 
'oepts  it, —  I  wait  on  him  between  the  acts, — he 
is  most  charming, — he  invites  me  to  supper. — 
Cospetto,  what  a  retinue .'  We  sit  late, — I  tell 
him  all  the  news  of  Naples, — we  grow  bosom 
friends, — he  presses  on  me  this  diamond  before 
we  part, — it  is  a  trifle,  he  tells  me, — the  jew- 
ellers value  it  at  5000  pistoles! — the  merriest 
erening  I  have  passed  these  ten  years  I" 

The  cavaliers  crowded  round  to  admire  the 
diamond. 

**  Signor  Coimt  Cetoxa,"  said  one  grave- 
locdung  sombre  man,  who  had  crossed  himself 
two  or  three  times  during  the  NeapoHtan's  nar- 
rative. "  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  strange 
reports  about  this  person ;  and  are  you  not 
afraid  to  receive  from  him  a  gift,  which  may 
cany  w^ith  it  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Do 
you  not  know  that  he  is  said  to  be  a  sorcerer — 
to  possess  the  mal-occhio — to — " 

"  Prithee,  spare  us  your  antiquated  super- 
stitions," interrupted  Cetoxa,  contemptuously. 
"  Tliey  are  out  of  fashion,  nothing  now  goes 
down   but   scepticism    and   philosophy.      And 
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what,  after  all,  do  these  rumours,  when  sifted, 
amount  to.  They  have  no  origin  but  this 
— a  silly  old  man  of  eighty-six,  quite  in  his 
dotage,  solemnly  avers  that  he  saw  this  same 
Zanoni  seventy  jears  a^o — (he  himself,  tlie 
narrator,  then  a  mere  boy) — at  Milan.  When 
this  very  Zanoni,  as  you  all  see,  is  at  least  as 
young  as  you  or  I,  Belgioso." 

"  But  that,"  said  the  grave  gentleman,  "  t]iat 
is  the  mystery.  Old  A  veil  i  declares  that 
Zanoni  does  not  seem  a  day  older  than  when 
they  met  at  Milan.  He  says  thai  even  then,  at 
Milan — mark  this — where,  though  under  another 
name,  this  Zanoni  appeared  in  the  same  splen- 
dour, he  was  attended  also  by  the  same  mystery. 
And  that  an  old  man  there,  remembered  to  have 
seen  him  sixty  years  before,  in  Sweden." 

"  Tush,"  returned  Cetoxa,  "  the  same  thing 
has  been  stud  of  the  quack  Cagliostro — mere 
fables.  I  will  believe  them  when  I  see  this 
diamond  turn  to  a  wisp  of  bay.  For  the  rest 
(he  added  gravely)  I  consider  this  illustrious 
gentleman  my  friend  ;  and  a  whisper  against 
his  honour  and  repute  will,  in  future,  be  equi- 
valent to  an  afirout  to  myself." 
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Cetoxa  was  a  redoubted  swordsman,  and 
excelled  in  a  peculiarly  awkward  manceuvre, 
which  he  himself  had  added  to  the  variations  of 
the  stoccata.  The  grave  gentleman,  however 
aaxious  for  the  spiritual  weal  of  the  Count,  had 
an  equal  regard  for  his  own  corporeal  safety. 
He  contented  himself  with  a  look  of  com- 
passion, and,  turning  throi^h  the  gateway, 
ascended  the  stairs  to  the  gaming-tables. 

"  Ha,  har  said  Cetoxa,  laughing,  "  oiu:  good 
Loredano  is  envious  of  my  diamond.  Gentle- 
men, you  sup  with  me  to-night.  I  assure  you  I 
never  met  a  more  delightllil,  sociable,  enter- 
taining person — than  my  dear  friend,  the  Signer 
Zanoni." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Quello  Ippogifo,  graude  e  strano  augello 
Lo  porta  via." 

Orl.  FvR.CTi.  xriii. 

And  now,  accompanying  this  mysterious  Za- 
noni,  am  I  compelled  to  bid  a  short  farewell  to 
Naples.  Mount  behind  me — mount  on  my 
hippogriff,  reader — settle  yourself  at  your  ease. 
I  bought  the  pillion  the  other  day  of  a  poet  who 
loves  his  comfort ;  it  has  been  newly  stuffed  for 
your  special  accommodation.  So,  so,  we  ascend ! 
lyook  as  we  ride  aloft — look! — never  fear, 
hippogriffs  never  stumble ;  and  every  hippo- 
griff in  Italy  is  warranted  to  carry  elderly  gen- 
tlemen— look  down  on  the  gliding  landscapes ! 
There,    near   the   ruins   of   the  Oscan's    old 
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Atella,  rises  Aversa,  once  the  strong  hold  of  the 
Norman ;  there  gleam  the  columns  of  Capua, 
abore  the  Vulturnian  Stream.  Hail  to  ye,  corn- 
fields and  vineyards  famous  for  the  old  Falernian  ! 
Hail  to  je,  golden  orange  groves  of  Mola  di 
Gaeta !  Hail  to  ye,  sweet  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers,  omnis  eopia  narium,  that  clothe  the 
mountain  skirts  of  the  silent  Lautulo? !  Shall 
we  rest  at  the  Volscian  Anxur — the  modem 
Terracina — where  the  lofty  rock  stands  like  the 
giant  that  guards  the  last  borders  of  the  southern 
land  of  Love?  Away,  away!  and  hold  your 
breath  as  we  flit  above  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
Dreary  and  desolate,  tiieir  miasma  is  to  the  gar- 
dens vre  have  passed  what  the  rank  common- 
place of  life  is  to  the  heart  when  it  has  left  love 
l>ehind.  Mournful  Campagna,  thou  openest  on 
us  in  majestic  sadness.  Rome,  seven-hilled 
Rome  I  receive  us  as  Memory  receives  the 
wayworn ;  receive  us  in  silence,  amidst  ruins  I 
Where  is  the  traveller  we  pursue?  Turn  the 
hippogriff  loose  to  graze  ;  he  loves  the  acanthus 
that  wreathes  round  yon  broken  columns.  Yes, 
that  is  the  Arch  of  Titus,  the  conqueror  of  Jeru- 
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salcm,  —  that   the    Colosseum  !     Through  one 

passed   the   triiiinph  of  the  deified  invader 

iu  one  fell  the  butchered  gladiators.  Monu- 
ments of  murder,  how  poor  the  thoiiglits,  ho«" 
mean  the  memories  ye  awaken,  compared  with 
those  that  speak  to  the  heart  of  man  on  the 
heights  of  Phyle,  or  by  thy  lone  mound,  grey 
Marathon!  We  stand  amidst  weeds,  and 
brambles,  and  long,  waving  herbage.  Where 
wc  stand  reigoed  Nero — here  were  his  tesselated 
floors ;  here  "  mighty  in  the  Heaven,  a  second 
Heaven,"  hung  the  vault  of  his  ivory  roo& — 
here,  arch  upon  arch,  pillar  on  pillar,  glittered  to 
the  world  the  golden  palace  of  its  master — the 
Golden  House  of  Nero.  How  the  lizard  watches 
us  with  his  bright  timorous  eye  I  We  disturb 
bis  reign.  Gather  that  wild  flower:  the  Golden 
House  ia  vanished — but  the  wild  flower  may 
have  kin  to  those  which  the  stranger's  hand 
scattered  over  the  tyrant's  grave; — see,  over 
this  soil,  the  grave  of  Rome,  Nature  strews 
the  wild  flowers  still  I 

Iu  the   midst   of  this  desolation   is  an  old 
building,  of  the  middle  ages.    Here  dwells  a  sin- 
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gular  Recluse,  In  the  season  of  the  malaria,  the 
native  peasant  flies  the  rank  vegetation  round  ; 
but  he,  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  breathes  in 
safety  the  pestilential  air.  He  has  no  friends, 
oo  associates,  no  companions,  except  books  and 
instruments  of  science.  He  is  often  seen  wan- 
dering over  the  grass-grown  hills,  or  sauntering 
through  the  streets  of  the  new  city,  not  with  the 
absent  brow  and  incurious  air  of  students,  but 
with  observant,  piercing  eyes,  that  seem  to  dive 
into  the  hearts  of  the  passers  by.  An  old  man, 
but  not  infirm — erect  and  stately,  as  if  in  his 
prime.  None  know  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor.  He  asks  no  charity,  and  he  gives  none — 
he  does  no  evil,  and  seems  to  confer  no  good. 
He  is  a  man  who  appears  to  have  no  world  be- 
yond himself;  but  appearances  are  deceitful ; 
and  Science,  as  well  as  Benevolence,  lives  in  the 
Universe.  This  abode,  for  the  first  time  since 
thus  occupied,  a  visitor  enters.     It  is  Zanoni. 

You  obsene  them  seated  together,  convers- 
ing eamesdy.  Years  long  and  many  have 
flown  away  since  they  met  last — at  least,  bodily, 
and  face  to  face.  But  if  they  are  sages,  thought 
can   meet    thought,   and   spirit   spirit,    though 


^^nSoistcn  over  the  Phaedo.      May  Homo 
||ve  with  all  men  for  ever !     They  converse— 
jhcy  confess  to  each  other — they  conjure  up  thi 
past,  and  repeople  it ;  but  note  how  dift'erentl^ 
do  such   remembrances   affect   the   two.      On 
Zanoni's  face,  despite  its  habitual  calm,  the  emo- 
tions change  and  go.     He  has  acted  in  the  Past 
be  surveys ;  but  not  a  trace  of  the  humanity 
;hat    participates    in  joy   and  sorrow   can   be 
letected  on  the  pa.ssionlcss  visage  of  his  com- 
panion:  the  Past,  to  him,  as  is  now  the  Pre- 

it,  has  been  but  as  nature  to  the  sage,  the  vo- 
imc  to  the  student — a  calm  and  spirittial  life — 

study — a  contemplation. 

From  the  Past  they  turn  to  the  Future.    Ah  ! 

the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Future  seemed 
Ithuig  tangible — it  was  woven  up  in  all  men's 
and  hopes  of  the  Present.       ^^^^ 
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Ori),  bJuod-red  amidst  cloud  and  rapoor, — uj)> 
cenain  if  a  comet  or  a  mid.  Bcfaoid  the  icy 
and  profband  diadato  on  the  brow  of  the 
old  man — the  lofty  yet  touching  ladDeM  that 
dazkens  the  gloiious  countenance  ofZanonL  la 
it  thai  one  views  with  contempt  the  struggle 
md  its  iaae,  and  the  other  with  awe  or  pity  ? 
Wisdom  contemplating  mankind  leads  bat  lo 
the  two  results — Compassion  or  Diadain.  He 
who  believes  in  other  worlds  can  accustom  him- 
self to  look  on  this  as  the  naturalist  un  tlu.'  revo- 
lutions of  an  ant-hill  or  of  a  leaf.  What  is  the 
Earth  to  Infinity — what  its  duration  to  the 
Eternal !  Oh,  how  much  greater  b  the  soul  of 
one  man  than  the  vicissitudes  of  the  whole 
globe  !  Child  of  heaven,  and  heir  of  immor- 
tality, how  from  some  star  hereafter  wilt  thou 
look  back  on  the  ant-hill  and  it^  commotions, 
from  Clovis  to  Robespierre,  from  Noali  to  the 
Final  Fire.  The  spirit  that  can  contemplate,  tliat 
lives  only  in  the  intellect,  can  ascend  to  its  star, 
even  from  the  midst  of  tlic  Burial-ground  callcii 
Earth,  and  while  the  Sarcophagus  called  Life 
immmes  in  its  clay  the  Everlasting ! 
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But  thou,  Zanoni — thou  hast  refused  to  live 
otdy  in  the  intellect — thou  hast  not  mortified 
the  heart — thy  pulse  still  beats  with  the  sweet 
music  of  mortal  passion — thy  kind  is  to  thee  still 
something  warmer  than  an  abstraction  —  thou 
wouldst  look  upon  this  Revolution  in  its  cradle, 
which  the  storms  rock — thou  wouldst  see  the 
world  while  its  elements  yet  struggle  through  the 
chaos  I 

Go! 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Pr^piearg  ignorans  de  ce  faible  UDivers. 

VOLTAIBB. 

Nous  etions  k  table  chez  ud  de  nos  confreres  &  t'Acad£- 
mie,  Grand  Seigneur  et  homme  d'esprit. — La  Harpe 

One  evening,  at  Paris,  several  months  after  the 
date  of  our  last  chapter,  there  was  a  reunion  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  wits  of  the  time,  at  the 
house  of  a  personage  distinguished  alike  by  noble 
birth  and  liberal  accomplishments.  Nearly  all 
present  were  of  the  views  that  were  then  the 
mode.  For  as  came  afterwards  a  time  when 
nothing  was  so  unpopular  as  the  people,  so  that 
was  the  time  when  nothing  was  so  vulgar  as 
aristocracy.  The  airiest  fine  gentleman  and  the 
haughtiest  noble  prated  of  equality  and  lisped 
enlightenment 

Among  the   more  remarkable   guests   were 
D  3 
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Condorcet,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  reputation, 
the  correspondent  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
intimate  of  Voltaire,  the  member  of  half  tlie 
academics  of  Europe— noble  by  birth,  polished 
in  manners,  republican  in  opinions.  There,  too, 
was  the  venerable  Jlalesherbes,  "  I'amour  et 
les  dclices  de  la  Nation."*  There  Jean  Silvuin 
Bailly,  the  accomplisiicd  scholar — the  aspiring 
politician.  It  was  one  of  those  petUs  toupers  for 
which  the  capital  of  all  social  pleasures  was  so 
renowned.  The  conversation,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  literary  and  intellectual,  enlivened 
by  graceful  pleasantry.  Many  of  the  ladies  of 
that  ancient  and  proud  noblesse  —  for  the 
noblesse  yet  existed,  though  its  hours  were 
already  numbered  —  added  to  the  charm  of 
the  society ;  and  tlicirs  were  the  boldest  cri- 
ticisms, aQd  oflen  the  most  liberal  sentiment*. 

Vain  labour  for  me — vain  labour  almost  for 
the  grave  English  language,  to  do  justice  to  the 
sparkling  paradoxes  that  flew  from  Up  to  lip.  i 
The  favourite  theme  was  the  superiority  of  thei 
Modems  to  the  Ancients.    Condorcet  on  tbi^ 

*  So  called  by  liis  historiiiii,G«illanl. 
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head  was  eloquent,  aiid  to  some,  at  least,  of  his 
audience  most  convincing.  That  Voltaire  was 
greater  than  Homer  few  there  were  disposed  to 
denj.  Keen  was  the  ridicule  lavished  on  the 
dull  pedantry  which  finds  everything  ancient 
necessarily  sublime. 

"  Yet,"  said  the  graceful  Marquis  de , 

as  the  champagne  danced  tu  his  glass,  "  more  ri- 
diculous still  is  the  superstition  that  finds  every- 
tbiog  incomprehensible  holy !  But  intelligence 
circulates,  Condorcct;  like  water,  it  finds  its 
level.  My  hairdresser  said  to  mc  this  morning, 
*  Though  I  am  but  a  poor  fellow,  Monseigacur, 
I  believe  as  little  as  the  finest  gentleman !'  " 

"  Unquestionably,  the  great  Revolution  draws 
to  its  final  completion — a  pas  de  giant,  as 
^fontesquieu  said  of  his  own  immortal  work." 

Then  there  rushed  from  all — wit  and  noble, 
courtier  and  republican  —  a  confused  chorus, 
harmonious  only  in  its  anticipation  of  the  bril- 
liant things  to  which  "  the  great  Revolution" 
was  to  give  birtlu  Here  Condorcet  is  more 
eloquent  than  before. 

"  11  faut  ahsolument  que  la  Superstition  ct 
le    Fanatismc    fassent   place   a  la  philosopbie. 
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Kings     persecute    ]>ersons,    priests    opinion. 

Without  kings,  men  must  be  safe ;  and  without 

priests,  minds  must  be  free." 

"  Ah,"  murmured  the  Marquis,  "  and  as  ce 

cher  Diderot  has  so  well  sung — 

'  £t  (lea  boyaux  du  deniier  prvUe 
Scrrez  le  cou  du  dernier  roi.' " 

"  And  then,"  resumed  Condorccl — "  then 
commences  the  Age  of  Reason  I — Equality  in 
instruction — equality  in  institutions — equality 
in  wealth !  The  great  impediments  to  knowledge 
are,  first,  the  want  of  a  common  language  ;  and 
next,  the  short  duration  of  existence.  But  as  to 
the  first,  when  all  men  are  brothers,  why  not  an 
universal  language  ?  As  to  the  secend,— the  or- 
ganic perfectibility  of  the  vegetable  world  is  un- 
disputed, is  Nature  less  powerfiil  inthe  nobler  ex- 
istence of  thinking  man?  The  very  destruction  of 
the  two  most  active  causes  of  physical  deteriorat  ion 
— here,  luxurious  wealth, — there,  abject  penury 
— must  necessarily  prolong  the  general  term  of 
life.*  The  art  of  medicine  will  then  be  honoured 
in  the  place  of  war,  which  is  the  art  of  murder: 

*  Sm  Conilorcei't  posthumous  work  on  the  Progress  of 
Uic  Human  Mind. — Editob. 
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the  noblest  study  of  the  acutcst  minds  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  the  causes 
of  disease.  Life,  I  grant,  cannot  be  made 
eternal;  but  it  may  be  prolonged  almost  inde- 
finitely. And  as  the  meaner  animal  bequeaths 
its  vigour  to  its  offspring,  so  man  shall  transmit 
his  improved  organization,  mental  and  physical, 
to  his  sons.  O  yes,  to  such  a  consummation 
does  our  age  approach !" 

The  venerable  Malesherbes  sighed.  Per- 
haps he  feared  the  consummation  might  not 
come  in  time  for  him.     The  hamlsomc  Marquis 

de and  the  ladies,  yet  handsomer  than  he, 

looked  conviction  and  delight. 

But  two  men  there  were,  seated  next  to  each 
other,  who  joined  not  in  the  general  talk ;  the 
one,  a  stranger  newly  arrived  in  Paris,  where  his 
wealth,  his  person,  and  his  accomplishments  had 
already  made  him  remarked  and  courted ;  the 
other,  an  old  man,  somewhere  about  seventy — 
the  witty  and  virtuous,  brave  and  still  light- 
hearted  Cazotte,  the  author  of  Le  Diahle 
Amoureitx. 

These  two  conversed  familiarly  and  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  only  by  an  occasional  smile 


jcfore." 

"  I  thought  I  could  not  forget  your  couiite- 
aaucc ;  yet  I  task  in  vain  my  recollections  of 
the  past." 

"  I  will  assist  you.  Recall  the  time  when, 
cil  by  curiosity,  or  perhaps  tiie  iioljler  desire  of 

owledge,  you  sought  initiation  into  the  mys- 

ious  order  of  Marlines  dc  Pasqualis."* 

Il  is  50  recorded  of  Caimte.  Of  Marlines  de  Pjsqiialis 
le  is  known;  even  ihe  counirylo  wliicii  he  belonged  if 

matter  of  conjecture.  Equally  so  tlie  rileji,  ceremoniea,  ami 
ature  of  the  cabalitlic  order  he  established.  Saint  Martin 
ma  a  disciple  of  the  school,  and  that,  at  Icam,  is  in  its 
ivour;  for,  in  spile  ofhis  rnysticiiini,  do  man  more  ben«ft> 
tai,  generous,  pure,  and  virtuous,  ihnn  Saint  Martin, 
lomed  the  last  century.  Above  nil,  no  rnnn  more  distin- 
nislied  himself  from  iht  herd  of  sceptical  ptiilosophers  by  the 
lllanlr)'  and  fervour  with  which  lie  combated  materiiiliini, 
Bd  viiidlcaled  the  necessity  of  faith  amidst  a  chaos  of  unbe* 

iief.     It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Caiotte,  whatever  else 
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**  Ah !  is  it  possible !  You  are  ooe  of  that 
llieiii]gic  brotherhood?" 

**  ii»y,  I  attended  their  ceremaoics  but  to 
aee  how  Yainiy  they  cooght  to  revjre  the  oncirtit 
marrels  of  the  cabala." 

"  Such  studies  please  you  ?  I  have  shaken  off 
the  hifluencc  they  once  bud  on  my  own  imagi- 
oauon." 

"  You  have  not  ^lakcn  it  off,''  returned  the 

sger,    gravely ;    "  it   ie   on   you    still — on 

^ou  at   this  hour;  it  beats  in   your  heart;   it 

kindles  in  your  reason;  it  viill  speak  in  your 

tongue  r 

And  tlien,  with  a  yet  lower  voice,  the  stranger 

itinued  to  address  hini,  to  remind  him  of 
certain  ceremonies  and  doctrines, — to  explain 
and  enforce  them  by  references  to  the  actual 
experience  and  history  of  his  listener,  which 
Ca£otte  thrilled  to  find  so  familiar  to  u 
stranger. 

Gmdually  die  old  man's  pleasing  and  benevo- 
lent countenance  grew  overcast,  and  he  tiuncd, 

to  wriie  these  words  : — "  Ma.  feiDme,  mes  enfitns  i>e  me 
pleum  pas,  ne  m'oubliez  pas,  maix  souveoei-vous  surtoul 
;  tie  -itnais  oSenser  Dieu." — Eduob. 
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from  time  to  time,  searching,  curious,  uneasy 
glances  at  bis  companiou. 

The    charminji;    Duchess  de    G archly 

pointed  out  to  the  tively  guests  the  abstracted 
air  and  clouded  brow  of  the  poet;  and  Con- 
dorcet,  who  liked  no  one  else  to  be  remarked 
when  he  himself  was  present,  said  to  Cazotte, 
"  Well,  and  what  do  you  predict  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— how,  at  least,  will  it  affect  us  ?" 

At  that  (jucstion,  Cazotte  started — his  cheeks 
grew  pale,  large  drops  stootl  on  his  forehead — 
his  lips  writhed.  His  gay  companions  gazed  on 
him  in  surprise. 

"  Speak  !"  whispered  the  stranger,  laying  his 
hand  gently  upon  the  arm  of  the  old  wit. 

At  that  word,  Cazotte  s  face  grew  locked  and 
rigid,  his  eyes  dwelt  vacantly  on  space,  and 
in  a  low,  hollow  voice,  he  thus  answered* — 


•  Tlie  following  prophecy,  (not  unfamiliar,  perhaps,  lo 
tome  of  my  readers,)  wiih  some  slight  variations,  and 
at  greater  length,  in  the  text  of  the  authority  I  am  about  lo 
cite,  IS  to  be  found  in  La  llarpe's  posthumous  Works.  The 
MS.  is  said  to  exist  still  in  I^  llarpe't  hand-writing,  and  the 
story  is  given  on  M.  Pelilot's  authority,  vol.  i.  p.  62.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  inquire  if  there  be  doubts  of  its  foundation  ua 
fcci. — Editob. 
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"  You  ask  how  it  will  affect  youtselves, — ^you, 
its  most  learned,  and  its  least  selfish  agents.  I 
will  answer;  you.  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  will 
die  in  prison,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner. In  the  peaceful  happiness  of  that  day, 
the  philosopher  will  carry  about  with  him,  not 
the  elixir,  but  the  poison." 

**  My  poor  Cazotle,"  said  Condorcet,  with 
his  gentle  smile,  "  what  have  prisons,  execu- 
tioners, and  poison,  to  do  with  an  age  of  liberty 
and  brotherhood  ?" 

"  It  is  in  the  names  of  Liberty  and  Brother- 
hood that  the  prisons  will  reek,  and  the  heads- 
man be  glutted." 

"  You  are  thinking  of  priestcraft,  not  philo- 
sophy, Cazotte,"  said  Champfort.* — "  And  what 
of  me?" 


*  Champfort,  one  of  those  men  of  letters  who,  though 
misled  by  the  first  foir  show  of  the  Revolution,  refused  to 
follow  the  baser  men  of  action  into  its  horrible  excesses, 
lived  to  express  the  murderous  philanthropy  of  its  agents  by 
the  best  bon  root  of  the  time.  Seeing  written  on  the  walls, 
"  Fraternity  ou  la  Mort,"  he  observed  that  the  sentiment 
should  be  translated  thus — "  Sois  monjrire,  ouje  te  tue." 
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"  You  will  open  your  own  veins  to  escape  the 
fraternity  of  Cain.  Be  comforted ;  the  last  drops 
will  not  follow  the  razor.  For  you,  venerable 
Maleslierbcs,  —  for  you,  Aimar  Nicolai,  —  for 
you,  learned  Bailly,  —  I  see  them  dress  the 
scatfold!  And  all  the  while,  O  great  philo- 
sophers, your  murthercrs  will  have  no  word  but 
philosophy  on  their  lips !" 

The  hush  was  complete  and  universal  when 
the  pupil  of  Voltaire— the  prince  of  the  academic 
sceptics,  hot  La  Harpc — cried,  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh,  "  Do  not  flatter  me,  O  prophet,  by  ex- 
emption from  the  fate  of  my  companions.  Shall 
/  have  no  part  to  play  in  tliis  drama  of  your 
phantasies  ?" 

At  this  question,  Cazotte's  countenance  hwt 
its  unnatural  expression  of  awe  and  sternness; 
the  sardonic  humour  most  common  to  it  came 
back  and  played  in  his  brightening  eyes. 

"  Yes,  La  Harpc,  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
all !     y'ou  will  become — a  Christian  1" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  audience,  that  it 
uiumcnt  before  seemed  grave  and  thoughtful ; 
Olid  they  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 
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while  Cazotte,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  predictions, 
sunk  back  in  his  chair,  and  breathed  bard  and 
heavily. 

"  Nay,"  said  Madame  de  G ,  "  you  who 

have  predicted  such  grave  things  concerning  us, 
must  prophesy  something  also  about  yourselE" 

A  convulsive  tremor  shook  the  involuntary 
prophet ; — it  passed,  and  left  his  countenance 
elevated  by  an  expression  of  resignation  and 
calm.  "  Madame,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause, 
"  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  we  are  told  by 
Its  historian  that  a  man,  for  seven  successive 
days,  went  round  the  ramparts,  exclaiming, 
'  Woe  to  thee,  Jerusalem,  woe  to  myself  I' " — 

«  Well,  Cazotte,  well?"— 

"  And  on  the  seventh  day,  while  he  thus 
spoke,  a  stone  from  the  machines  of  the  Ro- 
mans dashed  him  into  atoms !" 

With  these  words,  Cazotte  rose;  and  the 
guests,  awed  in  spite  of  themselves,  shortly  after 
broke  up  and  retired. 


CHAPTER   \1I. 

Qui  done  I'a  donne  la  missioD  d'annoncer  an  peuple  qui 
la  divitiiic  n'existe  pas — queJavanlageIrouve»-tu  a  persuade 
a  I'homme  qu'une  force  aveugle  preside  a  ses  destines  e 
Trappe  au  hasard  )e  crime  el  la  vertu  ?  —  RoBESPiEsaE 
Discours,  Mai  7, 1794, 

It  was  sometime  before  midnight  when  the 
stranger  returned  home.  His  apartments  wen 
situated  in  one  of  those  vast  abodes  which  maji 
be  called  an  epitome  of  Paris  itself  The  cellan 
rented  by  mechanics,  scarce  removed  a  step 
from  paupers,  often  by  outcasts  and  fugitives  from 
the  law, — often  by  some  daring  writer,  whoj 
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lind  aiiMiDgst  the  tsts,  to  escape  the  petKcotion 

that  attends  the  virtuous, — the  ground-floor  ttc- 
capied  by  shops — the  entresol  by  arti8t»^the 
pnncipal  stories  by  nobles,  and  the  garret*  by 
joumeyiucn  or  grisettcs. 

As  the  stranger  passed  up  the  stairs,  a  young 
loan  of  a  form  and  countenance  singularly  unpre- 
paneseing,  emeiging  from  a  door  in  the  mtre$ol, 
bmshed  beside  him.  Ilis  glance  was  furtive, 
sinister,  savage,  andyct  fearful;  the  man's  fiice  was 
of  an  ashen  paleness,  and  the  features  worked 
convulsively.  The  stranger  paused,  aiul  ob- 
served him  with  thoughtful  looks,  as  he  hiuried 
down  the  stairs.  While  he  thus  stood,  he  heard  a 
groan  from  the  room  which  the  young  man  had 
just  quitted;  the  latter  bad  puUed-to  the  door  with 
hasty  vehemence,  but  some  fragment,  probably 
of  fuel,  had  prevented  its  closing,  and  it  now 
Blood  slightly  ajar;  the  stranger  pushed  it  open 
entered.  He  passed  a  small  anteroom, 
meanly  furnished,  and  stood  in  a  bedchamber 
of  meagre  and  sordid  discomfort.  Stretched 
OD  the  \ycA,  and  v^rithing  in  pain,  lay  au  old 
HMD;  a  single  caudle  lit  the  room,  and  threw 
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Its  sickly  ray  over  the  furrowed  and  deatli-likc 
face  of  the  sick  person.  No  attendant  was  by  : 
he  seemed  left  alone  to  breathe  his  last. 
"  Water,"  he  moaned,  feebly — "  water — I  parch, 
— I  bum  I"  The  intnidcr  approached  the  bctl, 
bent  over  him,  and  took  his  hand — "  Oh,  bless 
thee,  Jean,  bless  thee  I"  said  the  sufferer ;  "  hiut 
thou  brought  bj»ck  the  physician  already  ?  Sir, 
I  am  j>oor,  but  I  can  pay  you  well.  1  would 
not  die  yet,  for  that  young  man's  sake."  And 
he  sat  upright  in  his  bed,  and  fixed  his  dim 
eyes  anxiously  on  his  visitor. 

"  What  arc  your  symptoms,  your  disease  ?" 
"  Fire — fire — fire  in  the  heart,  the  entrails — 
I  blUTl  !" 

'•How  long  is  it  since  you  have  taken  food?" 
"  Food  I  only  this  broth.     There  is  the  basin, 
all  I  have  taken  these  six  hours.     I  bad  scarce 
drunk  it  ere  these  pains  began." 

The   stranger    looked    at    the    i^ajiiu,    some 
portion  of  tlie  contents  was  yet  left  there. 
"  Who  administered  this  to  you  ?" 
"Who?  Jean  I      Who  else  should?     I  have 
no  servant — none !     I  am  poor,  very  poor.  Sir. 
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But,  no!  you  physicians  do  not  care  for  the 
[wor.     /  am  rich  !  can  you  cure  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  Heaven  permit.  Wait  but  a  few 
moments.^ 

The  old  man  was  fast  sinking  tinder  the 
rapid  effects  of  poison.  The  stranger  repaired 
to  his  own  apartments,  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments,  with  some  preparation  that  had  the 
instant  resuh  of  an  antidote.  The  pain  ceased  ; 
the  bkie  and  hvid  colour  receded  from  the  lips ; 
the  old  man  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  The 
stranger  drew  the  curtains  round  the  bed,  took 
up  the  light,  and  inspected  the  apartment  The 
walk  of  both  rooms  were  hung  with  drawings 
of  masterly  excellence.  A  portfolio  was  filled 
with  sketches  of  equal  skill ;  but  these  last  were 
mostly  subjects  that  appalled  the  eye  and 
revolted  the  taste;  they  displayed  the  human 
Hgure  in  every  variety  of  suffering — the  rack, 
the  wheel,  the  gibbet,  all  that  cruelty  has  in- 
vented to  sharpen  the  pangs  of  death,  seemed 
yet  more  dreadful  from  tlic  passionate  gusto  and 
earnest  force  of  the  designer.  And  some  of  the 
coontenances    of  those    thus  delineated   were 


"  The  Future  of  the  Aristocrats."     In  a  come 
the  room,  and  close  by  an  old  bureau,  was 
I  bundle,    over  which,  as  if  to  hide  it, 
eloak  was  thrown  carelessly.      Several  shelve 
were   filled   with   books ;    these    were    aiinos 
ntirely  the  works  of  the  philosophers  of  tht 
me — the  phili>sopher8  of  the  material  school 
ipecially  the  Encyclopedistes,   whom   Robes- 
ierre  afterwards  so  singularly  attacked,  when 
the  coward  deemed  it  unsafe  to  leave  his  reign 
without  a  God.*     A  volume  lay  on  a  table,  it 
was  one  of  \'oltaire,  and  the  page  was  open  at 
lis  argumentative  assertion  of  the  existence  of 

•  Celle  sectc  (les  Encyclopt'clistcs)  propagca  avcc  beaucoiip 
e  z^le  ropitiion  du  materialisoic,  qui  pr^valut  parmi  les 
reads  et  parmi  les  beaux  esprits,  on  lui  doit  en  parlie 
itle  espice  de  philosophie  pratique  qui,  reduisont  rEgoisme 
I  iyatemc,  regarde  la  socieic  humaine  conmmjy^^^i 
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the  Supreme  Being.*  The  margin  was  covered 
with  pencilled  notes,  in  the  stiff  but  trenmioua 
h&nd  of  old  age ;  all  in  attempt  to  refute  or 
to  ridicule  the  logic  of  the  sage  of  Femey; 
Voltaire  did  not  go  far  enough  for  the  anno- 
taior !  The  clock  struck  two,  when  the  sound 
of  steps  was  heard  witliout.  The  stranger 
slentlj  sealed  himself  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
bed,  and  its  drapery  screened  him,  as  be  sat, 
from  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  now  entered  on 
tiptoe :  it  was  the  same  person  who  bad  passed 
him  on  the  stairs.  The  man  took  up  the  candle 
and  approached  the  bed.  The  old  man's  bet 
was  turned  to  the  pillow ;  but  he  lay  so  still,  and 
his  breathing  was  so  inaudible,  that  bis  sleep 
jnigfat  well,  by  that  hasty,  shrinking,  guilty 
g^ce,  be  mistaken  for  the  repose  of  death. 
The  new  comer  drew  back,  and  a  grim  smile 
puaed  over  his  &ce ;  he  replaced  the  candle 
on  the  table,  opened  the  bureau  with  a  key 
which  be  took  from  his  pocket,  and  loaded 
himself  with  several  rouleaus  of  gold,  that  he 
found  in  the  drawers.  At  this  time  the  old 
*  IlUloire  de  Jenni. 
VOL.    I.  B 


even  by  astonishtnenntra^  terror.  At  last  bt 
sprang  from  his  bed — 

"  Just  llcavcn  !  do  I  dream !  Thou — thoi 
— thou  for  whom  I  toiled  and  starved  !— 
Thour  1 

The  robber  started;  the  gold  fell  from  hii 
hand,  and  rolled  on  the  floor. 

"What!"  he  said,  "art  tliou  not  dead  yetl 
Has  the  poison  failed  ?" 

"  Poison,  boy  !  Ah !"  shrieked  the  old  man 
and  eovercd  his  face  with  bis  hands ;  then 
with  sudden  energy,  he  exclaimed,  "  Jean 
Jean  I  recall  that  word.  Rob,  phnider  me  i 
thou  wilt,  bill  do  not  say  thou  couldst  murdc 
one  who  only  lived  for  thee !  There,  there 
take  the  gold  ;  I  hoarded  it  but  for  thee.  Go- 
go  !"  and  the  old  man,  who,  in  his  passion  hac 
quitted  his  bed,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  foilec 
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bodv  which  he  had  so  lately  undergone.  The 
tahher  looked  at  him  with  a  hard  disdjiin. 

"  VSTiat  hare  I  ever  done  to  thee,  wreteh  ?^ 
cried  the  old  man,  "  what  but  loved  and  che- 
rished fbce  ?  Thou  wert  an  orphan,  an  outcast. 
I  niutured,  nursed,  adopted  thee  as  mv  i«)n. 
If  men  call  me  a  miser,  it  was  but  that  none 
might  despise  thee,  my  heir,  because  nature 
has  stonted  and  deformed  thee,  when  I  waa  no 
more.  Thou  wouldst  have  had  all  when  I  was 
dead.  Couldst  thou  not  spare  me  a  few  months 
or  dajs — nothing  to  tin-  youth,  all  that  h  left 
to  my  age  ?     ^^^lat  have  I  done  to  thee  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  continued  to  live,  and  thou 
woiddbt  make  no  will." 

"  Mon  Dieu !  Mon  Dieu  I" 

«  Tot,  Dim  !  Thy  God  !  Fool  I  Hast  thou 
not  told  me,  from  my  childhood,  that  there  is 
no  God  ?  Uast  thou  not  fed  me  on  philosophy? 
llast  thou  not  said,  <  Be  virtuous,  be  good,  be 
just,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  but  there  is  no 
life  after  this  life?'  Mankind  I  why  should  I 
tore  mankind?  Hideous  and  misshapen,  man- 
kind jeer  at  mc  as  I  pass  the  streets.  What 
b2 
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hast  thuu  done  to  me  ?  Thou  hast  taken  away 
from  me,  wlio  am  the  scofF  of  this  world,  the 
hoj>es  of  another  !  Is  there  no  other  life  ?  Well, 
tlien,  I  want  thy  gold,  that  at  least  I  may 
hasten  to  make  the  best  of  this !" 

"Monster I  Curses  light  on  thy  ingratitude, 
thy " 

"  And  who  hears  thy  curses?  Thou  knowest 
there  is  no  God  !  Mark  me ;  I  have  prepared 
all  to  fly.  Sec — I  have  my  passport;  my 
horses  wait  without ;  relays  are  ordered.  I 
have  thy  gold."  (And  the  wretch,  as  he  8ix>ke, 
continued  coldly  to  load  his  [wrson  with  th? 
rouleaus. )  "  And  now,  if  I  spare  thj-  life,  bow 
shall  I  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  not  inform  against 
mine  ?"  He  advanced  with  a  gloomy  scowl 
and  a  menacing  gesture  as  he  spoke. 

The  old  man's  anger  changed  to  fear.  He 
cowered  before  the  savage.  "  Let  rac  live  I 
let  me  live  I — that — that — " 

"That -what?" 

"  I  may  pardon  thee  I  Yes,  thou  hast  no- 
thing to  fear  from  me.     I  swear  it  T 

"  Swear  I  But  hv  whom  and  what,  old  man? 
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I  cannot  believe  thee,  if  thou  believest  not  in 
any  God!  Ha,  ha!  behold  the  result  of  thy 
leMonB." 

Another  moment,  and  those  murderous 
fingers  would  have  strangled  their  prey.  But 
between  the  assassin  and  his  victim  rose  a  form 
that  seemed  almost  to  both  a  vimtor  irom  the 
woild  that  both  denied — stately  with  majestic 
strength,  glorious  with  awful  beau^. 

The  ruffian  recoiled,  looked,  trembled,  and 
then  turned  and  fled  from  the  chamber.  The 
old  man  fell  again  to  the  ground  insensible. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


To  know  how  u  buJ  nan  will  act  when  in  power, 
reverse  all  ihe  doclrioes  he  preaches  when  obscure. 

S.  MoNT«OC. 

Aulipathiea  ulso  form  a  pntt  of  magic  (falsely)  so  calleJ. 
Man  naturally  has  Ihe  same  instinct  as  the  animals ;  which 
warns  them  involuntarily  against  the  creatures  that  are  hos- 
tile or  fatal  to  liieir  existence.  But  he  so  often  neglects  it 
that  it  becomes  dormant.  Not  so  the  true  cultivator  of  The 
Oreal  Science,  Sir. 

Tbishcgistu*  ihe  Fovrtb.    (A  Rosicrucian.) 


When  he  again  sjtw  the  old  mati  the  next 
day,  the  stranger  found  hiin  calm,  and  sur- 
prisingly recovered  from  the  scene  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  night  He  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  his  preserver  with  tearful  fervour,  and  statcil 
that  he  had  already  sent  for  a  relation,  who 
would  make  arrangements  for  his  future  safety 
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and  mode  of  life :  "  For  I  have  money  yet  left," 
laid  the  old  man;  "  and  henceforth  have  no 
motive  to  be  a  miser."  He  proceeded  then 
briefly  to  relate  the  origin  and  circumstances  of 
his  connexion  with  his  intended  murderer. 

It  seems  that  in  carHer  life  he  had  quarrelled 
with  his  relations — fi?om  a  difference  in  opinions 
of  belie£  Rejecting  all  religion  as  a  fable,  he 
yet  cultivated  feelings  that  inclined  him — for 
though  his  intellect  was  weak,  his  dispositions 
were  good — to  that  felse  and  exaggerated  sensi- 
bility which  its  dupes  so  often  mistake  for 
benevolence.  He  had  no  children ;  he  re- 
solved to  adopt  an  enfant  du  peuple^  He 
resolved  to  educate  this  boy  according  to 
"  Reason."  lie  selected  an  orphan  of  the 
lowest  extraction,  whose  defects  of  person  and 
constitution  only  yet  the  more  moved  his  pity, 
and  finally  engrossed  his  affection.  In  this 
outcast  he  not  only  loved  a  son,  he  loved  a 
theory  I  He  brought  him  up  most  philosophi- 
cally. Helvctius  had  proved  to  him  that  edu- 
cation can  do  all :  and  before  he  was  eight 
years  old,  the  little  Jean's  favourite  expressions 
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were — "  Lm  lumitre  et  la  vcrtu."  The  boy  shewed 
talents,  especially  in  art.  The  protector  sought 
for  a  master  who  was  as  free  from  **  superstition" 
as  himself,  and  selected  the  painter,  David. 
That  person,  as  hideous  as  his  pupil,  and  whose 
dispositions  were  as  vicious  as  his  professional 
abilities  were  undeniable,  was  certainly  as  free 
from  "  superstition"  as  the  protector  could  de- 
sire. It  was  reserved  for  Robespierre  hereafter 
to  make  the  sanguinary  painter  believe  in  the 
Etre  Supreme.  The  boy  was  early  sensible 
of  his  ugliness,  which  was  almost  preternatural. 
His  benefactor  found  it  in  vain  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  malice  of  nature  by  his  philosophical 
aphorisms;  but  when  he  pointed  out  to  him 
that  in  this  world  money,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  defects,  the  boy  listened  eagerly, 
and  was  consoled.  To  save  money  for  his  pro- 
tege— for  the  only  thing  in  the  world  he  loved — 
this  became  the  patron's  passion.  Verily,  he 
had  met  with  his  reward. 

"  But  I  am  thankful  he  has  escaped,"  said  the 
old  man,  wiping  his  eyes.  "  Had  he  left  me  a 
beggar,  I  could  never  have  accused  him." 
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"  No,  for  you  are  the  author  of  his  crimes.-'' 

"  How  I  I,  who  never  ceased  to  inculcate  the 
beauty  of  virtue  ?    Explain  yourself" 

"  Alas,  if  thy  pupil  did  not  make  this  clear 
to  thee  last  night  fixtm  his  own  lips,  an  angel 
might  come  from  heaven  to  preach  to  thee  in 
vain." 

The  old  man  moved  uncasUy,  and  was  about 
to  reply,  when  the  relative  he  had  sent  for,  and 
who,  a  native  of  Nanc}',  happened  to  be  at 
Paris  at  the  time — entered  the  room.  lie  wae  a 
man  somewhat  past  thirty,  and  of  a  dry,  satur- 
nine meagre  countenance,  restless  eyes,  and 
compressed  lips.  He  listened,  with  many  ejacu- 
lations of  horror,  to  his  relation's  recital,  and 
sought  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  him  to 
give  information  against  his  protege. 

"  Tush,  tush,  Rene  Dumas  T  said  the  old 
man,  "you  are  a  lawyer.  You  are  bred  to 
r^ard  human  life  with  contempt.  Let  any 
man  break  a  law  and  you  shout — 'Execute 
him!"' 

"  I  r  cried  Dumas,  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes,  "  venerable  sage,  how  you  misjudge  me. 
S3 
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I  lament  more  than  any  one  the  severity  of  our 
code.  I  think  the  state  never  sLoiiId  take  away 
life — no,  not  even  the  life  of  a  murderer.  I 
agree  with  that  young  statesman — Maxiniilien 
Robespierre — that  the  executioner  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  tyrant  My  very  attachment  to  our 
advancing  revolution  is,  that  it  must  sweep 
away  this  legal  butchery." 

The  lawyer  paused,  out  of  breath.  The 
stranger  regarded  him  fixedly,  and  turned  pale. 

"  You  change  countenance,  Sir,"  said  Dumas ; 
"  you  do  not  agree  with  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  I  was  at  that  moment  repressing 
a  vague  fear  which  seemed  prophetic" — 

"  And  that"—  M 

"  Was  that  we  should  meet  again,  when  your 
opinions  on  Death  and  the  philosophy  of  Revo- 
lutions might  be  different." 

"  Never  !" 

"  You  enchant  me,  cousin  Rene,"  said  the 
old  man,  who  had  listcued  to  his  relation  witli 
delight.  "  Ah,  I  see  you  have  proper  senti- 
ments of  justice  and  philanthro]>y.  VMiy  did  1 
not  seek  to  know  you  before  I     You  admire  the 
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Revolution '' — ^you,  equally  with  me,  detest  the 
barbaritv  of  kings  and  the  fraud  of  priests  ?" 
H      "  Detest  I  How  could  I  love  mankind  if  I  did 
not?- 
"  And,"  said  the  old  man,  hesitatingly,  "  you 
i_   do  not  think,  with  this  noble  gentleman,  that 
■  I  erred   in  the   precepts   I   instilled  into   that 
wretched  man  T 

"  Erred !  Was  Socrates  to  blame  if  Alci- 
biades  was  an  adulterer  and  a  traitor  ?" 

"  You  hear  him — you  hear  him  I  But  So- 
crates had  also  a  Plato;  henceforth  you  shall 
be  a  Plato  to  me.  You  hear  him  ?"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  turning  to  the  stranger. 

But  the  latter  was  at  the  threshold.  Who 
riudi  argue  with  the  most  stubborn  of  all  bigo- 
tries— the  fanaticism  of  unbelief? 

"  Are  you  going  ?"  exclaimed  Dumas,  "  and 
before  I  have  thanked  you,  blessed  you,  for  the 
B  life  of  this  dear  and  venerable  man  ?  Oh,  if  ever 
I  can  repay  you — if  ever  you  want  the  hearts 
blood  of  Rene  Dumas  I"  Thus  volubly  deli- 
vering himself,  he  followed  the  stranger  to  the 
threshold  of  the   second  chamber,  and   there 
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gently  detaining  him,  and  after  looking  over  bis 
shoulder,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  beard  bj 
the  owner,  he  whispered,  "  I  ought  to  return  to 
Nancy.  One  would  not  lose  one's  time ; — you 
don't  think.  Sir,  that  that  scoundrel  took  away 
a!!  the  old  fool's  money  ?" 

"  Was  it  thus  Plato  spoke  of  Socrates,  Monsieur 
Dumas?" 

"  Ila,  ba  ! — ^you  are  caustic.  Well,  you  have 
a  right.     Sir,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  AoAfN !"  muttered  the  stranger,  and  his 
brow  darkened.  He  hastened  to  his  chamber,  he 
passed  the  day  and  ihc  night  alone,  and  in 
studies,  no  matter  of  what  nature, — they  served 
to  increase  his  gloom. 

What  could  ever  connect  his  fete  with  Rene 
Dumas  ?  or  the  fugitive  assassin  ?  Why  did  the 
buoyant  air  of  Paris  seem  to  him  heavy  with 
the  steams  of  blood — why  did  an  instinct  urge 
him  to  fly  from  those  sparkling  circles,  from 
that  focus  of  the  world's  awakened  ho])e8,  warn- 
ing him  from  return  ? — he,  whose  lofty  existence 
defied — but  away  these  dreams  and  omens  I  He 
leaves  France  behind.     Back,  O,  Italy,  to  thy 
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majestic  vniccks  I  On  the  Alps  his  soul  breathes 
the  free  air  once  more.  Free  air !  Alas,  let  the 
world-healers  exhaust  their  chemistry;  Man 
never  shall  be  as  free  in  the  market-place  as 
on  the  mountain.  But  we,  reader,  we,  too, 
escape  from  these  scenes  of  fitlse  wisdom  clothing 
godless  crime.   Away,  once  more 

"  Id  den  heitem  Regionen 
Wo  die  reinen  fonneD  wobnen." 

Away,  to  the  loftier  realm  where  the  pure 
dwellers  are.  Unpolluted  by  the  Actual,  the 
Ideal  lives  only  with  Art  and  Beauty.  Sweet 
Viola,  by  the  shores  of  the  blue  Parthenope,  by 
Virgil's  tomb,  and  the  Cimmerian  cavern,  we 
return  to  thee  once  more. 


CHAPTER  DC 


"  Come  s"r  presso  6  I'lppogrifo  a  terra  : — 
Che  non  tuoI  cIic  'I  destrier  pio  vada  in  alto ; 
Poi  lo  lega  nel  margine  marino 
A  un  verde  inirto  in  mezzo  un  lauro  t  \m  pino." 
Orl.  Ft;a.  Cant.  vi.  xxiii. 

O  MueiciAN  !  art  thou  happy  now  ?  Thou  art 
reinstalled  at  thv  stately  desk — thy  faithiul  bar- 
biton  has  its  share  in  the  triumph.  It  is  thy 
masterpiece  which  fills  thy  ear — it  is  lliy  daugh- 
ter who  fills  the  scene — the  music,  the  actress. 
so  united,  that  applause  to  one  is  applause  to 
both.  They  make  way  for  thee  at  the  orchestra 
— they  no  longer  jeer  and  wink,  when,  with  a 
Berce  fondness,  thou  dost  caress  thy  Familiar, 
that  ]ilains,  and  wails,  and  chides,  and  growls, 
under  thy  remorseless  hand.     They  understand 
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now  how    irregular  is  ever   the   Bymmetry  of 
real    genius.     The    incqualilies   in  its  surface 
make   the    moon    luminous    to     roan.      Gio- 
vanni  Paisiello,    Maestro    di    Capclla,   if    thy 
gentle  soul  could  know  envy,  thou  must  sicken 
to  see  thy  Elfrida  and  thy  Pirro  laid   aside, 
and   all    Naples    turned   fanatic   to  the  Siren, 
at  whose  measures  shook  querulously  thy  gentle 
bead!     But  thou,  Paisiello,  calm  in  the  long 
prosperity  of  fame,  knowest  that  the  New  will 
have  its  day,  and  comfortest  thyself  that  the 
El&ida  and  the  Pirro  will  live  for  ever.     Per- 
haps a  mistake,  but  it  is  by  such  mistakes  that 
true  genius  conquers  envy.     "To  be  immor- 
ul,"  aays  Schiller,  "  live  in  the  whole."     To  be 
superior  to  the  hour,  live  in  thy  self-esteem. 
The  audience  now  would  give   their  ears  for 
those  variations  and  flights  they  were  once  wont 
to  bias.     No ! — Pisani  has  been  two-thirds  of  a 
life  at  silent  work  on  his  master-piece :  there 
is  nothing  be  can  add  to  t/iat,  however  he  might 
have  sought  to  improve  on  the  master-pieces  of 
others.     Is  not  this  common  ?     The  loa^t  little 
critic,  in  reviewing  some  work  of  art,  will  say. 
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"  pity  this,  and  pity  that ;  "  "  this  should  have 
been  altered — that  omitted."  Yea,  with  his 
wiry  fiddlestring  will  he  creak  out  his  accursed 
variations.  But  let  him  sit  down  and  compose, 
himself.  He  sees  no  improvement  in  variations 
the7if  Every  man  can  control  his  fiddle  when 
it  is  his  own  work  with  which  its  vagaries  would 
play  the  devil. 

And  Viola  is  the  idol — the  theme  of  Naples. 
She  is  the  spoiled  Sultana  of  the  boards.  To 
spoil  her  acting  may  be  easy  enough — shall 
they  spoil  her  nature  ?  No,  I  think  not.  There, 
at  home,  she  is  still  good  and  simple ;  and  there, 
under  the  awning  by  the  door-way — there  she 
still  sits,  divinely  musing.  How  often,  crook- 
trunked  tree,  she  looks  to  thy  green  boughs; 
how  often,  like  thee,  in  her  dreams  and  fan- 
cies, does  she  struggle  for  the  light ; — Not  the 
light  of  the  stage-lamps.  Pooh,  child  !  be  con- 
tented with  the  lamps,  even  with  the  rushlights. 
A  farthing  candle  is  more  convenient  for  house- 
hold purposes  than  the  stars. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  stranger  did  not  re- 
appear :  months  had  passed,  and  his  prophecy  of 
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jorrow  was  not  yet  fulfilled.  One  evening, 
Pisani  was  taken  ill.  His  success  had  brought 
on  the  U»ng-neglected  composer  pressing  applica- 
tions for  concerti  and  sonata,  adapted  to  his  more 
peculiar  science  on  the  violin.  He  had  been 
employed  for  some  weeks,  day  and  night,  on  a 
piece  in  which  he  hoped  to  excel  himself. 
He  took,  as  usual,  one  of  those  seemingly  im- 
practicable subjects  which  it  was  his  pride  to 
subject  to  the  expressive  powers  of  his  art — 
the  terrible  legend  connected  with  the  trans- 
formation of  PhilomeL  The  pantomime  of 
sound  opened  with  the  gay  merriment  of  a  feast. 
The  monarch  of  Thrace  is  at  bis  banquet ;  a 
sudden  discord  brays  through  the  joyous  notes — 
the  strings  seem  to  screech  with  horror.  The 
king  learns  the  murder  of  his  son  by  the 
hands  of  the  avenging  sisters :  Swift  rage  the 
chords,  through  the  passions  of  fear,  of  horror, 
of  fury,  and  dismay.  The  father  pursues  the 
sisters.  Hark,  what  changes  the  dread — the 
discord  —  into  that  long,  silvery,  mournful 
music  ?  The  transformation  is  completed  ;  and 
Philomel,  now  the  nightingale,  pours  from  the 
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myrtle-bough  the  full,  liquid,  subduing  notes 
that  are  to  tell  evenuore  to  the  world  the  hLs- 
tory  of  her  woes  and  wrongs.  Now,  it  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  complicated  and  difficult 
attempt  that  the  health  of  the  overtasked  mu- 
sician, excited  alike  by  past  triumph  and  new 
ambition,  suddenly  gave  way.  He  was  taken  ill 
at  night.  The  next  morning,  the  doctor  pru- 
nounccd  that  his  disease  was  a  malignant  and 
infectious  fever.  Ilis  wife  and  Viola  shared  iu 
their  tender  watch ;  but  soon  that  task  was  left 
to  the  last  alone.  The  Signora  Pisani  caught 
the  infection,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  even  in  a 
state  more  alarming  than  that  of  her  husband. 
The  Neapolitans,  in  common  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  warm  climates,  are  apt  to  become 
selfish  and  brutal  in  their  dread  of  infectious 
disorders.  Gionetta  herself  pretended  to  be  ill, 
to  avoid  the  sick  chamber.  The  whole  labour 
of  love  and  sorrow  fell  on  Viola.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible trial — I  am  willing  to  hurrj'  over  the 
details.     The  wife  died  first  I 

One  day,  a  Uttle  before  sunset,  Pisani  woke, 
partially  recovered  from  the  delirium  which  had 
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preyed  upon  him,  with  few  intervals,  since  the 
second  day  of  tlie  disease ; — and  casting  about 
him  his  dizzy  and  feeble  eyes,  be  recognised 
Viola,  and  smiled.  He  faltered  her  name  as 
he  rose  and  stretched  his  arms.  She  fell  upon 
his  breast,  and  strove  to  suppress  her  tears. 

♦*  Thy  mother  ? "  he  said-  "  Does  she 
sleep?" 

"  She  sleeps — ah,  yes !"  and  the  tears  gushed 
forth. 

"  I  thought — eh  I  I  know  not  what  I  have 
thought ;  but  do  not  weep,  I  shall  be  well  now 
—quite  well.  She  will  come  to  me  when  she 
wakes — will  she  ?" 

Viola  could  not  speak ;  but  she  busied  her- 
self in  pouring  forth  an  anodyne,  which  she  had 
been  directed  to  give  the  suft'erer  as  soon  as  the 
delirium  should  cease.  The  doctor  had  told  her, 
too,  to  send  for  him  the  instant  so  important  a 
diange  should  occur. 

She  went  to  the  door,  and  called  to  the 
woman  who,  during  Gionctta's  pretended  ill- 
ness had  been  induced  to  supply  her  place ;  but 
the  hireling  answered  not.     She  flew  through 
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the  chambers  to  search  for  her  in  vain — the 
hireling  had  caught  Gionctta's  fears,  and 
vanished.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  case 
was  urgent — the  doctor  had  declared  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  his  attend- 
ance;  she  must  leave  her  father — she  must  go 
herself!  She  crept  back  into  the  room — the 
anodyne  seemed  already  to  have  taken  benign 
effect — the  patient's  eyes  were  closed,  and  he 
breathed  regularly,  as  in  sleep.  She  stole 
away,  threw  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  hurried 
firom  the  house. 

Now,  the  anodyne  had  not  produced  the 
effect  which  it  appeared  to  have  done ;  instead 
of  healthful  sleep,  it  had  brought  on  a  kind  of 
light-headed  somnolence,  in  which  the  mind, 
pretematurally  restless,  wandered  about  its 
accustomed  haunts,  waking  up  its  old  familiar 
instincts  and  inclinations.  It  was  not  sleep — it 
was  not  delirium ;  it  was  that  dreani-wakeful- 
ness  which  opium  sometimes  induces,  when 
every  nerve  grows  tremulously  alive,  aud  creates 
a  correspondent  activity  in  the  frame,  to  which 
it  gives    a   false    and    hectic    vigour.     Pisai 
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missed  sometbing — what  he  scarcely  knew ;  it 
vas  a  comblDatioD  of  the  two  wants  mof  t  essen- 
tial to  his  mental  life — the  voice  of  his  wife, 
the  touch  of  his  Familiar.     He  rose— he  left  his 
bed  —  he  leisurely  put  on  his  old  dressing- 
robe,  in  which  he  had    been    wont   to  com- 
pose.    He  smiled  complacently  as  the  associ- 
ations connected  with  the  garment  came  over 
his  memory ;  he  walked  tremulously  across  the 
room,  and  entered  the  small  cabinet   next   to 
his  chanaber,  in  which  his  wife  had  been  accus- 
tomed  more  oflcn  to  watch  than  sleep,  when 
illness  separated  her  from  his  side.     The  room 
was  desolate  and  void.     He  looked  round  wist- 
&lly,  and  muttered  to  himself  and  then  pro- 
ceeded regularly,  and  with  a   noiseless  step, 
through  the  chambers  of  the  silent  house,  one 
by  one. 

He  came  at  last  to  that  in  which  old  Gionetta, 
— faithful  to  her  own  safety,  if  nothing  else — 
nursed  heraelf,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the 
house,  from  the  danger  of  infection.  As  he 
glided  in  —  wan,  emaciated,  with  an  uneasy, 
anxious,  searching  look  in  his  haggard  eye 
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the  old  woman  shrieked  aloud,  and  fell  at  his 
feet  He  bent  over  her,  passed  his  thin  hands 
along  he^  averted  face,  shook  his  head,  and 
said  in  a  hollow  voice — 

"  I  cannot  find  tliem ;  where  are  they  ?" 
"  Who,  dear  master  ?     Oh,  Iiave  compassion 
on  yourself;  they  are  not  here.     Blessed  saints  I 
this  is  terrible :  he  has  touched  me ;  I  am  dead  I" 
"  Dead !  who  is  dead?     Is  any  one  dead'" 
"  Ah !  don't  talk  so ;  you  must  know  it  well : 
my  poor  mistress — she  caught  the  fever  from 
you;  it   is  infectious  enough  to  kill   a  whole 
city.    San  Gennaro  protect  me  !     My  poor  mis- 
tress— she  is  dead,   buried   too ;  and    I,   your 
faithful  Gionctta,  woe  is  me!      Go,  go — to — . 
to  bed  again,  dearest  master — go  !" 

The  poor  musician  stood  for  one  moment 
mute  and  unmoving,  then  a  slight  shiver  ran 
through  his  frame ;  he  turned  and  glided  back, 
silent  and  spectre-like,  as  he  had  entered.  He 
came  into  the  room  where  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  compose — where  his  wife,  in  her  sweet 
patience,  had  so  often  sat  by  his  side,  and  praised 
and  flattered  when  the  world  had  but  jeered  and 
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scorned.  In  one  comer  he  found  the  laurel- 
wrcatb  she  had  placed  on  his  brows  that  happv 
uigfat  of  faine  and  triumph ;  and  near  it,  half  hid 
bj  her  mantilla,  lay  in  its  case  the  neglected 
instrument. 

Viola  was  not  long  gone;  she  had  found 
the  pbjsician;  she  returned  with  him;  and 
as  they  gained  tlic  threshold,  thej  heard  a 
ctnin  of  music  from  within,  a  strain  of  piercing, 
heart-rending  anguish  :  it  was  not  like  some 
aenaeless  instrument,  mechanical  in  its  obedience 
to  a  human  liand— it  was  as  some  spirit  calling 
in  wail  and  agony  from  the  forlorn  ahadcs, 
to  the  angels  it  beheld  afar  beyontl  the 
Eternal  Gulf.  They  exchanged  glances  of 
dismay.  They  hurried  into  the  house — they 
hastened  into  the  room.  Pisani  turned,  and  his 
look,  full  of  ghastly-  intelligence  and  stem  com- 
mand, awed  tliem  back.  The  black  mantilla, 
the  laded  laurel-leaf,  lay  there  before  hini. 
Viola's  heart  guessed  all  at  a  single  glance — she 
sprung  to  his  knees,  she  clasped  them — "  Father, 
&ther,  /  am  left  thee  still !" 

The  wail  ceased — the  note  changed;  with  a 
confused  association — half  of  the  man,  half  of 
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the  artist — the  anguish,  still  a  melody,  was  con- 
nected with  sweeter  sounds  and  thoughts.  The 
nightingale  had  escaped  the  pursuit— soft,  airy, 
bird  like, — thrilled  the  delicious  notes  a  moment, 
and  then  died  away.  The  inslmmcnt  fell  to  the 
floor,  and  its  chords  snapped.  You  heard  that 
sound,  through  the  silence.  The  artist  looked 
on  bis  kneeling  child,  and  then  on  the  broken 
chords.  .  .  .  "Bury  me  by  her  side;"  he  said, 
in  a  very  cahn,  low  voice ;  "  and  that,  by  mine." 
And  with  these  words  his  whole  frame  became 
rigid,  as  if  turned  to  stone.  The  last  change 
passed  over  his  face.  He  fell  to  the  ground, 
sudden  and  hca\'y.  The  chorda  there,  too— the 
chords  of  the  human  instrument,  were  snapped 
asunder.  As  he  fell,  liis  robe  brushed  the 
laurel-wreath,  and  that  fell  also,  near,  but  not 
in  reach  of,  the  dead  man's  nerveless  hand. 

Broken  instrument — broken  heart — withered 
laurel-wreath!  —  the  setting  sun  through  the 
vineclad  lattice  streamed  on  all  I  So  smiles  the 
eternal  Nature  on  the  wrecks  of  all  that  make 
life  glorious  I  And  not  a  sun  that  sets  not  some- 
where on  the  silenced  music  —  on  the  faded 
laurel ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Questo  b  il  suo  albergo. 


♦ 


Che  difesa  miglior  ch'  usbergo  e  scudo 
E  la  Santa  innocenzu  al  petto  ignudo ! 

Ger.  Lib.  cant.  viii.  xli. 

AxD  they  buried  the  Musician  and  his  bar- 
biton  together,  in  the  same  coffin.  That  famous 
Steiner — Primaeval  Titan  of  the  great  Tyrolesc 
race — often  hast  thou  sought  to  scale  the  heavens, 
and  therefore  must  thou,  like  the  meaner  chil- 
dren of  men,  descend  to  the  dismal  Hades! 
Harder  fate  for  thee  than  thy  mortal  master. 
For  thy  soul  sleeps  with  thee  in  the  coffin.  And 
the  music  that  belongs  to  his,  separate  from  the 
instnunent,  ascends  on  high,  to  be  heard  often 
by  a  daughter's  pious  cars,  when  the  heaven  is 
VOL,  r.  F 
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serene  and  the  earth  sad.  For  there  is  a  sense 
of  hearing  that  the  vulgar  know  not  And  the 
voices  of  the  dead  breathe  soft  and  ficquent  to 
those  who  can  unite  the  memory  witli  the  faith. 
And  now  Viola  is  alone  in  the  world.  Alone 
in  the  home  where  loneliness  had  seemed  from 
the  cradle  a  thing  that  was  not  of  nature.  And 
at  first  the  solitude  and  the  stillness  were  insup- 
portahlc.  Have  you,  ye  mourners,  to  whom  these 
sihyt  leaves,  weird  with  many  a  dark  enigma, 
shall  be  borne,  have  you  not  felt  that  when 
the  death  of  some  best-loved  one  has  made  the 
hearth  and  the  heart  desolate — have  you  not 
felt  as  if  the  gloom  of  the  altered  home  was  too 
heavy  for  thought  to  bear  ? — you  wouhi  leave  it, 
though  a  palace,  even  for  a  cabin.  And  yet — 
sad  to  say — when  yo«i  obey  the  impulse,  when 
you  fly  from  the  walls,  when  in  the  Rtrange 
place  in  which  you  seek  your  refuge  nothing 
speaks  to  you  of  the  lost,  have  ye  not  felt 
agfun  a  yearning  for  that  very  food  to  meniort 
which  was  just  before  but  bitterness  and  gall? 
Is  it  not  almost  impious  and  profane  to  abandon 
that  dear  hearth  to  strangers  ?     And  the  descr- 
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don  of  the  home  where  your  parents  dwelt,  and 
Ueased  jou,  upbraids  your  conscience  as  if  you 
had  sold  their  tombs.  Beautiful  was  the 
Etruscan  superstition,  that  the  ancestors  become 
the  household  gods.  Deaf  is  the  heart  to  which 
the  Lares  call  from  the  desolate  floors  in  vain. 
Al  fiwt  Viola  had,  in  her  intolerable  anguish, 
gratefully  welcomed  the  refuge  which  the  bouse 
and  fiiinily  of  a  kindly  neighbour,  much  at- 
tached to  her  father,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
orcheatra  that  Pisani  shall  perplex  no  more, 
had  proffered  to  the  orphan.  But  the  company 
of  the  unfamiliar  in  our  grief,  the  consolation  of 
atranger,  how  it  irritates  the  wound !  And 
then,  to  hear  elsewhere  the  name  of  father, 
mother,  child — as  if  death  came  alone  to  you — 
see  elsewhere  the  calm  regularity  of  those 
Tcs  united  in  love  and  order,  keeping  account 
of  happy  hours,  the  unbroken  timepiece  of 
home,  as  if  nowhere  else  the  wheels  were  ar- 
mted,  the  chain  shattered,  the  hands  motion- 
ieaa,  the  chime  still !  No,  the  grave  itself  does 
remind  us  of  our  loss  like  the  company  of 
ho  have  no  loss  to  mourn.     Go  back  to 
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thy  sdlitiide,  young  orjjhan — go  back  to  thy 
home;  the  sorrow  that  meets  thee  on  the 
threshold  can  greet  thee,  even  in  its  sadness,  like 
the  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  And 
there,  from  thy  casement,  and  there,  from  with- 
out thy  door,  thou  seest  still  the  tree,  solitary  as 
thyself,  and  springing  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  but  forcing  its  way  to  light, — as,  through 
all  sorrow,  while  the  seasons  yet  can  renew  the 
verdure  and  bloom  of  youth,  strives  the  instinct 
of  the  human  heart!  Only  when  the  sap  is 
dried  up,  only  when  age  comes  on,  does  the  sun 
shine  in  vain  for  man  and  for  the  tree. 

Weeks  and  months — months  sad  and  many — 
again  passed,  and  Naples  will  not  longer  suffer 
its  idol  to  seclude  itself  from  homage.  The 
world  ever  plucks  us  back  from  ourselves  with  a 
thousand  arms.  And  again  Viola's  wicc  a 
heiad  upon  the  stage,  which,  mystically  faithful 
to  life,  is  in  nought  more  faithful  than  this,  that 
it  is  the  appearances  that  fill  the  scene ;  and  we 
pause  not  to  ask  of  what  realities  tliey  are  the  I 
proxies.  When  the  actor  of  Athens  moved  all 
hearts  as  he  clasped  the  burial  urn,  and  buret 
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into  broken  sobs;  how  few,  there,  knew  that  it 
held  the  ashes  of  his  son  !  Gold  as  well  as  fame 
was  showered  upon  the  young  actress ;  but  she 
still  kept  to  her  simple  mode  of  life,  to  her 
lowly  home,  to  the  one  servant,  whose  faults, 
selfish  as  they  were,  Viola  was  too  inexpe- 
rienced to  perceive.  And  it  was  Gionetta  who 
had  placed  her  when  first  bom  in  her  father's 
arms.  She  was  surrounded  by  every  snare, 
wooed  by  every  solicitation  that  could  beset  her 
unguarded  beauty  and  her  dangerous  calling. 
But  her  modest  virtue  passed  unsullied  through 
them  alL  It  is  true  that  she  bad  been  taught 
by  lips  now  mute  the  maiden  duties  enjoined 
by  honour  and  religion.  And  all  love  that 
spoke  not  of  the  altar  only  shocked  and  re- 
pelled her.  But  besides  that,  as  grief  and 
sohtudc  ripened  her  heart,  and  made  her 
tremble  at  times  to  think  how  deeply  it  could 
feel,  her  vague  and  early  visions  shaped  them- 
selves into  an  ideal  of  love.  And  till  the  ideal 
is  found,  how  the  shadow  that  it  throws  before 
it  chills  us  to  the  actual !  With  that  ideal,  ever 
and  ever,  unconsciously,  and  with  a  certain  awe 
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and  shrinking,  came  the  shape  and  voice  of 
warning  stranger.  Nearly  two  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  appeared  at  Naples.  Nothing  bad 
been  heard  of  him,  save  that  his  vessel  had  been 
directed,  some  months  after  bis  departure,  to 
sail  for  Leghorn.  By  the  gossips  of  Naples,  his 
existence,  supposed  so  extraordinary,  was  well 
nigh  forgotten ;  but  the  heart  of  Viola  was 
more  faithful.  Often  he  glided  through  her 
dreams,  and  when  the  wind  sighed  through  that 
fantastic  tree,  associated  with  his  remembrance, 
she  started,  with  a  tremor  and  a  blush,  as  if  she 
had  heard  him  speak. 

But  amongst  the  train  of  her  suitors  was  one 
to  whom  she  listened  more  gently  than  to  the 
rest :  partly  because,  perhaps,  he  spoke  in  her 
mother's  native  tongue ;  partly  because,  in  his 
diffidence,  there  was  little  to  alarm  and  displease; 
partly  because  his  rank,  nearer  to  her  own  than 
that  of  lordlier  wooers,  prevented  his  admiration 
from  appearing  insult :  jiartly  because  he  him- 
self, eloquent  and  a  dreamer,  often  uttered 
thoughts  that  were  kindred  to  thoee  buried 
deepest  in  her  mind.     She  began  to  like — per- 
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haps  to  love  him,  but  aa  a  sister  loves ;  a  sort  of 
privileged  familiarity  sprung  up  between  them. 
I^  in  the  En^ishman's  breast,  arose  wild  and 
unworthy  hopes,  he  had  not  yet  expressed 
them.  Is  there  danger  to  thee  here,  lone  Viola  ? 
or  is  the  danger  greater  in  thy  unfoimd  ideal  ? 
And  now,  as  the  overture  to  some  strange 
and  wizard  spectacle,  closes  this  opening  prelude. 
Wilt  thou  hear  more  ?  Come  with  thy  faith 
prepared.  I  ask  not  the  blinded  eyes,  but  the 
awakened  sense.  As  the  enchanted  Isle,  remote 
from  the  homes  of  men — 


'  ove  alcun  Icigno 


Rado,  o  non  iiiai  va  dalle  nostre  sp>oncle, 
Fuor  tutti  i  nostri  lidi* — 

is  the  space  in  the  weary  ocean  of  actual  life  to 
which  the  Muse  or  Sibyl  (Donna  giovin  di  vise 
antica  d'anni)  offers  thee  no  unhallowed  sail — 

Quinci  ella  in  cima  a  una  montagne  ascende 
Di»bitata,  e  d'  ombte  oscura  e  bruna ; 
E  par  incanto  a  lei  nevose  rende 
Le  spalle  e  i  fianchi ;  e  sensa  neve  alcuna 
Gli  lascia  il  capo  verdeggiante  e  vago ; 
E  vi  fonda  an  palagio  appresso  un  lago. 

*  Ger.  Lib.  cant.  xiv.  xlix. — li. 


BOOK    THE    SECOND. 


ART,  LOVE,  AND  WONDER. 


Uiversi  aspetti  in  un  confusi  e  misti. 

Geros.  Lib.  cant.  iv.  v. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Centauri,  e  Sfingi,  e  pallide  Gorgoni. 

Gbb.  Lib.  cant.  iv.  v. 

One  moonlit  night,  in  the  Gardens  at  Naples, 
some  four  or  five  gentlemen  were  seated  under 
a  tree,  drinking  their  sherbet,  and  listening,  in 
the  intervals  of  conversation,  to  the  music  which 
enlivened  that  gay  and  favourite  resort  of  an 
indolent  population.  One  of  this  little  party 
was  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  the  life 
of  the  whole  group,  but  who,  for  the  last  few 
moments,  had  sunk  into  a  gloomy  and  ab- 
stracted reverie.  One  of  his  countrymen  observed 
this  sudden  gloom,   and,  tapping  him  on  the 
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back,  said,  "  What  ails  you,  Glyndon  ?  Are  you 
ill?  You  have  grown  quite  pale — you  tremble. 
Is  it  a  sudden  chill  ?  You  had  better  go  home: 
these  Italian  nights  are  often  dangerous  to  our 
English  constitutions." 

"  No,  I  am  well  now,  it  was  a  passing  shud- 
der.   I  cannot  account  for  it  myself." 

A  man,  apparently  of  about  thirty  yean  of 
age,  and  of  a  mien  and  countenance  strikingly 
(iujierior  to  those  around  him,  turned  nbniptly, 
and  looked  steadfastly  at  Glyndon. 

"  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  s<dd 
he ;  "  and  perhaps,"  he  added,  with  a  grave 
smile,  "  I  could  esjilain  it  better  than  yourself." 
Here,  turning  to  the  others,  he  added,  "  You 
must  often  have  felt,  gentlemen,  each  and  all 
of  you,  especially  when  sitting  alone  at  night, 
a  strange  and  unaccountable  sensation  of  cold- 
ness and  awe  creep  over  you;  your  blood 
curdles,  and  the  heart  stands  still ;  the  limbs 
shiver,  the  hair  bristles ;  you  are  afraid  to  look 
up,  to  turn  your  eyes  to  the  darker  comers  of 
the  room ;  you  have  a  horrible  fancy  that  some- 
thing uncartlily  is  at  hand ;  presently  the  whole 
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spell,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  passes  away,  and  you 
are  ready  to  laugh  at  your  own  weakness.  Have 
you  not  often  felt  what  I  have  thus  imperfectly 
described  ?  if  so,  you  can  understand  what  our 
young  friend  has  just  experienced,  even  amidst 
the  delights  of  this  magical  scene,  and  amidst 
the  balmy  whispers  of  a  July  night" 

•'  Sir,"  replied  Glyndon,  evidently  much  sur- 
prised, "  you  have  defined  exactly  the  nature 
of  that  shudder  which  came  over  me.  But  how 
could  my  manner  be  so  faithful  an  index  to  my 
impressions  ?" 

"  I  know  the  signs  of  the  visitation,"  returned 
the  stranger,  gravely ;  "  they  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken by  one  of  my  experience." 

All  the  gentlemen  present  then  declared  that 
they  could  comprehend,  and  had  felt,  what  the 
stranger  had  described. 

"  According  to  one  of  our  national  super- 
stitions," said  Mervale,  the  Englishman  who 
had  first  addressed  Glyndon,  "  the  moment 
you  so  feel  your  blood  creep,  and  your  hair 
stand  on  end,  some  one  is  walking  over  the 
spot  which  shall  be  your  grave." 

"  There  are  in  all  lands  diflFerent  superstitions 
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to  account  for  so  common  an  occurrence,"  re- 
plied the  stranger:  "  one  sect  among  the  Ara- 
bians holds  that  at  that  instant  God  is  deciding 
the  hour  either  of  your  death,  or  of  some  one 
dear  to  jou.  The  African  savage,  whose  ima- 
gination is  darkened  by  the  hideous  rites  of  his 
gloomy  idolatry,  believes  that  the  Evil  Spirit  is 
pulling  you  towards  him  by  the  hair:  so  do 
the  Grotesque  and  the  Terrible  mingle  with 
each  other." 

"  It  is  evidently  a  mere  physical  accident — a 
derangement  of  the  stomach — a  chill  of  the 
blood,"  said  a  young  Neajwlitan,  with  whom 
Glyndon  had  formed  a  slight  acquaintance. 

"  Then  why  is  it  always  coupled,  in  all  na- 
tions, with  some  superstitious  presentiment  or 
terror — some  connexion  between  the  material 
frame  and  the  supposed  world  without  us  ?  For 
my  part,  I  tliink " 

"Ay,  what  do  you  think,  Sir?"  asked  Glyn- 
don, curiously. 

"  I  think,"  contuiued  the  stranger,  "  that  it 
is  the  repugnance  and  horror  with  which  our 
more  human  elements  recoil  from  something, 
indeed,  invisible,  but  antipathetic  to  our  own 
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nature ;  tmd  from  a  knowledge  of  wliich  we 
are  happily  secured  by  the  imperfection  of  our 
senses." 

"  You  arc  a  believer  in  Epirits,  then  ?"  said 
Mervale,  with  an  incredulous  smile. 

"  Navi  it  was  not  precisely  of  spirits  that  I 
spoke  ;  but  there  may  be  forms  of  matter  as  in- 
yi^ble  and  impalpable  to  us  as  the  animalculae 
in  the  air  we  breathe — in  the  water  that  plays 
in  yonder  baein.  Such  beings  may  have  pas- 
sions and  powers  like  our  own, — as  the  animal- 
cule to  which  I  have  compared  them.  The 
monster  that  Uvea  and  dies  in  a  drop  of  water — 
carnivorous,  insatiable,  subsisting  on  the  crea- 
tures minuter  than  himself — is  not  less  deadly  in 
his  wrath,  less  ferocious  in  his  nature,  than  the 
t^er  of  the  desert  There  may  be  things 
around  us  that  would  be  dangerous  and  hostile 
to  men,  if  Providence  had  nut  placed  a  wall 
between  them  and  us,  merely  by  different  modi- 
fications of  matter." 

"  And  think  you  that  wall  never  can  be 
removed?"  asked  young  Glyndon,  abruptly. 
"  Are   the  traditions   of  sorcerer   and  wizard, 
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universal  and  iuiracmorial  as  they  are,  merely 
fables  ?" 

"  Perhaps  yes — perhaps  no,"  answered  the 
stranger,  indifferently.  "  But  who,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  reason  has  chosen  its  proper  bounds, 
would  he  mad  enough  to  break  the  partition 
that  divides  hiui  from  the  boa  and  the  lion — to 
repine  at  and  rebel  against  the  law  which  con- 
fines the  shark  to  the  great  deep  ?  Enough  of 
these  idle  speculations." 

Here  the  stranger  rose,  summoned  tlie  at- 
tendant, paid  for  his  sherbet,  and,  bowing 
slightly  to  the  company,  soon  disappeared 
among  the  trees. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  asked  Glyndon, 
eagerly. 

The  rest  looked  at  each  other,  without  reply- 
ing, for  some  moments. 

"  1  never  saw  him  before,"  said  Men-ale,  at 
last. 

"  Nor  I." 

"  Nor  L" 

"  I  know  him  well,"  said  the  Neapolitan, 
who  was,  indeed,  the  Count  Cetoxa.    "  If  yoa 
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remember,  it  was  as  my  companion  that  be 
joined  you.  He  visited  Naples  about  two  years 
ago,  and  has  recently  returned;  he  is  very 
rich — indeed,  enormously  so.  A  most  ^ee- 
able  person.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  him  talk  so 
strangely  to-night;  it  serves  to  encourage  the 
▼arioos  foolish  reports  that  are  circulated  con- 
cerning him." 

"  And  surely,"  said  another  Neapolitan, 
"  the  circumstance  that  occurred  but  the  other 
day,  so  well  known  to  yourself)  Cetoxa,  justifies 
the  reports  you  pretend  to  deprecate." 

"  Myself  and  my  countryman,"  said  Glyndon, 
"  mix  so  little  in  Neapolitan  society,  that  we 
lose  much  that  appears  well  worthy  of  lively  in- 
terest. May  I  inquire  what  are  the  reports,  and 
what  is  the  circumstance  you  refer  to  ?" 

"  As  to  the  reports,  gentlemen,"  said  Cetoxa, 
courteously  addressing  himself  to  the  two  Eng- 
lishmen, "  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  they 
attribute  to  the  Signor  Zanoni  certain  qualities 
which  everybody  desires  for  himself,  but  damns 
any  one  else  for  possessing.  The  incident 
Signor  Belgioso  alludes  to  illustrates  these  qua- 


gaining  tables,  they  bowed  assent  to  the  ( 
jecture.)     Cetoxa  continued :  "  Well,  then, 
many  days  since,  and  on  the  very  day 
Zanoni  returned  to  Naples,  it  so  happened 
I  had  been  playing  pretty  high,  and  had 
considerably.     I  rose  from  tlic  table,   reso 
no  longer  to  tempt   fortune,  when   I  guddt 
perceived  Zanoni,  whose  acquaintance   I 
before  made,  (and  who,  I  may  say,  was  ue 
some  slight  obligation  to  me,)  standing  b] 
spectator.     Ere  I  could  express  my  gratifical 
at  this  unexpected  recognition,  he  laid  his  \v 
on  ray  arm.     •  You  have  lost  much,'  said  1 
'  more  than  you  can  afford.     For  my  par 
dislike  play ;  yet  I  wish  to  have  some  intei 
in  what  is  going  on.     Will  you  play  this  I 
for  me?  the  risk  is  mine  —  the  half   pre 
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■des,  I  WIS  burning  to  recorer  mj  loescs,  and 
flbould  nut  have  risen  had  I  had  any  money 
left  about  me.  I  told  him  I  would  accept  hit 
ofler,  provided  we  shared  tlte  risk  as  well  aa 
profita.  '  As  you  will,'  said  he,  smiling ;  '  we 
need  have  no  scruple,  for  you  will  be  sure  to 
win.'  I  sate  down ;  Zanoni  stood  fiehind  me  ; 
my  luck  rose ;  I  invariably  won.  In  tact,  I 
rose  from  the  tabic  a  rich  man  " 

"  Tliere  can  be  no  foul  play  at  the  public 
tables,  especially  when  foul  play  would  make 
agunst  the  bank  ?"  This  question  was  put  by 
Glyndon. 

«  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Count  «  But 
oar  good  fortune  was,  indeed,  marvellous — so 
extraordluary,  that  a  Sicilian  (the  Sicilians  are 
all  ill-bred,  bad-tempered  fellows)  grew  angry 
and  insolent.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  turning  to  my  new 
friend,  '  you  have  no  business  to  stand  so  near 
to  the  table.  I  do  not  understand  this ;  you 
have  not  acted  fairly.'  Zanoni  replied,  witli 
great  composure,  that  he  had  done  nothing 
against  the  rules — that  he  was  very  sorry  that  one 
man  coidd  not  win  without  another  man  losing ; 
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and  that  he  could  not  act  unfairly,  even  if 
disposed  to  do  so.  The  Sicilian  took  the 
stranger's  mildness  for  apprehension,  and  blus- 
tered more  loudly.  In  fact,  he  rose  from  the 
table,  and  confronted  Zanoni  in  a  manner  that, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  provoking  to  anyi 
gentleman  who  has  some  quickness  of  temper, 
or  some  skill  with  the  small  sword." 

"  And,"  interrupted  Belgioso,  "  tlic  most 
singular  part  of  the  whole  to  mc  was,  that  this 
Zanuni,  who  stood  opposite  to  where  I  sat,  and 
whose  face  I  distinctly  saw,  made  no  remark, 
shewed  no  resentment.  lie  fixed  his  eye 
steadfastly  on  tlie  Sicilian :  never  shall  I  forget 
that  look  I  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it,  it 
froze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  The  Sicilian 
staggered  back,  as  if  struck.  I  saw  him  tremble; 
he  sank  on  the  bench.     And  then — " 

"  Yes,  then,"  said  Cctoxa,  "  to  my  infinite 
surprise,  our  gentleman,  thus  disarmed  by  a  look 
from  Zanoni,  turned  his  whole  anger  upon  me 
— the — but  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  gentlemen, 
that  I  have  some  repute  with  my  weapon  ?" 

"  The  best  swordsman  in  Italy,"  said  Belgioeo  j 
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"Before  I  could  guess  why  or  wherefore," 
resumed  Cetoza,  "  I  found  myself  in  the  garden 
behind  the  house,  with  Ughelli  (that  was  the 
Sicilian's  mune)  facing  me,   and  five    or  six 
gentlemen,  the  witnesses  of  the  duel  about  to 
take  place,  around.   Zanoni  beckoned  me  aside. 
'  This  man  will  fall,'  said  he.     '  When  he  is  on 
the  ground,  go  to  him,  and  ask  whether  he  will 
be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father,  in  the  church 
of  San  Gennaro  ?'     *  Do   you   then  know  his 
family?'  I  asked,  with  great  surprise.     Zanoni 
made  me  no  answer,  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  engaged   with    the  Sicilian.     To   do  him 
justice,  his  imbrogUato  was  magnificent,  and  a 
swifter  lounger  never  crossed  a  sword ;  neverthe- 
less," added  Cetoxa,  with  a  pleasing  modesty, 
"  he  was  run  through  the  body.     I  went  up  to 
him ;  he  could  scarcely  speak.     '  Have  you  any 
request  to  make — any  affairs  to  settle  ?'     He 
shook  his  head.     '  Where  would  you  wish  to  be 
interred?'      He    pointed   towards  the  Sicilian 
coast.     *  What !'  said  I,  in  surprise,  '  not  by  the 
side  of  your  father,  in  the  church  of  San  Gen- 
naro ?'    As  I  spoke,  his  face  altered  terribly — 
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he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek — tlic  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth,  and  be  fell  dead.  The  most 
strange  part  of  the  story  is  to  come.  We  buried 
him  in  the  church  of  San  Gennaro.  In  doing 
so  we  took  up  his  father's  coffin  ;  the  lid  came 
off  in  moving  it,  and  the  skeleton  was  visible, 
lu  the  hollow  of  the  skull  we  found  a  very 
slender  wire  of  sharp  steel:  this  caused  surprise 
and  inquiry.  The  father,  who  was  rich,  and  a 
miser,  had  died  suddenly,  and  been  buried  in 
haste,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  heat  of  tlie 
weather.  Suspicion  once  awakened,  the  exami- 
nation became  minute.  The  old  man's  sen'ant 
was  questioned,  and  at  last  confessed  that  tlic 
son  had  murdered  the  sire :  the  contrivance 
was  ingenious ;  the  wire  was  so  slender,  that  it 
pierced  to  the  brain,  and  drew  but  one  drop  of 
blood,  which  the  grey  hairs  concealed.  The  ac- 
complice will  be  executed." 

"  And  Zanoni — did  he  give  evidence  ?  did 
he  account  for " 

"  No,"  interrupted  the  Count ;  "  he  declared 
that  lie  had  by  accident  visited  the  church  that 
moniing ;  that  he  had  observed  the  tombstone 
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H     of  the  Count  Ughelli;  that  his  guide  had  told 

him  the  Count's  son  was  in  Naples — a  spend- 

duift  and  a  gambler.     While  we  were  at  play, 

he  had  heard  the   Count  mentioned  hy  name 

u  the  table ;  and  when  the  challenge  was  given 

and  accepted,  it  had  occurred  to  him  to  name 

the  place  of  burial,  by  an   instinct  which  he 

either  could  not  or  would  not  account  for." 

I"  A  Tery  lame  story,"  said  Mervale, 
"  Yes !  but  we  Italians  are  superstitious ; — 
the  alleged  instinct  was  regarded  by  many  as 
the  whisper  of  Providence.  The  next  day  the 
stranger  became  an  object  of  universal  interest 
and  curiosity.      His    wealth,  iiis    manner   of 

I  living,  his  extraordinary  personal  beauty,  have 
assbtedalflo  to  make  him  the  rage;  besides,  I  have 
had  pleasure  in  intro<lucing  so  eminent  a  person 
lo  our  gayest  cavaliers  and  our  fairest  ladies." 
^  **  A  moet  interesting  narrative,"  said  Mervale, 
rising.  "  Come,  Glyndon ;  shall  we  seek  our 
hotel? — It  is  almost  day-light.  Adieu,  Signor!" 
"  \Miat  think  you  of  this  sior}'?"  said  Glyn- 
don, as  the  young  men  walked  homeward. 

"  Why,  it  is  very  clear  this  Zauoni  is  some 
impostor — some  clever  rogue ;  and  the  Neapo- 
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litan  shares  the  booty,  and  puffs  him  off  with  all 
the  hackneyed  charlatanism  of  the  Marvellous. 
An  unknown  adventurer  gets  into  society  by 
being  made  an  object  of  awe  and  curiosity  ; — 
he  is  more  than  ordinarily  handsome ;  and  the 
women  are  quite  content  to  receive  him  without 
any  other  recommendation  than  his  own  face 
and  Cetoxa's  fables." 

•'  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Cetoxa,  though 
a  gambler  and  a  rake,  is  a  nobleman  of  birth 
and  high  repute  for  courage  and  honour. 
Besides,  tliis  stranger,  with  his  noble  presence 
and  lofty  air — so  calm — so  unobtrusive — has 
notliing  in  common  with  the  forward  garrulity 
of  an  impostor." 

"  My  dear  Glyndon,  pardon  me ;  but  you 
have  not  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the 
world:  the  stranger  makes  the  best  of  a  fine 
person,  and  his  ffrund  air  is  but  a  trick  of  the 
trade.  But,  to  change  the  subject — how  advances 
the  love  affair  ?" 

"  Oh,  Viola  could  not  see  me  to-dav." 

"  You  must  not  marry  her.    What  would  thcjf* 
all  say  at  home  T 

« Let  ua  enjoy  the  present,"  said  Glyndou, 
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•with  vivacity;    "we  are  young,  rich,  good- 
looking  :  let  us  not  think  of  to-morrow." 

"  Bravo,  Glyndon  I  Here  we  are  at  the  hotel 
Sleep  sound,  and  don't  dream  of  Signer 
ZanonL" 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Prende,  giovine  audace  e  impaziente, 
L'occaslone  ofTerta  avidamente. 

Gerus.  Lib.  cant.  vt.  xxix. 

(^'larence  Glyndon  was  a  young  man  of 
fortune,  not  large,  but  easy  and  independent. 
His  parents  were  dead,  and  his  nearest  re- 
lation was  an  only  sister,  left  in  England  under 
the  care  of  her  aunt,  and  many  years  younger 
than  himsclC  Early  in  life  he  had  evinced  con- 
siderable promise  in  the  art  of  painting,  and, 
rather  from  enthusiasm  than  any  pccuniarr 
necessity  for  a  j)rofession,  he  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  a  career  in  which  the  English 
artist  generally  commences  with  rapture  and 
historical  composition,  to  conclude  with  ava- 
ricious calculation,  and  portraits  of  Alderman 
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Simpkins.  Glyndon  was  supposed  by  his 
friends  to  possess  no  inconsiderable  genius  ;  but 
it  ■was  of  a  rash  and  presumptuous  order.  He  was 
■Terse  from  continuous  and  steady  labour,  and  his 
ambition  rather  souglu  to  gather  the  fruit  than  to 
pUnt  the  tree.  In  common  with  many  artists  in 
their  youth,  he  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment, yielding  with  little  forethought  to  whatever 
impressed  his  fancy  or  appealed  to  his  passions. 
He  had  travelled  through  the  more  celebrated 
cities  of  Europe,  with  the  avowed  puq>ose  and 
sincere  resolution  of  studying  the  divine  master- 
pieces of  his  art.  But  in  each,  pleasure  had  too 
often  allured  him  from  ambition,  and  living 
bcHuty  distracted  his  worship  from  the  senseless 
canrass.  Brave,  adventurous,  vain,  restless, 
inqatsitive,  he  was  ever  involved  in  wild  projects 
and  pleasant  dangers — the  creature  of  the  im- 
pabc  and  the  slave  of  imagination. 

It  was  then  the  periotl,  when  a  feverish  spirit 
of  change  was  working  its  way  to  that  hideous 
mockery  of  human  aspirations,  the  Revolution 
of  France.  And  from  the  chaos  into  which  were 
already  jarring  the  sanctities  of  the  World's 
Q  2 


Tor  the  most  egrcgTous  credulity  and  the 
mystical  superstitions, — the  day  in  which 
nctism  and  magic  found  converts  anionga 
disciples   of  Diderot, — when   prophecies 
current  in  every  mouth, — when  the  saloa 
philosophical    deist     was    converted    inU 
Heraclea,   in   which  necromancy  profcsse 
conjure  up  the  shadows  of  the  dead — whe; 
Crosier   and  the    Book    were    ridiculed, 
Mesmer  and  Cagliostro  were  believed.     In 
Heliacal  Rising  which  heralded  the  new 
before  which  all  vapours  were  to  vanish,  stJ 
from  their  graves    in  the   feudal    ages  all 
phantoms  that  had  flitted   before   the  ey* 
Paracelsus  and  Agrippa.     Dazzled  by  the  ( 
of  the  Revolution,  Glyndon  was  yet  mor 
tracted    by   its  strange    accompaniments, 
natm:^l  it  was  with  him,  as  with  others,  thai 
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promised,  out  of  the  dusty  tracks  of  the  beaten 
science,  the  bold  discoveries  of  some  marvellous 
Elysium. 

In  his  travels,  he  had  listened  with  vivid 
interest,  at  least,  if  not  witii  implicit  belief^ 
to  the  wonders  told  of  each  more  renowned 
GhetMter-gefu^,  and  his  mind  was  therefore  pre- 
pared for  the  impression  which  the  mysterious 
Zanoni  at  first  sight  had  produced  upon  iL 

There  might  be  another  cause  for  this  dis- 
positioo  to  credulity.  A  remote  ancestor  of 
Glyndon's,  on  the  mother's  side,  had  achieved 
no  inconsiderable  reputation  as  a  philosopher 
and  alchemist.  Strange  stories  were  afloat  con- 
cerning lliis  wise  progenitor.  lie  was  said  to 
have  lived  to  an  age  far  exceeding  the  allotted 
boundaries  of  mortal  existence,  and  to  have 
preserved  to  the  last  the  appearance  of  middle 
life.  He  had  died  at  length,  it  was  supposed,  of 
grief,  for  the  sudden  death  of  a  great  grand- 
child, the  only  creature  ho  had  ever  appeared  to 
love.  The  works  of  this  philoeopher,  though  rare, 
were  extant,  and  found  in  the  library  of  Glyn- 
don's  home.  Their  Platonic  mysticism,  their  bold 
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assertions,  the  high  promises  that  might  \k 
detected  through  their  figurative  and  tvpical 
phraseology,  liad  early  made  a  deep  iinpressioii 
on  the  young  imagination  of  Clarence  Glyndon. 
His  parents,  not  alive  to  the  consequences  of  en- 
couraging fancies  which  the  very  enlightenment 
of  the  age  apj>eared  to  them  sufiicient  to  pre- 
vent or  disj)el,  were  fond,  in  the  long  winter 
nights,  of  conversing  on  the  traditional  history 
of  this  distinguished  progenitor.  And  Clarence 
thrilled  with  a  fcarfid  pleasure  when  his  mother 
playfully  detected  a  striking  likeness  between 
the  features  of  the  young  heir  and  the  faded 
portrait  of  the  alchemist  that  overhung  their 
mantelpiece,  and  was  the  boast  of  their  household 
and  the  admiration  of  their  friends: — The  child 
is,  indeed,  more  often  than  we  think  for,  "  the 
father  of  the  man." 

I  have  said  tiiat  Glyndon  was  fond  of  pleasure. 
Facile,  as  genius  ever  must  be,  to  cheerful  im- 
pression, his  careless  Artist-I^ife,  ere  Artist- 
Life  settles  down  to  labour,  had  wandered  from 
flower  to  flower.  He  had  enjoyed,  almost  to  the 
reaction  of  satiety,  the  gay  revelries  of  Naples. 
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wben  he  fell  in  love  with  the  face  and  voice  of 
Viola  PisanL  But  his  love,  like  his  ambition, 
VM  vague  ami  desultory.  It  did  not  satisfy  bis 
whole  heart  and  fill  up  his  who|e  nature ;  not 
from  want  of  strong  and  noble  passions,  bat 
because  his  mind  was  not  yet  matured  and 
settled  enough  for  their  devclopcmcnt.  As  there 
is  one  season  for  the  blossom,  another  for  the  fruit, 
90  it  is  not  till  the  bloom  of  fancy  begins  to  fade 
that  the  heart  ripens  to  the  passions  that  the 
bloom  precedes  and  tbretcls.  Joyous  ahke  at 
his  lonely  easel  or  amidst  his  boon  companions, 
he  biid  not  yet  known  enough  of  sorrow  to  love 
deeply.  For  man  must  be  disap{>ointed  witli 
the  lesser  tilings  of  life  before  he  can  com- 
prehend the  full  value  of  the  greatest.  It  is 
the  shallow  sensualists  of  France  who  call,  in 
their  «a/oM-Ianguagc,  love  "  a  folly."  Ix>ve,  better 
understo<xl,  is  wisdom.  Besides,  the  world  was 
too  much  with  Clarence  Glyndon.  His  am- 
bition of  art  was  associated  with  the  applause 
and  estimation  of  tluit  miserable  Minority  of  the 
Surface  that  we  call  the  Public. 

Like  those  who  deceive,  he  was  ever  fearful 
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of  being  himself  the  dupe,  lie  distrusted  the 
sweet  innocence  of  Viola.  He  could  not  venture 
the  hazard  of  seriously  proposing  marriage  to  an 
Italian  actress ;  but  the  modest  dignity  of  the 
girl,  and  something  good  and  generous  in  his 
own  nature,  had  hitherto  made  him  shrink  from 
any  more  worldly  but  less  honourable  designs. 
TIius  the  familiarity  between  them  seemed 
rather  that  of  kindness  and  regard,  than  passion. 
He  attended  the  theatre ;  he  stole  behind  the 
scenes  to  converse  with  her ;  he  filled  his  port- 
folio with  countless  sketches  of  a  beauty  that 
charmed  him  as  an  artist  as  well  as  lover. 
And  day  after  day  he  floated  on  through  a 
changing  sea  of  doubt  and  irresolution,  of  affec- 
tion and  distrust.  The  last,  indeed,  constantly 
sustained  against  his  better  reason,  by  the  sober 
admonitions  of  Mcrvale,  a  matter-of-fiMrt 
man  I 

The  day  following  that  eve  on  which  this 
section  of  my  story  opens,  Glyndon  was  riding 
alone  by  the  shores  of  the  Neapolitan  sea,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cavern  of  Posilipo.  It 
was  past  noon ;  the  sun  had  lost  its  early  fer\'our, 
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ml  a  cool  breeze  sprung  voluptuously  from  the 
jparkliug   sea.     Bending   over  a   fragment   of 
stone  near  the  road-side,  he  perceived  the  form 
of  a  man ;  and  when  be  approached  he  reco- 
gnised Zanoni. 

The  Englishman  saluted  him  courteously. 
"  Have  you  discovered  some  antique  ?"  said  he, 
with  a  smile ;  "  they  are  common  as  pebbles  on 
this  road," 

"  No,"  replied  Zanoni ;  "  it  was  but  one  of 
those  antiques  that  have  their  date,  indeed,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  which  Nature 
eternally  withers  and  renews."  So  saying,  he 
shewed  Glyndon  a  small  herb,  with  a  pale  blue 
flower,  and  then  placed  it  carefully  in  his  bosom. 
"  You  are  a  herbalist  ?" 
"  I  am." 

"  It  is,  I  am  told,  a  study  full  of  interest." 
"  To  those  who  understand  it,  doubtless." 
*♦  Is  the  knowledge,  then,  so  rare  ?" 
"  Rare !     The  deeper  knowledge  is  perhaps 
rather,  among  the  arts,  lost  to  the  modern  philo- 
;Buphy  of  commonplace  and  surface  1     Do  you 
imagine  there  was  no  foundation  for  those  tra- 
Q  3 
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ditions  which  come  dimly  down  from  remoter 
ages — as  shells  now  found  on  the  mountain- 
tops  inform  iis  where  the  seas  have  been  ?  What 
was  the  old  Colchian  magic,  but  the  minute 
study  of  Nature  in  her  lowliest  works  ?  What 
the  fable  of  Medea,  but  a  proof  of  the  powers 
that  may  be  extracted  from  the  germ  and  leaf? 
The  most  gifted  of  all  the  Priestcrafts,  the 
mysterious  sisterhoods  of  Cuth,  concerning 
whose  incantations  Learning  vainly  bewilders 
itself  amidst  the  maze  of  legends,  sought  in  the 
meanest  herbs  what,  perhaps,  the  Babylonian 
Sages  explored  in  vain  amidst  the  loftiest  stars. 
Tradition  yet  tells  you  that  there  existed 
a  race*  who  could  slay  their  enemies  from  afiu-, 
without  weapon,  without  movement  The  herb 
that  ye  tread  on  may  have  dcadher  powers  than 
your  engineers  can  give  to  their  mightiest  in- 
Btrumenta  of  war.  Can  you  guess,  that  to  these 
Itahan  shores — to  the  old  CircBwin  Promontory, 
came  the  Wise  from  the  farthest  East,  to  search 
for  plants  and  simples  which  your  PharmacistB 
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of  the  Connter  would  fling  from  tbem  as  weeds  ? 
The  first  Herbalists — the  master  chemists  of  the 
world — were  the  tribe  that  the  ancient  reve- 
rence called  by  the  name  of  Titans."  I  remem- 
ber once,  by  the  Hebrus,  in  the  reigo  of 

But  this  talk,"  said  Zanoni,  checking  himself 
abruptly,  and  with  a  cold  smile,  "  serves  only  to 
waste  your  time  and  my  own."  He  paused, 
looked  steadily  at  Glyndon,  and  continued — 
"  Young  man,  think  you  that  vague  curiosity 
will  supply  the  place  of  earnest  labour?  I  read 
your  heart  You  wish  to  know  me,  and  not 
this  humble  herb:  but  pass  on;  your  desire 
cannot  be  satisfied." 

"  You  have  not  the  politeness  of  your  coun- 
trymen," said  Glyndon,  somewhat  discomposed. 
"  Suppose  I  were  desirous  to  cultivate  your 
acquaintance,  why  should  you  reject  my  ad- 
vances?" 

"  I  reject  no  man's  advances,"  answered  Za- 
noni ;  "  I  must  know  them  if  they  so  desire ; 

•  Syncellus,  p.  14. — "  Chemistry  the  Invention  of  the 
Giants." 
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but  me,  in  return,  they  can  never  conaprehend. 
I£  you  ask  my  acquaintance,  it  is  yours ;  but  I 
would  warn  you  to  shun  me." 

"  And  why  are  you,  then,  so  dangerous  7" 

"  On  this  earth,  men  are  often,  without  their 
own  agency,  fated  to  be  dangerous  to  others. 
If  I  were  to  predict  your  fortune  by  the  vain 
calculations  of  the  astrologer,  I  should  tell  you 
in  their  despicable  jargon  that  my  planet  flat 
darkly  in  yoiu-  house  of  life.  Cross  me  not,  if 
you  can  avoid  it.  I  warn  you  now  for  the  first 
time  and  last." 

"  You  despise  the  astrologers,  yet  you  utter  a 
jargon  as  mysterious  as  theirs.  I  neither  gamble 
nor  quarrel ;  why,  then,  should  I  fear  you  ?" 

"  As  you  will ;  I  have  done." 

"  Let  rac  speak  frankly ;  your  conversatJc^ 
last  night  interested  and  pcrj)lexed  me." 

"  I  know  it ;  minds  like  yours  are  attracted 
by  mystery." 

Glyndon  was  piqued  at  these  words,  though 
in  tlie  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken  there 
was  no  contempt 

"  I  see  you  do  not  consider  me  worthy  of 
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jour  fiiendship.  Be  it  so.  Good  day !"  Zanoni 
oMlj  replied  to  the  salutation;  and,  as  the 
Englishman  rode  on,  returned  to  his  botanical 
employment. 

The  same  night,  Glyndon  went,  as  usual,  to 
the  theatre.  He  was  standing  behind  the  scenes 
watching  Viola,  who  was  on  the  stage  in  one  of 
her  most  brilliant  parts.  The  house  resounded 
with  applause.  Glyndon  was  transported  with 
a  young  man's  passion  and  a  young  man's 
pride : — "  This  glorious  creature,"  thought  he, 
"  may  yet  be  mine." 

He  felt,  while  thus  wrapt  in  delicious  reverie, 
a  slight  touch  upon  his  shoulder :  he  turned, 
and  beheld  Zanoni.  "  You  are  in  danger," 
said  the  latter.  "  Do  not  walk  home  to-night ; 
or  if  you  do,  go  not  alone." 

Before  Glyndon  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
Zanoni  disappeared ;  and  when  the  Englishman 
saw  him  again,  he  was  in  the  box  of  one  of  the 
Neapolitan  nobles,  where  Glyndon  could  not 
follow  him. 

Viola  now  left  the  stage,  and  Glyndon  ac- 
costed her  with  an  unaccustomed  warmth  of 


the  theatre,  she  said,  in  an  earuest  whisper 

"  Oh,   Gionetta !     He  is  here  again  !- 
stranger  of  whom  I  spoke  to  thee  I — and  a 
he  alone,  of  the  whole  theatre,  withholds 
me  his  applause." 

"  Which  is  he,  my  darling  ?"  said  th( 
woman,  with  fondness  in  lier  voice.  "  He 
indeed  be  dull — not  worth  a  thought." 

The  actress  drew  Gionetta  nearer  tt 
stiigc,  and  pointed  out  to  her  a  man  in  a 
the  nearer  boxes,  conspicuous  amongst  al 
by  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  and  the  extra 
nary  beauty  of  his  features. 

"  Not  worth  a  thought,  Gionetta  I"  rep< 
Viola — "  not  worth  a  thought !  Alas,  n< 
tliink  of  him  seems  the  absence  of  tho 
itself  r 

The  prompter  summoned  the  Signora  Pi 
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who  gazed  at  her  with  a  look   of  sorrowful 
reproach. 

The  scene  on  which  ihe  actrcsei  now  entered 
was  thut  of  the  fiual  caiaKtrophe,  wherein  oil  her 
remarkable  powers  of  voice  and  art  were  pre- 
eminently called  forth.  The  bouse  bung  on 
every  word  with  breathless  worship;  but  the 
eyes  of  Viola  sought  only  tliose  of  one  calm  and 
munoved  spectator:  slie  exerted  herself  an  if 
inspired.  Zanoni  listened,  and  observed  her 
with  an  attentive  gaze,  but  no  approval  escaped 
his  lips ;  oo  emotion  changed  the  expression  of 
his  cold  and  half  disdainful  aspect.  Viola,  who 
was  in  the  character  of  one  who  loved,  bnt 
without  return,  never  felt  so  acutely  the  part  she 
played.  Ller  tears  were  tDithful ; — her  passion 
that  of  nature :  it  was  almost  too  terrible  t<> 
behold.  She  was  borne  from  the  stage  ex- 
hansted  and  insensible,  amidst  such  a  tempest 
of  admiring  rapture  as  Continental  audiences 
alone  can  raise.  The  crowd  stood  up — handker- 
chie&  waved — garlands  and  flowers  were  thrown 
cm  the  stage — men  wijied  their  eyes,  and  women 
tobbed  aloud. 
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"  By  heavens ."'  said  a  Neapolitan  of  great 
rank,  "  she  has  fired  me  beyond  endurance. 
To-night,  this  very  night,  she  shall  be  mine! 
You  have  arranged  all,  Mascari  ?" 

•'  All,  Signer.  And  if  this  young  Englishman 
should  attend  her  home  ?" 

"  The  presuming  barbarian  !  At  all  events, 
let  him  bleed  for  his  folly.    I  will  have  no  rival." 

"  But  an  Englishman  t  There  is  always  a 
search  after  the  bodies  of  the  English." 

"  Fool !  is  not  the  sea  deep  enough,  or  the 
earth  secret  enough,  to  hide  one  dead  man  ?  Our 
ruffians  arc  silent  as  the  grave  itself: — and  I ! — 
who  would  dare  to  suspect,  to  arraign  the  Prince 

di ?     See  to  it — let  him  be  watched,  and 

the  fitting  occasion  taken.  I  trust  him  to  you: 
— robbers  murder  him — you  understand; — the 
country  swarms  with  them ; — plunder  and  strip 
him,  the  better  to  favour  such  report.  Take 
three  men ;  the  rest  shall  be  my  escort" 

Mascari  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  bowed 
submissively. 

The  streets  of  Naples  were  not  then  so  safe  as 
now,  and  carriages  were  both  less  exjicnsivc  and 
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more  necessarr.  The  vehicle  which  was  regu- 
larly engaged  bj  the  young  actress  was  not  to 
be  found.  Gionctta,  too  aware  of  the  beauty 
of  her  mistress  and  the  number  of  her  admirers 
to  contemplate  without  alarm  the  idea  of  their 
return  on  foot,  communicated  her  distress  to 
GhTidon,  an«l  he  besought  Viola,  who  recovered 
but  slowly,  to  accept  his  own  carriage.  Perhaps 
before  that  night  she  would  not  have  rejected  so 
iligfat  a  sen-ice.  Now,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
she  refused.  Glyndon,  offended,  was  retiring 
sullenly,  when  Gionetta  stopped  him.  "  Stay, 
SigDor,"  said  she,  coaxingly ;  "  the  dear  Signora 
is  not  well — do  not  be  angry  with  her ;  I  will 
make  her  accept  your  offer." 

Glyndon  stayed,  and  after  a  few  moments 
t  in  expostulation  on  the  part  of  Gionetta, 
and  resistance  on  that  of  Viola,  the  offer  was 
accepted.  Gionctta  and  her  charge  entered  the 
carnage,  and  Glyndon  was  left  at  the  door  of 
the  theatre  to  return  home  on  foot  The  mys- 
terious warning  of  Zanoni  then  suddenly 
occurred  to  him ;  he  had  forgotten  it  in  the 
interest  of  his  lover's  quarrel  with  Viola.     He 
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thought  it  now  advisable  to  guard  against  danger 
foretold  by  lips  so  mysterious:  he  looked  round 
for  some  one  he  knew:  die  theatre  was  dis- 
gorging its  crowds ;  they  bustled,  and  josdcd, 
and  pressed  upon  him ;  but  he  recognised  no 
familiar  countenance.  While  pausing  irresolute, 
he  heard  Menale's  voice  calling  on  him,  and,  to 
bis  great  relief,  discovered  his  friend  making  bis 
way  through  the  tlu"ong. 

"  I  have  secured  you,"  said  he,  "  a  place  in 
tJie  Count  Cetoxa's  cardfile.  Come  along,  he 
is  waiting  for  us." 

"  How  kind  in  you  I  how  did  you  find  me 
out?" 

"  I  met  Zanoni  in  the  passage. — '  Your  friend 
is  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,'  said  he ;  *  do  not 
let  him  go  home  on  foot  to-night ;  the  streets  of 
Naples  arc  not  always  safe.'  I  imme<linlely 
remembered  that  some  of  the  Culabrian  bravos 
had  been  busy  within  the  city  the  last  few  weeks, 
and,  suddenly  meeting  Cetoxa — but  here  he  ia." 

Further  explanation  was  forbidden,  for  they 
now  joined  the  Count.  As  Glyndon  entered 
the  carriage  and  drew  up  the  glass,  he  saw  four 
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men  standing  apart  by  the  paTcment,  who 
seemed  to  eye  him  with  attention. 

"  Coepetto  !"  cried  one  —  "  that  is  the  En- 
glishman r  Glyndon  imperfectly  heard  the  ex- 
clamation as  the  carriage  drove  on.  He  reached 
home  in  safety. 

The  familiar  and  endearing  intimacy  which 
always  exists  in  Italy  between  the  nurse  and 
the  child  she  has  reared,  and  which  the  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  of  Shakspeare  in  no  way  exagge- 
rates, could  not  but  be  drawn  yet  closer  than 
usual,  in  a  situation  so  friendless  as  that  of 
the  orphan-actress.  In  all  that  concerned  the 
weaknesses  of  the  heart,  Gionctta  had  lai^e  ex- 
perience ;  and  when,  three  nights  before,  Viola, 
on  returning  from  the  theatre,  had  wept  bitterly, 
the  nurse  had  succeeded  in  extracting  firom  her 
a  confession  that  she  had  seen  one — not  seen  for 
two  weary  and  eventful  years — but  never  for- 
gotten, and  who,  alas,  had  not  evinced  the 
slightest  recognition  of  herself.  Gionetta  could 
not  comprehend  all  the  vague  and  innocent  emo- 
tions that  swelled  this  sorrow ;  but  she  resolved 
them  all,  with  her  plain  blunt  understanding. 
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to  the  one  sentiment  of  love.  And  here,  she 
was  well-fitted  to  sympathize  and  console. 
Confidante  to  Viola's  entire  and  deep  heart  she 
never  could  be — for  that  heart  never  could 
have  words  for  all  its  secrets.  But  such  con- 
fidence as  she  could  obtain,  she  was  ready  to 
repay  by  the  most  unreproving  pity  and  ihc 
most  ready  ser\ice. 

"Have  you  discovered  who  he  is?"  asked 
Viola,  as  she  was  now  alone  in  the  carriage  with 
Gionctta. 

"Yes:  he  is  the  celebrated  Signor  Zanoni, 
about  whom  all  the  great  ladies  have  gone  mad. 
Tliey  say  he  is  so  rich  I — oh,  so  much  richer 
than  any  of  the  Inglesi! — not  but  what  the 
Signor  Glyndon " 

•'  Cease  I"  interrupted  the  young  actress. 
"Zanoni  I  Speak  of  the  Englishman  no  more.** 

The  carriage  was  now  entering  that  more 
lonely  and  remote  part  of  the  city  in  which 
Viola's  house  was  situated,  when  it  suddenly 
stopjjcd. 

Gionctta,  in  alarm,  thrust  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  and  perceived  by  the  pale  light  of 
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the  moon,  that  the  driver,  torn  from  his  seat, 
was  already  pinioned  in  the  arms  of  two  men : 
the  next  moment,  the  door  was  opened  vio- 
lentlj,  and  a  tall  figure,  masked  and  mantled, 
appeared, 

"  Fear  not,  fairest  Pisani,"  said  he,  gently, 
"no  ill  shall  befall  you."  As  he  spoke,  he 
wound  his  arms  round  the  form  of  the  fair  ac- 
and  endeavoured  to  lift  her  from  the  car- 
[tuge.  But  Gionetta  was  no  ordinary  ally — 
f  she  thrust  back  the  assailant  with  a  force  that 
astonished  him,  and  followed  the  shock  by  a 
Tolley  of  the  most  energetic  reprobation. 

The  mask  drew  back,  and  composed  his  dis- 
ordered mantle. 

"  By  the  body  of  Bacchus !"  said  he,  half 
laughing,  "she  is  well  protected.  Here,  Luigi — 
Giovanni !  seize  the  hag — quick — why  loiter  ye?" 
The  mask  retired  from  the  door,  and  another 
and  yet  taller  form  presented  itself.  "  Be  calm, 
Viola  Pisani,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  with 
me  you  are  indeed  safe  T'  lie  lifted  his  mask 
as  he  spoke,  and  shewed  the  noble  features  of 
ZanonL  "  Be  calm,  be  hushed, — I  can  save 
jou,"     He  vanished,  leaving  Viola  lost  in  sur- 
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prise,  agitation,  and  deliglit.  There  were,  in  all, 
nine  masks :  two  were  engaged  with  tlie  driver ; 
one  stootl  at  the  head  of  the  carriage  horses ;  it 
fourth  giiaalcd  tlie  well-trainwl  steeds  of  the 
party ;  three  others  (besides  Zanoni,  and  the  one 
who  had  first  accosted  Viola)  stood  apart  by  a 
carriage  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  road.  To 
thcfio  three  Zaaoni  motioned:  they  ad\ance<l ;  lie 
pointed  towards  the  first  mask,  who  was  in  fact 

the   Prince  di ,  and,   to   his   unspeakable 

astonishment,  the  Prince  vras  suddenly  seised 
from  behind. 

"  Treason  I"  he  cried.  "  Treason  among  my 
own  men  !     What  means  this  ?" 

"  Place  him  in  his  carriage  I  If  he  reaiet, 
his  blood  be  on  his  own  head !"  said  Zauoni, 
calmly. 

lie  approached  the  men  who  had  detained 
the  coachman. 

"  You  are  outnumbered  and  outwitted,'*  said 
he :  "  join  your  lord ;  you  are  three  men — wc 
six,  armed  to  the  teeth.  Thank  our  mercy 
that  we  spare  your  liTci-^Go !" 

The  men  gave  way,  dismayed.  The  driver 
remounted. 
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"Cut  the  traces  of  their  carriage  and  the 
bridles  of  their  horses,"  said  Zanoni,  as  he  en- 
tered the  vehicle  containing  Viola,  which  now 
drove  on  rapidly,  leaving  the  discomfited 
ravisher  in  a  state  of  rage  and  stupor  impossible 
to  describe. 

"  Allow  me  to  explain  this  mystery  to  you," 
said  Zanoni.  "  I  discovered  the  plot  against 
you — no  matter  how;  I  frustrated  it  thus:  — 
The  head  of  this  design  is  a  nobleman,  who  has 
long  persecuted  you  in  vain.  He  and  two  of 
his  creatures  watched  you  from  the  entrance  of 
the  theatre,  having  directed  six  others  to  await 
him  on  the  spot  where  you  were  attacked ;  my- 
self and  five  of  my  servants  supplied  their  place, 
and  were  mistaken  for  his  own  followers.  I  had 
previously  ridden  alone  to  the  spot  where  the 
men  were  waiting,  and  informed  them  that  their 
master  would  not  require  their  services  that 
night.  They  believed  me,  and  accordingly 
dispersed.  I  then  joined  my  own  band,  whom 
I  had  left  in  the  rear ;  you  know  all.  We  are 
at  vour  door." 
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CHAPTER  m. 

In  quale  wuola. 
Da  qual  mastro  s'appreDdra 
La  tua  b)  lunga  e  dubbia  arte  d*ainare. 

Akiiit«,  At.  S. 

Zanomi  followed  the  young  Neapolitan  into  her 
bouse:  Gionetta  vanished  —  they  were  left 
alone. 

Alone,  in  that  room  so  often  filled,  in  the  old 
happy  days,  with  the  wild  melodies  of  Pisani ; 
and  now,  as  she  saw  this  mysterious,  haunting, 
yet  beautiftd  and  stately  stranger,  standing  on 
the  veiy  spot  where  she  had  sat  at  her  Cither's 
feet,  thrilled  and  spellbound  —  she  ahnott 
thought,  in  her  fantastic  way  of  personifying 
her  own  airy  notions,  that  that  spu^tual  munc 
had  taken  shape  and  life,  and  stood  before  her 
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glorious  in  the  image  it  assumed.  She  was 
unconscious  all  the  while  of  her  own  loveliness. 
She  had  thrown  aside  her  hood  and  veil ;  her 
hair,  somewhat  disordered,  fell  over  the  ivory 
neck  which  the  dress  partially  displayed ;  and, 
as  her  dark  eyes  swam  with  g;rateful  tears,  and 
her  cheek  flushed  with  its  late  excitement,  the 
god  of  light  and  music  himself  never,  amidst  his 
Arcadian  valleys,  wooed, -in  his  mortal  guise, 
maiden  or  nymph  more  fair. 

Zanoni  gazed  at  her  with  a  look  in  which 
admiration  seemed  not  unmingled  with  com- 
passion. He  muttered  a  few  words  to  himself, 
and  then  addressed  her  aloud. 

"  Viola,  I  have  saved  you  from  a  great  peril ; 
not  from  dishonour  only,  but,   perhaps,  from 

death.     The   Prince  di  ,   under  a   weak 

despot  and  a  venal  administration,  is  a  man 
above  the  law.  He  is  capable  of  every  crime  ; 
bat  amongst  his  passions  he  has  such  prudence 
as  belongs  to  ambition ;  if  you  were  not  to  re- 
concile yourself  to  your  shame,  you  would  never 
enter  the  world  again  to  tell  your  tale.  The 
ravisher  has  no  heart  for  repentance,  but  he  has 
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a  hand  that  can  murder.  I  have  saved  you, 
Viola.  Perhaps  you  would  ask  me  wherefore?" 
Zanoni  paused,  and  smiled  mournfully,  as  be 
added,  "  You  will  not  wrong  me  by  the  thongbt 
that  be  who  has  preserved  is  not  less  sclBsii 
than  he  who  would  have  injured.  Or{>han,  I 
ilo  not  speak  to  you  in  the  language  of  yoiir 
wooers;  enough  that  I  know  pity,  and  am  not 
ungrateful  for  affection.  Why  blush,  why 
tremble  at  the  word  ?  I  read  your  heart  while 
I  speak,  and  I  sec  not  one  thought  that  should 
give  you  shame.  I  say  not  that  you  love  me 
yet ;  happily,  the  fancy  may  be  roused  long 
l>efore  the  heart  is  touched.  But  it  has  been 
my  fate  to  fascinate  your  eye,  to  influence  your 
imagination.  It  is  to  warn  you  against  what 
could  bring  you  but  sorrow,  as  I  warned  you 
once  to  prepare  for  sorrow  itself,  that  I  am 
now  your  guest.  The  Englishman,  Glyndon, 
loves  thee  well — better,  perhaps,  than  I  can 
ever  love :  if  not  worthy  of  thee  yet,  he  has  but 
to  know  thee  more  to  desen-e  thee  better,  lie 
may  wed  thee,  he  may  bear  thee  to  his  own  free 
and  hapjjy  land,  the  land  of  thy  mother's  kin. 
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Ftwigct  me;  teach  thyself  to  return  and  to  deserve 
his  love  ;  and  I  tell  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  ho- 
noured and  be  happy." 

Viola  listened  with  silent,  inexpressible  emo- 
tion, and  burning  blushes,  to  this  strange  address, 
and  when  he  had  concluded  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  And  yet,  much 
as  rocli  words  were  calculated  to  humble  or 
irritate,  to  produce  indignation  or  excite  shame, 
those  were  not  the  feelings  with  which  her 
eycB  streamed  and  her  heart  swelled.  The 
woman  at  that  moment  was  lost  in  the  child ; 
and  as  a  child,  with  all  its  exacting,  craving, 
yet  innocent  desire  to  be  loved,  weeps  in  unre- 
buking  sadness  when  its  affection  is  thrown 
austerely  back  upon  itself — so,  without  anger 
and  without  shame,  wept  Viola, 

Zanoni  contemplated  her  thus,  as  her  grace- 
fid  head,  shadowed  by  its  redundant  tresses, 
bent  before  him ;  and  after  a  moment's  pause 
he  drew  near  to  her,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  the 
most  soothing  sweetness,  and  with  a  half  smile 
upon  his  lip — 

"  Do  you  remember,  when  I  told  you  to 
u2 
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Struggle  for  the  light,  tbat  I  pointed  for  cx- 
uinple  to  the  resolute  and  earnest  tree :  I  did 
not  tell  you,  fair  child,  to  take  example  by  the 
moth,  that  would  soar  to  the  star,  but  falls 
scorched  beside  the  lamp.  Come,  I  will  talk  to 
thee.     This  Englishman " 

Viola  drew  herself  away,  and  wept  yet  more 
jMissionately. 

"  This  Englishman  is  of  thine  own  years,  not 
far  above  thine  own  rank.  Thou  raayst  share 
his  thoughts  in  life — thou  mayst  sleep  beside 
him  in  the  same  grave  in  death !  And  I — but 
that  view  of  the  fliture  should  concern  us  not, 
Look  into  thy  heart,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  till 
again  my  shadow  crossed  thy  path,  there  had 
grown  up  for  this,  thine  equal,  a  pure  and  calm 
affection  that  would  have  ripened  into  love. 
Hast  thou  never  pictured  to  thyself  a  home  in 
which  thy  partner  was  thy  young  wooer  ?" 

"  Never  I"  said  Viola,  with  sudden  energy, 
'*  never,  but  to  feel  that  such  was  not  the  fate 
ordained  me.  And,  oh  1"  she  continued,  rising 
suddenly,  and  putting  aside  the  tresses  that 
veiled  her  face,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the 
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questioner ;  **  and,  ob  I  wboever  tbou  art  diat 
thus  wouldac  read  niy  soul  and  shape  mr  fijturr, 
do  not  tnistake  the  sentiment  that — that" — («hc 
&Itered  an  instant,  and  went  on  with  downcast 
ejes,)  "  that  has  fascinated  my  thoughu  to  thee 
Do  not  think  that  I  could  nourish  a  love  un- 
sought and  unretumed.  It  is  not  love  that  I  feel 
for  thee,  stranger.  Why  should  I  ?  Thou  hast 
never  spoken  to  me  but  to  admonish — and  now, 
to  wound  r  Again  she  paused,  again  her  voice 
faltered;  the  tears  trembled  un  her  eyeUds; 
she  brushed  them  away,  and  resumed.  "  No, 
not  love — if  that  be  love  which  I  have  beard 
and  read  of^  and  sought  to  simulate  on  the 
stage, — but  a  more  solemn,  fearful,  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  almost  preternatural  attraction, 
which  makes  me  associate  thee,  waking  or 
dreaming,  with  images  that  at  once  charm  and 
awe.  Thinkest  thou,  if  it  were  love,  that  I 
could  speak  to  thee  thus?  that"  (she  raised  her 
looks  suddenly  to  his)  "  mine  eyes  could  thus 
search  and  confront  thine  own  ?  Stranger,  I 
ask  but  at  times  to  sec,  to  hear  thee !  Stranger, 
talk  not  to  me  of  others.     Forewarn,  rebuke. 
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bruise  my  heart,  reject  the  not  unworthy  gra- 
titude it  offers  thee,  if  thou  wilt,  but  come  not 
always  to  me  as  an  omen  of  grief  and  trouble. 
Sometimes  have  I  seen  thee  in  my  dreams  sur- 
rounded by  shapes  of  glory  and  light ;  thy  looks 
radiant  with  a  celestial  joy  which  they  wear  not 
now.  Stranger,  thou  hast  saved  me,  and  I 
thank  and  bless  thee !  Is  that  also  a  homage 
thou  wouldst  reject?"  With  these  words,  she 
crossed  her  arms  meekly  on  her  bosom,  and  in- 
clined lowlily  before  him.  Nor  did  her  humi- 
lity seem  unwomanly  or  abject,  nor  that  of 
mistress  to  lover,  of  slave  to  master,  but  rather 
of  a  child  to  its  guardian,  of  a  neophyte  of  the 
old  religion  to  her  priest,  Zanoni's  brow  was 
melancholy  and  thoughtful.  He  looked  at  her 
with  a  strange  expression  of  kindness,  of  sor- 
row, yet  of  tender  affection,  in  his  eyes ;  but  his 
lips  were  stem,  and  his  voice  cold,  as  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  ask,  Viola  ?  Do 
you  guess  the  danger  to  yourself— jjcrhaps  to 
both  of  us — which  you  court?  Do  you  know 
that  my  life,  separated  from  the  turbulent  herd 
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uf  men,  is  one  worship  of  the  Beautiful,  from 

»iuch  I  seek  to  banish  what  the  Beautiful  in- 

^ires  in  most  ?     As  a  calamity,  I  shun  what  to 

man  seems   the  fairest  fate — the   love   of  the 

diaghters  of  earth.    At  present,  I  can  warn  and 

nve  ihec  from  many  evils ;  if  I  saw  more  of 

thee,  would  the   power  still   be  niiue  ?     You 

understiwd  me  not.     What  I  am  about  to  add, 

it  will  be  easier  to  comprehend.     I  bid  thee 

banish  from  thy  heart  all  thought  of  me,  but  as 

one  whom  the  Future  cries  aloud  to  thee  to  avoid. 

Glyndon,  if  thou  acceptest  his   homage,   will 

love  thee  till  the  tomb  closes  upon  both.  I,  loo," 

(lie  added,  with  emotion,) — "  I,  too,  might  love 

Ifaeer 

"  You  r  cried  Viola,  with  the  vehemence  of 
ft  sudden  impulse  of  delight,  of  rapture,  which 
she  could  not  suppress;  but  the  instant  after 
she  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall  the  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Yes,  Viola,  I  might  love  thee ;  but  iu  that 
love  what  sorrow  and  what  change  1  The  flower 
gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on  whose  heart  it 
grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ; 
but  the  rock  still  endures.     The  snow  at  its 
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l)reast — the  sunshine  on  its  summit  Pause — 
think  welL  Danger  besets  thee  yet.  For  sonic 
(lays  tliou  shall  be  safe  from  thy  remorscleflB 
persecutor ;  but  the  hour  soon  comes  when  thy 
only  security  will  be  in  flight.  If  the  English- 
man love  thee  worthily,  thy  honour  will  be  dear 
to  him  as  his  own  ;  if  not,  there  arc  yet  other 
lands  where  love  will  be  truer,  and  virtue  less 
in  danger  from  fraud  and  force.  Farewell;  my 
own  destiny  I  cannot  foresee  except  through 
cloud  and  shadow.  I  know,  at  least,  that  we 
shall  meet  again ;  but  learn  ere  then,  sweet 
flower,  that  dicre  are  more  genial  resting  places 
than  the  rock." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  gained  the 
outer  door  where  Gionetta  discreetly  stood. 
Zanoni  lightly  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm.  With 
the  gay  accent  of  a  jesting  cavalier,  he  said — 

"  The  Si^or  Glyndon  woos  your  mistress: 
he  may  wed  her.  I  know  your  love  for  her. 
Disabuse  her  of  any  caprice  for  me.  I  am  a 
bird  ever  on  the  wing."  - 

He  dropped  a  purse  into  Gionetta's  hand  M 
he  spoke,  and  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Les  Intelligences  Celestes  se  font  voir  et  se  coiumuni- 
qoent  plus  volontiers  dans  le  silence  etdans  la  tranquillity  de 
la  tolitude.  On  aura  done  une  petite  cbambre  ou  un  cabinet 
secret,  ficc.  —  La  ClavicuUi  de  Rabbi  Salomon,  chap.  3  ; 
traduUet  aactement  du  texte  Hebreu  par  M.  Pierre  Mo- 
riuoneau,  Profetuur  des  Languei  Orientates  et  Sectateur 
de  la  Pkilotophie  des  Sages  Cabalistes.  {Manuscript 
Translation.) 

The  Palace  retained  by  Zanoni  was  in  one  of 
the  less  frequented  quarters  of  the  city.  It  still 
stands,  now  ruined  and  dismantled,  a  monu- 
ment of  the  splendour  of  a  chivalry  long  since 
vanished  from  Naples,  with  the  lordly  races  of 
the  Norman  and  the  Spaniard. 

As  he   entered  the  rooms  reserved  for  his 
private  hours,  two  Indians,  in  the  dress  of  their 
H  3 
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country,  received  him  at  the  threshold  with  the 
grave  salutations  of  the  East.  They  had  ac- 
companied him  from  the  far  lands  in  which, 
according  lo  rumour,  he  had  for  many  years 
fixed  his  home.  But  they  could  communicate 
nothing  to  gratify  curiosity  or  justify  suspicion. 
They  spoke  no  language  but  their  own.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two,  his  princely 
retinue  was  composed  of  the  native  hirelings  of 
the  city;  and  these  his  lavish  but  imperious 
generosity  made  the  implicit  creatures  of  his 
wilL  In  his  house,  and  in  his  habits,  so  far 
they  were  seen,  there  was  nothing  to  account 
for  the  rumours  which  were  circulated  abroad. 
He  was  not,  as  we  are  told  of  Albcrtus  Magnus 
or  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ser\'ed  by  ain.' 
forms ;  and  no  brazen  image,  the  invention  of 
magic  mechanism,  communicated  to  him  the 
influences  of  the  stars.  None  of  the  uppanitus 
of  the  alchemist— the' crucible,  and  the  metals — 
gave  solemnity  to  his  chambers,  or  accountctl 
for  his  wealth ;  nor  did  he  even  seem  to  interest 
himself  in  those  serener  studies  which  might  be- 
supposed  to  colour  his  {x^culiar   conversation 
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with  abstract  notions,  and  often  with  recondite 
learning.  No  books  spoke  to  him  in  his  solitude ; 
und  if  ever  he  had  drawn  from  them  his  know- 
ledge, it  seemed  now  that  the  only  page  he  read 
was  the  wide  one  of  Nature,  and  that  a  capa- 
cious and  startling  memory  supplied  the  rest. 
Yet  was  there  one  exception  to  what  in  all 
else  seemed  customary  and  commonplace,  and 
which,  according  to  the  authority  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  chapter,  might  indicate  the  follower 
of  the  occult  sciences.  Whether  at  Rome  or 
NspIe8,or,in  fact,  wherever  his  abode,  he  selected 
one  room  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  bouse,  which 
was  &stened  by  a  lock  scarcely  larger  than  the 
seal  of  a  ring,  yet  which  sufficed  to  baffle  the 
most  cunning  instruments  of  the  locksmith — at 
least,  one  of  his  servants,  prompted  by  irresistible 
curiosity,  had  made  the  attempt  in  vain ;  and 
though  he  had  fancied  it  was  tried  in  the  most 
favourable  time  for  secrecy — not  a  soul  near — in 
the  dead  of  night — Zanoni  himself  absent  from 
home,  yet  his  superstition,  or  his  conscience,  told 
him  the  reason  why  the  next  day  the  Major  Domo 
quietly  dismissed  him.     He  compensated  him- 
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self  for  this  misfortune  by  spreading  his  own 
story,  with  a  ttiousand  amusing  exaggerations. 
He  declared  that,  as  he  approached  the  door, 
invisible  hands  seemed  to  pluck  him  away ;  and 
that  when  he  touched  the  lock,  he  was  struck 
as  by  a  palsy  to  the  ground.  One  surgeon,  who 
heard  the  tale,  ob8er^'ed,  to  the  distaste  of  the 
wonder-mongers,  that  possil)ly  Zanoni  made  a 
dexterous  use  of  electricity.  Howbcit,  this 
room,  once  so  secured,  was  never  entered  save 
by  Zanoni  himself. 

The  solemn  voice  of  Time,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring church,  at  last  aroused  the  lord  of  the 
[talace  from  the  deep  and  motionless  reverie, 
rather  resembling  a  trance  than  thought,  in 
which  his  mind  was  absorbed. 

"  It  is  one  more  sand  out  of  the  mighty  Hour- 
glass," said  he,  murmuriugly,  "  and  yet  time  nei- 
thcraddsto,norsteals  from,  an  atom  in  the  lufiaite! 
— Soul  of  mine,  the  luminous,  the  Augoeides,* 


*  .lt70(i/i|£ — awoid&voured  by  Uienysttcal  PlnlonUU, 
erfaifHX  4"'X1i  avyoiil>i{,OTav  fiiiTi  iKTiivtimi  in  ri,  /ii)r> 
tvu  VVVTfi^ti  itiiTt  cvnZaytj,  a\Xa  fain  Xa^firat.  y  rilf 
a\i)9ua»  ofif  rqv  rarruv,  att  rf v  ev  avrp.     lltHc.  An. 
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rhy  deaceadcst  thou  from  thy  sphere — why  from 
the  eternal,  starlike,  and  passionless  Serene, 
shrinkest  thou  back  to  the  tnistfi  of  the  dark 
iarcopbagus  ?  liow  long,  too  austerely  taught 
that  companionship  with  the  things  tliat  die 
brings  with  it  but  sorrow  in  its  sweetness,  hast 
tboQ  dwelt  contented  with  thy  majestic  soli- 
tude ?" 

As  he  thus  murmured,  one  of  the  earliest 
birds  that  salute  the  dawn  broke  into  sudden 
song  from  amidst  the  orange  trees  in  the 
garden  below  his  casement.  And  as  suddenly 
soDg  answered  song,  the  mate,  awakened  at  the 
note,  gave  back  its  happy  answer  to  the  bird. 
lie  listened ;  and  not  the  soul  he  had  questioned, 
but  the  heart  replied.  He  rose,  and  with 
restless  strides  paced  the  narrow  floor.     "  Away 

Lib.  ii. — The  sens«  of  wliich  beautirul  sentence  of  tlie 
old  philosopliy,  wliich,  as  Bayle  well  obserres,  in  his 
artiule  on  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Ihe  modem  Quietisis  have 
(howerer  impotently)  sought  to  imitate,  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  sphere  of  the  soul  is  luminous,  when  nothing  external 
lias  contact  with  the  soul  itself;  but  when  lit  by  its  own 
light,  it  lees  the  trath  of  all  things  and  tlie  truth  centered  in 
iticlf. 
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from  this  world !"  he  exclaimed  at  length,  with 
an  impatient  tone.  "Can  no  time  loosen  Us 
&tal  ties  ?  As  the  attraction  that  hokb  the 
earth  in  space,  is  the  attraction  that  fixes  the 
soul  to  earth.  A%Tay,  from  [he  dark^iey 
planet  I     Break,  ye  fetters ;  arise,  ye  wings  f 

He  passed  through  the  silent  galleries,  and  u{i 
the  lofty  stairs,  and  entered  the  secret  chant Imt. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Oil  quanti  SODO  iocantatrici ;  oh  quanli 
Incantator  Ira  ooi,  cbe  non  si  sanno. 

OaL.  For.,  caot.  viii.  1. 


The  next  day,  Glyndon  bent  his  steps  towiinls 
Zuioni's  palace.  The  young  man's  imagina- 
tion, naturally  inflammable,  was  singularly  ex- 
cited by  the  little  he  had  seen  and  heard  of  this 
strange  be'mg — a  spell,  he  could  neither  master 
nor  account  for,  attracted  him  towards  the 
stran^r.  Zanoni's  power  seemed  mysterious 
and  great,  his  motives  kindly  and  benevolent, 
yet  his  manners  chilling  and  repellant.  Why 
at  one  moment  reject  Glyndon's  acquaintance, 
at  another  save  him  from  danger  ?  How  had 
Zanoni  thus  acquired  the  knowledge  of  enemies 
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unknown  to  Glyndon  himself?      His  inter 
was  deeply  roused,  his  gratitude  appealed 
he  resolved  to  make  another  efFort  to  conciliate 
the  ungracious  herbalist. 

The  Signor  was  at  home,  and  Glyndon  wai 
admitted  into  a  lofty  saloon,  where  in  a  few 
moments  Zanoni  joined  him. 

"  I  am  come  to  thank  you  for  your  warning 
last  night,"  said  he,  "and  to  entreat  you  to 
complete  my  obligation  by  uiforming  me  of  the 
quarter  to  which  I  may  look  for  enmity  and 
peril." 

"  You  are  a  gallant,"  said  Zanoni,  with  u 
smile,  and  in  the  Enghsh  language,  "  and  do 
you  know  so  Uttle  of  the  south  as  not  to  be 
aware  that  gallanu  have  always  rivals  ?" 

"  Are  you  serious  ?"  said  Glyndon,  colouring. 

"  Most  serious.  You  love  Viola  Pisani ;  you 
have  for  rival  one  of  the  most  i)owerful  and 
relentless  of  the  Neajiohtan  princes.  Your 
danger  is  indeed  great." 

"  But,  pardon  me ! — bow  came  it  known  to 
you  ?" 

"  I  give  no  account  of  myself  to  mortal  man," 
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replied  Zanoni,  haughtily ;  "  and  to  me  it 
matters  nothing  whether  you  rcganl  or  sconi 
tnj  warning." 

"  Well,  if  I  may  not  question  you,  be  it  ao ; 
—but  at  least  advise  mc  what  to  do." 

"  Would  you  follow  my  advice  ?" 

"  Why  not  T 

"Because  you  arc  constitutionally  brave; 
you  are  fond  of  excitement  and  mystery ;  you 
like  to  be  the  hero  of  a  romance.  Were  I  to 
advise  you  to  leave  Naples,  would  you  do 
ao  while  Naples  contains  a  foe  to  confront,  or 
a  mistress  to  pursue  ?" 

"  You  arc  right,"  said  the  young  Englishman, 
with  energy.  "  No  I  and  you  cannot  reproach 
me  for  such  a  resolution." 

"  But  there  is  another  course  left  to  you :  do 
you  love  Viola  Pisani  truly  and  fervently  ?  if 
eo,  marry  her,  and  take  a  bride  to  your  native 
land." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Glyndon,  embarrassed ; 
**  Viola  is  not  of  my  rank.  Her  profession,  too, 
is — ^in  short,  I  am  enslaved  by  her  beauty,  but 
I  cannot  wed  her." 
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Zanoni  frowned. 
"  Your  love,  then,  is  but  selfish  lust,  and  1 
advise  you  to  your  own  happiuess  no  more. 
Young  man,  Destiny  is  less  inexorable  thau  it 
appears.  The  resources  of  the  great  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  are  not  so  scanty  and  so  stem  as  to 
deny  to  men  the  divine  privilege  of  Free  Will ; 
all  of  us  can  ca^^'e  out  our  own  way.  and  God  can 
make  our  very  contradictions  horuiouizc  with 
His  solemn  ends.  You  have  before  you  an 
iiptiou.  llunouruble  and  generous  love  may 
even  now  work  out  your  happiness,  and  effect 
your  cscai)e ;  a  frantic  and  interested  passion 
will  but  lead  you  to  misery  and  doom." 

"  Do  you  pretend  then  to  read  the  Future  ?" 
*'  I  have  said  all  that  it  pleases  me  to  utter." 
"  While    you   assume   the   moralist   to   me, 
Signor  Zanoni,"  said  Glyndon,  with  a  smile, 
"  are  you  yourself  so  indifferent  to  youth  and 
beauty,  as  to  act  the  stoic  to  its  allurements?" 

"  If  it  were  necessary  that  practice  S(|uare 
with  precept,"  said  Zanoni,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
"  our  monitors  would  be  but  few.  The  gests 
or  conduct  of  the  individual  can  affect  but  n 
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small  circle  beyond  himself;  the  permanent 
{^ood  or  evil  that  he  works  to  others  lies  rather 
in  the  sentiments  he  can  diiluse.  Uis  acts  arc 
limited  and  momentary ;  his  sentiments  may 
pervade  the  universe,  and  inspire  generations 
till  the  day  of  doom.  All  our  virtues,  all  our 
laws,  are  dra%vn  from  books  and  maxims,  which 
are  sentiments,  not  from  deeds.  In  conduct, 
Julian  had  the  virtues  of  a  Christian,  and  Con- 
stantine  the  vices  of  a  Pagan.  The  sentiments 
of  Julian  reconverted  thousands  to  Paganism, 
those  of  Constantine  helped,  under  Heaven's 
will,  to  bow  to  Christianity  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  conduct,  the  humblest  fishcnnan  on 
yonder  sea,  who  believes  in  the  miracles  of 
San.Gennaro,  may  be  a  better  man  than  Luther. 
To  the  sentiments  of  Luther  the  mind  of 
modem  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  noblest  re- 
volution it  has  known.  Our  opinions,  young 
Englisliman,  arc  the  angel  part  of  us;  our  acts, 
the  earthly." 

**  You  have  reflected  deeply,  for  an  Italian," 
raid  Glyndon. 

"  Who  told  vou  I  was  an  Italian  ?" 
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"  Are  you  not  ?  And  yet,  when  I  hear 
you  speak  my  own  language  as  a  native,  I — " 

"  Tush  r  interrupted  Zanoni,  impatiently 
turning  away.  Then  after  a  pause  he  resumed 
in  a  mild  voice — "  Giyndon,  do  you  renounce 
Viola  Pisani?  Will  you  take  some  days  to 
consider  of  what  I  have  said  ?" 

"  Renounce  her — never!" 

"  Then  you  will  marry  her  ?" 

"  Im}X)ssihlc !" 

"  Be  it  80 :  she  will  then  renounce  you.  I 
tell  you  that  you  have  rivals." 

"  Yes ;  the  Prince  di ;  but  I  do  not 

fear  him." 

"  You  have  another  whom  you  will  fear 
more." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?" 

"  Myself." 

Giyndon  turned  pale,  and  started  from  his  seat.' 

"  You,  Signor  Zanoni  I — you — and  you  dare 
to  tell  me  so  ?" 

"  Dare !  Alas !  there  are  times  when  I  wish 
that  I  could  fear." 

These  arrogant  words  were  not  uttered  «rro- 
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gantlr,  but  in  a  tone  of  the  most  mournful 
dejection.  Gljndon  was  enraged,  confounded, 
and  yet  a\red.  However,  he  bad  a  brave  English 
heart  within  his  breast,  and  he  recovered  him- 
self quickly. 

"  Signor,"  said  he,  calmly,  "  I  am  not  to  be 
duped  by  these  solemn  phrases  and  these  mys- 
tical assumptions.  You  may  have  powers  which 
I  cannot  comprehend  or  emulate,  or  you  may 
be  but  a  keen  impostor." 

«  Well,  proceed !" 

"I  mean,  then,"  continued  Glyndon,  reso- 
lutely, though  somewhat  disconcerted,  "  I  mean 
you  to  understand,  that,  though  I  am  not  to  be 
persuaded  or  compelled  by  a  stranger  to  marry 
Viola  Pisani,  I  am  not  the  less  determined  never 
tamely  to  yield  her  to  another." 

Zanoni  looked  gravely  at  the  young  man, 
wliaee  sparkling  eyes  and  heightened  colour 
testified  the  spirit  to  support  his  words,  and  re- 
plied— "  So  bold  I  well ;  it  becomes  you-  But 
take  my  advice :  wait  yet  nine  days,  and  tell 
me  then  if  you  will  marrj'  the  fairest  and  the 
purest  creature  that  ever  crossed  your  path." 
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"But  if  you  love  her,  why — why — " 

"Why  am  1  anxious  that  she  should  wc<l 
another:  to  save  her  from  myself!  Listen  to 
me.  That  girl,  humble  and  uneducated  though 
she  be,  has  in  her  the  seeds  of  the  most  lofty 
qualities  and  virtues.  She  can  be  all  to  the 
man  she  loves — all  that  man  can  desire  in  wife 
or  mistress.  Her  soul,  developed  by  affection, 
will  elevate  your  own:  it  will  influence  your 
fortunes,  exalt  your  destiny :  you  will  become 
a  pe&t  and  a  prosperous  man.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, she  fall  to  me,  I  know  not  what  may  be 
her  lot :  but  I  know  that  there  is  an  ordeal 
which  few  can  pass,  and  which  hitherto  no 
woman  has  siurived." 

As  Zanoni  spoke,  his  face  became  colourless, 
and  there  was  something  in  his  voice  that  froze 
the  warm  blood  of  the  listener. 

"  What  is  this  mystery  which  surrounds  you !" 
exclaimed  Glyndon,  unable  to  repress  bis 
emotion.  "  Are  you,  in  truth,  different  from 
other  men  ?  Have  you  passed  the  boundary  of 
lawful  knowledge  ?  Are  you,  as  some  declare, 
a  sorcerer,  or  only  a — " 
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"  Hush  r  interrupted  Zanoni,  gently,  and 
with  a  smile  of  singular  but  melancholy  sweet- 
ness :'  "  have  you  earned  the  right  to  ask  me 
these  questions?  Though  Italy  still  boast  an 
Inquisition,  its  power  is  rivelled  as  a  leaf  which 
the  first  wind  shall  scatter.  The  days  of  torture 
and  persecution  are  over;  and  a  man  may  live 
as  he  pleases,  and  talk  as  it  suits  him,  without 
fear  of  the  stake  and  the  rack.  Since  I  can 
defy  persecution,  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  yield  to 
curiosity." 

Glyndon  blushed,  and  rose.  In  spite  of  his 
love  for  Viola,  and  his  natural  terror  of  such  a 
rival,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
the  verj'  man  he  had  most  cause  to  suspect  and 
dread.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  Zanoni,  saying, 
"  Well,  then,  if  we  arc  to  be  rivals,  our  swords 
must  settle  our  rights :  till  then  I  would  fain  be 
friends." 

"  Friends !     You  know  not  what  you  ask." 

"  Enigmas  again !" 

"  Enigmas !"  cried  Zanoni,  passionately, "  ay ! 
can  you  dare  to  solve  them  ?  Not  till  then  could 
I  give  you  my  right  hand,  and  call  you  friend." 
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"  I  could  dare  eveiything  and  all  things  for 
the  attainment  of  superhuman  wisdom,"  said 
Gljndon ;  and  his  countenance  was  lighted  op 
with  wild  and  intense  enthusiasm. 

Zanoni  observed  him  in  thoughtful  silence. 

"  The  seeds  of  the  ancestor  live  in  the  scm," 

he  muttered;  "he  may, — yet" He  broke 

off  abruptly ;  then,  speaking  aloud  —  **  Go^ 
Glyndon,"  said  he :  "  we  shall  meet  again,  bat 
I  will  not  ask  your  answer  till  the  hour  presses 
for  decbion." 
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Tis  certain  that  this  man  has  an  estate  of  fifty  thousand 
lines,  and  seems  to  be  a  penon  of  very  great  accomplish- 
meots.  But,  then,  if  he's  a  Wizard,  are  wizards  so  deroully 
giTen  as  this  man  seems  to  be  ? — In  short,  I  could  make 
[neither  bead  nor  tail  on't. — (TAe  Count  de  Gabalis, 
Trantlation  affired  to  the  Stcond  Edition  of  the  "  Rape  of 
Ue  Lock.") 

} 

;•*  Of  all  the  weaknesses  which  little  men  rail 

t,  there  is  none  that  they  are  more  apt  to 
licale  than  the  tendency  to  believe.  And  of  all 
the  signs  of  a  corrupt  heart  and  a  feeble  head, 
the  tendency  of  incredulity  is  the  surest 

"  Real  philosophy  seeks  rather  to  solve  than 
to  deny.  While  we  hear,  every  day,  the  small 
preteadcrs  to  science  talk  of  the  absurdities  of 
Alchemy  and  the  dream  of  the  Philosopher's 
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Stone,  a  more  enulite  knowledge  is  aware  that 
by  Alchemists  the  greatest  discoveries  in  science 
have  been  made,  and  much  which  still  seems 
abstruse,  had  we  the  key  to  the  mjstic  phraseo- 
logy they  were  compelled  to  adopt,  might  open 
the  way  to  yet  more  noble  acquisition^  The 
Philosopher's  Stone  itself  has  seemed  no  visionary 
chimera  to  some  of  the  soundest  chemists  that 
even  tlic  present  century  has  produced."  Man 
cannot  contradict  the  Laws  of  Nature.  But  are 
all  the  Laws  of  Nature  yet  discovcrctl  ?  ■ 

"  *  Give  me  a  proof  of  your  Art,'  says  the  ra- 
tional inquirer.  *  When  I  have  seen  tlje  effect, 
I  will  endeavour,  with  vou,   to  ascertain  the 
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Son\ewhat  to  the  above  effect  were  the 
first  thoughts  of  Clarence  Glyndon  on  quitting  ■ 
Zanoni.  But  Chu-ence  Glyndon  was  mo  '  rational 
inquirer.'    The  more  vague  and  mysterious  the 


•  Mr.  D'Israeli,  iu  hit "  Curiosities  of  Literature."  (Aitide 
Alchem.)  aOer  quoting  the  sanguine  judgments  of  modem 
chemists,  as  to  the  transrautatioti  of  meltils,  obserres,  of  one 
yet  pealer  and  more  recent  than  those  to  which  Glyndon^ 
thoughu  could  have  referred—"  Sir  Humphry  Dary  told  me 
that  he  did  not  consider  (his  undiscovered  art  as  impossible; 
but  should  it  ever  be  discovered,  would  certainly  be  useleM.* 
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of  Zanoni,  the  more  it  imposed  upon 

him.      A   proof  vrould   have   been   something 

tangible,  with  which  he  would  have  sought  to 

grapple.     And  it  would  have  only  disappointed 

his  curiosity  to  find  the  supernatural  reduced  to 

Nattire.     He  endeavoured,   in  vain,   at   some 

moments  rousing  himself  from  credulity  to  the 

scepticism  he  deprecated,  to  reconcile  what  he 

-  luul  heard  with  the  probable  motives  and  designs 

1  of  an  impostor.    Unlike  Mesmer  and  Cagliostro, 

Zanoni,  whatever  his  pretensions,  did  not  malvc 

'  tliem  a  source  of  prefit ;  nor  was   Glyndon's 

position  or  rank  in  life  sufficient  to  render  any 

influence  obtained  over  his  mind  subservient  to 

schemes,  whether  of  avarice  or  ambition.    Yet, 

i  ever  and  anon,  with  the  suspicion  of  worldly 

[knowledge,  he  strove  to  persuade  himself  that 

Zanoni   had  at  least  some   sinister   object  in 

inducing  him  to  what  his  English  pride  ana 

manner   of  thought    considered   a  derogatory 

^marriage  with  the  poor  actress.     Might    not 

*  Viola  and  the  Mystic  be  in  league  with  each 

other?     Might  not  all  this  jargon  of  prophecy 
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and  menace  be  but  artifices  to  dupe  him  ?  lie 
felt  an  unjust  resentment  towards  Viola,  at  her 
having  secured  such  an  ally.  But  with  that 
resentment  was  mingled  a  natural  jealousy. 
Zanoni  threatened  him  with  rivalry.  Zanoni, 
who,  whatever  his  character  or  his  arts,  posseBsetl 
at  least  all  the  external  attributes  that  dazzle 
and  command.  Impatient  of  his  own  doubts, 
he  plunged  into  the  society  of  such  acquaintances 
as  he  had  made  at  Naples — chiefly  artists,  like 
himself,  men  of  letters,  and  the  rich  commer- 
cialists,  who  were  already  wing  with  the  splen- 
dour, though  debarred  from  the  privileges,  of 
the  nobles.  Here  be  beard  much  of  Zanoni, 
already  with  them,  as  with  the  idler  claasea,  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  speculatioru  H 

He  bad  noticed,  as  a  thing  remarkable,  that 
Zanoni  had  conversed  with  him  in  English,  and 
with  a  command  of  the  language  so  complete 
that  he  might  have  i)assed  for  a  native.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Italian,  Zanoni  was  equally  al 
ease.  Glyndon  found  that  it  was  the  same  io 
languages   less   usually   learned   by  foreigners^ 
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painter  fix>m   Sweden,  who  bad    conversed 

with  him,  was  positive  that  he  was  a  Swede; 

knd  a  merchant  &om  Constantinople,  who  had 

told  some  of  his  goods  to  Zanoni,  professed  his 

conviction  that  none  but  a  Turk,  or  at  least  a 
I  native  of  the  East,  could  have  so  thoroughly 

mastered  the  sof^  Oriental  intonations.  Yet,  in 
'  all  these  languages,  when  they  came  to  compare 

their  several  recollections,  there  was  a  slight, 
lacarce  perceptible  distinction,  not  in  pronun- 
[mtion,  nor  even  accent,  but  in  the  key  and 

diimc,  as  it  were,  of  the  voice,  between  himscll" 
[■ad   a  native.      This   faculty  was  one  which, 

Glyndon  called  to  mind,  that  sect,  whose  tenets 
[and  powers  have  never  been  more  than  most 

partially  explored,  the  Rosicrucians,  especially 
(arrogated.     He  remembered  to  have  heard  in 

Germany  of  the  work  of  John  Bringeret,*  assert- 
1  ing  that  all  the  languages  of  ciu-th  were  known 

to  the  genuine  Brotherhood  of  the  Rosy  Cross. 

Did   Zanoni  belong  to  this  mystical  Fraternity, 

who,  in  an   earlier  age,  boasted  of  secrets  of 
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which  the  Philosopher's  Stone  was  but  the  least ; 
who  considered  themselves  the  heirs  of  all  that 
the  Chaldaeans,  the  Ms^i,  the  Gymnosophists, 
and  the  Platonists  had  taiight ;  and  who  diffcied 
from  all  tlic  darker  Sons  of  Magic  in  the  virtue 
of  their  lives,  the  purity  of  their  doctrines,  and 
their  insisting,  as  the  foundation  of  all  wisdom, 
on  the  subjugation  of  the  senses,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  lleUgious  Faith  ?  A  glorious  sect,  if  they 
lied  not !  And,  in  truth,  if  Zauoni  had  powers 
beyond  the  race  of  worldly  sages,  they  seemed 
not  unworthily  exercised-  ITie  little  known  of 
his  life  was  in  his  favour.  Some  acts,  not  of 
indiscriminate,  but  judicious  generosity  and 
benelicence,  were  recorded ;  in  rejjealing  which, 
still,  however,  the  narrators  shook  their  heads, 
and  expressed  surprise  how  a  stranger  should 
have  possessed  so  minute  a  knowledge  of  the 
([uiet  and  obscure  distresses  he  had  relieved. 
Two  or  three  sick  persons,  when  abandoned  by 
their  physicians,  he  had  visited  and  conferred 
with  alone.  They  had  recovered;  tliey  aiicribcd 
to  him  their  recovery;  yet  they  could  not  tell  by 
what  nx^dicines  they  had  been  healed.      They 
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coold  only  depose  that  he  came,  conversed  with 
them,  and  they  were  cured ;  it  usually,  however, 
happened  that  a  deep  sleep  had  preceded  the 
recovery. 

Another  circumstance  was  also  beginning  to 
be  remarked,  and  spoke  yet  more  in  his  com- 

Imendation.  Those  with  whom  he  principally 
aseociated — the  gay,  the  dissipated,  the  thought- 
less, the  sinners  and  publicans  of  the  more 
polished  world — all  apiieared  rapidly,  yet  in- 
KOaibly  to  themselves,   to  awaken    to    purer 

(thoughts  and  more  regulated  lives.  Even 
Cetoxa,  the  prince  of  gallants,  duellists  and 
gamesters,  was  no  longer  the  same  man  since  the 
night  the  singular  events  in  which  he  had  rcluted 
to  Glyndon.  The  first  trace  of  his  reform  was  in 
his  retirement  firora  the  gaming  houses ;  the  next 
was  his  reconciliation  with  an  hereditary  enemy 

■of  bis  house,  whom  it  had  been  his  constant  ob- 
ject for  the  last  six  years  to  entangle  in  such 
a  quarrel  as  might  call  forth  his  inimitable 
manoeuvre  of  the  stoccdta.  Nor  when  Cetoxa 
and  his  young  companions  were  heard  to  speak 
,of  Zanoni,  did  it  seem  that  this  change  had 
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^H  been  brought  about  by  any  sober  lectures  or 

^H  admonitions.     They  all  described   Zanoni  as  a 

^1  man  keenly  alive  to  enjoyment — of  manners, 

^B  the  reverse  of  formal — not  precisely  gay,  but 

^1  equable,   serene   and   cheerful;  ever  ready  to 

^H  listen  to  the  talk  of  others,  however  idle,  or  to 

^H  charm  all  ears  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 

^B  brilliant  anecdote  and  worldly  experience.     All 

^^  manners,  all  nations,  all  grades  of  men  seemed 

femiliar  to  him.  lie  was  reserved  only  if 
allusion  were  ever  ventured  to  his  birth  or 
history.  The  more  general  opinion  of  his 
origin  certainly  seemed  the  more  plausible. 
His  riches,  his  familiarity  with  the  languages  of 
the  East,  his  residence  in  India,  a  certain 
gravity  which  never  deserted  his  most  cheer* 
fid  and  familiar  hours,  the  lustrous  darkness  of 
his  eyes  and  hair,  and  even  the  peculiarities  of 
his  shape,  in  the  delicate  smallness  of  the  hands, 
and  the  Arab-like  turn  of  the  stately  head, 
appeared  to  fix  him  as  belonging  to  one  at  least 
of  the  Oriental  races.  And  a  dabbler  in  the 
Eastern  tongues  even  sought  to  reduce  the 
simple  name  of  Zanoni,  which  a  century  before 
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ad  been  borne  by  an  inoffensive  naturalist  of 
Bologna,*  to  the  radicals  of  the  extinct  language. 
Zan  was  unquestionably  the  Chaldaean  appel- 
lation for  the  sun.  Even  the  Greeks,  who 
mutilated  every  Oriental  name,  had  retained 
the  right  one  in  this  case,  as  the  Cretan  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Zeusf  significantly 
shewed.  As  to  the  rest,  the  Zan,  or  Zaun,  was, 
with  the  Sidonians,  no  uucommon  prefix  to 
On.  Adonis  was  but  another  name  for  Za- 
nonas,  whose  worship  in  Sidon  Hesychius 
records.  To  this  profound  and  unanswerable 
derivation,  Mcrvale  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  observed  that  he  now  ventured  to 
mnnounce  an  erudite  discovery  he  himself  had 
long  since  made — viz.,  that  the  numerous  family 
of  Smiths  in  England  were  undoubtedly  the 
ancient  priests  of  the  Phrygian  Apollo.  "  For," 
said  he,  "was not  Apollo's  surname,  in  Phrygia, 
Smintheus  ?  IIow  clear  all  the  ensuing  corrup- 
tions of  the  august  name — Smintheus — Smithcus 
— Smithe — Smith  I  And  even  now,  I  may  remark 

*  The  author  of  two  works  on  boiany  and  rare  plaiili. 
t  Ott  iuya(  utra<  Zav. — Cyril  contra  Jalian. 
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that  the  more  ancient  branches  of  that  Ulu»- 
trious  family,  unconsciously  anxious  to  approxi- 
mate at  least  by  a  letter  nearer  to  the  true  title, 
take  a  pious  pleasure  in  writing  their  names 
Smith* !" 

The  Philologist  was  much  struck  with  this 
discovery,  and  begged  Mervole's  permission  to 
note  it  down  as  an  illustration  suitable  to  a 
work  he  was  about  to  publish  on  the  origin  of 
languages,  to  be  called  "  Babel,"  and  publishc<l 
in  three  quartos  by  subscription. 
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Leam  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  my  son,  if  you  would  pene- 
tnle  that  sacred  night  which  environs  truth.  Leam  of  the 
Siges  to  allow  to  the  Devils  no  power  in  nature,  since  the 
&lal  stone  has  shut  'em  up  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss. 
Leam  of  tlie  Philosophers  sdways  to  look  for  natural  cause* 
in  all  extraordinary  events ;  and  when  such  natural  causes 
are  wanting,  recur  to  God, — ^Tub  Count  de  Gabalis. 
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All  these  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  Za- 
noni,  picked  up  in  the  various  lounging  places 
and  resorts  that  he  frefjucnted,  were  unsatis- 
factory to  Glyndon.  That  night  Viola  did  not 
perform  at  the  theatre  ;  and  the  next  day,  still 
disturbed  by  bewildered  fancies,  and  averse 
from  the  sober  and  sarcastic  companionship  of 
Mervalc,  Gl^ndon  sauntered  musingly  into  the 
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public  gardens,  and  paused  under  the  very 
under  which  he  had  first  heard  the  voice  that 
had  exercised  upon  his  mind  so  singular  an 
influence.  The  gardens  were  deserted.  He 
threw  himself  on  one  of  the  seats  placed  be- 
neath the  shade ;  and  again,  in  the  midst  of 
his  reverie,  the  same  cold  shutlder  came  over 
him  which  Znnuni  had  so  distinctly  defined, 
and  to  which  he  had  ascribed  so  extraordinaiy 
a  cause. 

He  roused  himself  with  a  sudden  effort,  and 
started  to  see,  seated  next  Iiim,  a  figure  hideous 
enough  to  have  personated  one  of  the  ma- 
lignant beings  of  whom  Zanoni  had  spoken. 
It  was  a  small  man,  dressed  in  a  fashion 
strikingly  at  variance  with  the  elaborate  coe- 
tume  of  the  day :  An  affectation  of  homelineas 
and  poverty  approaching  to  squalor,  in  the 
loose  trowsers,  coarse  as  a  ship's  sail — in  the 
rough  jacket,  which  appeared  rent  wilfully  into 
holes — and  the  black,  ragged,  tangled  locks  that 
streamed  from  their  confinement  under  a  wool- 
len cap,  accorded  but  ill  with  other  details 
which  spoke  of  comparative  wealth.    The  shirt. 
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open  at  the  throat,  was  fastened  by  a  broach  of 
gaudy  stones;  and  two  pendent  massive  gold 
chains  announced  the  foppery  of  two  watches. 

TTie  man's  figure,  if  not  absolutely  de- 
formed, was  yet  marvellously  ill  favoured;  his 
shoulders  high  and  square  ;  his  chest  flattened, 
as  if  crushed  in ;  his  glorelcss  hands  were 
knotted  at  the  joints,  and,  large,  bony  and 
muscular,  dangled  from  lean,  emaciated  wrists, 
as  if  not  belonging  to  them.  His  features 
had  the  painful  distortion  sometimes  seen  in 
the  countenance  of  a  cripple — large,  exagge- 
rated, with  the  nose  nearly  touching  the  chin ; 
the  eves  small,  but  glowing  with  a  cunning 
fire  as  they  dwelt  on  Glyndon ;  and  the  mouth 
was  twisted  into  a  grin  that  displayed  rows 
of  jagged,  black,  broken  teeth.  Yet  over  this 
frightful  face  there  still  played  a  kind  of  dis- 

* 

agreeable  intelligence,  an  expression  at  once 
astute  and  bold;  and  as  Glyndon,  recovering 
from  the  first  impression,  looked  again  at  his 
neighbour,  he  blushed  at  his  own  dismay,  and 
recognised  a  French  artist,  with  whom  he  had 
formed    an    acquaintance,    and   who   was   pos- 


particularly  delighted   in   designs   nspiri 
majesty  and  grantleur.     Though  his  colo 
viaa  hard  and  shallow^  aa  was  that  genera 
the  French  school  at  the  time,  his  drawings 
admirable  for  synimetry,  simple  elegance 
classic  vigour ;  at  the  same  time,  they  uui 
tionably  wanted  ideal  grace.     He  was  fo 
selecting  subjects  from  Roman  History,  r 
than  from  the  copious  world  of  Grecian  be; 
or  those  still  more  sublime  stores  of  scrip: 
record  from  which  Raffaele  and  Michel  At 
borrowed  their  inspirations.     His  gi'andem 
that,  not  of  gods  aud  saints,  but  mortals.  ^ 
delineation  of  beauty  was  that  which  the 
cannot  blame  and  the  soul  does  not  acki 
ledge.     In  a  word,  as  it  was  said  of  Diony 
he  was  an  Anthropopograhos,  or  Painter  of  I 
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ch,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  the 
most  beautiful  senticients  of  exalted  purity  and 
genial  philanthropy.  The  world  was  not  good 
enough  for  him;  be  was,  to  use  the  expres* 
ore  German  phrase,  a  wmld-betterer!  Ncvcr- 
thelesB,  his  sarcastic  lip  often  seemed  to  mock 
the  sentiments  he  uttered,  aa  if  it  sought  to 
insinuate  that  he  was  above  even  the  world  he 
would  construct 

Finallj,  this  painter  was  in  close  correspon- 
dence with  the  Republicans  of  Paris,  and  was 
held  to  be  one  of  those  missionaries  whom,  from 
the  carhest  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
i^nerators  of  mankind  were  pleased  to  dis- 
patch to  the  various  states  jet  enslaved,  whc- 
iher  by  actual  tyranny  or  wholesome  laws.  Cer- 
tainly, as  the  historian  of  Italy*  has  observed, 
there  was  no  city  in  Italy  where  these  new  doc- 
trines would  he  received  with  greater  favour 
than  Naples,  partly  from  the  lively  temper  of 
the  people,  principally  because  the  most  hateful 
feudal   privileges,   however    partially   curtailed 

•  Botu. 
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some  yeans  before  by  the  great  minister,  Ta- 
nuccini,  still  presented  so  many  daily  and  prac- 
tical evils,  as  to  make  change  wear  a  more  sub- 
stantial charm  than  the  mere  and  meretricious 
bloom  on  the  cheek  of  the  harlot — Novelty. 
This  man,  whom  I  will  call  Jean  Nicot,  was 
therefore  an  oracle  among  the  younger  and 
bolder  spirits  of  Naples ;  and  before  Glyndon 
hod  met  Zanoni,  the  former  had  not  been 
among  the  least  dazzled  by  the  eloquent  aspi- 
rations of  the  hideous  Philanthropist 

"  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  met,  cher  con- 
frere," said  Nicot,  drawing  his  seat  nearer  to 
Glyndon's,  "  that  you  cannot  be  surprised  tliat 
I  sec  you  with  delight,  and  even  take  the  liberty 
to  intrude  on  your  meditations." 

"  They  were  of  no  agreeable  nature,"  said 
Glyndon ;  "  and  never  was  intrusion  more  wel- 
come," 

"  You  will  be  charmed  to  hear,"  said  Nicot, 
drawing  several  letters  from  his  bosom,  "  that 
the  good  work  proceeds  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
Mirabeau,  indeed,  is  no  more ;  but,  tnorl  DiabU  ! 
the  French  people  are  now  a  Mirabeau  tfaem- 
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selves."  With  this  remark,  Monsieur  Nicot  pro- 
ceeded to  read  and  to  commeDt  upon  several  ani- 
mated and  interesting  passages  in  bis  correspond" 
ence,  in  which  the  word  Virtue  was  introduced 
twenty-seven  times,  and  God  not  once.  And 
then,  warmed  by  the  cheering  prospects  thus 
opened  to  him,  he  began  to  indulge  in  those  anti- 
cipations of  the  Future,  the  outline  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  eloquent  extravagance 
of  Condorcet  All  the  Old  Virtues  were  de- 
throned for  a  new  Fantbeon :  Patriotism  was  a 
naiTow  sentiment ;  Philanthropy  was  to  be  its 
successor.  No  love  that  did  not  embrace  all 
mankind,  as  warm  for  Lidus  and  the  Pole  as  for 
the  hearth  of  home,  was  worthy  the  breast  of  a 
generous  man.  Opinion  was  to  be  free  as  air ; 
and  in  order  to  make  it  so,  it  was  necessary  to 
exterminate  all  those  whose  opinions  were  not 
the  same  as  Mons,  Jean  Kicot's.  Much  of  this 
amused,  much  revolted  Glyndon ;  but  when  the 
Painter  turned  to  dwell  upon  a  science  that  all 
should  comprehend,  and  the  results  of  wbicli  all 
should  enjoy, — a  science  that,  springing  from 
the  soil  of  equal  institutions  and  equal  mental 
cultivation,  should  give  to  all  the  races  of  men 
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wealth  without  labour,  and  a  life,  longer  thaii 
the  Patriarchs',  \vithout  care,  —  then  Glyn- 
don  listened  with  interest  and  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  "  Observe,"  said  Nicot, 
"  how  much  that  we  now  cherish  as  a  virtue 
will  then  be  rejected  as  meanness.  Our  op- 
pressors, for  instance,  preach  to  us  of  the  excel- 
lence of  gratitude.  Gratitude,  the  confession 
of  inferiority  !  WTiat  so  hateful  to  a  noble  spirit 
as  the  humiliating  sense  of  obligation  ?  But 
where  there  is  equality  there  can  be  no  means 
for  power  thus  to  enslave  merit  The  Ijene- 
factor  and  the  client  will  alike  cease,  and " 

"  And  in  the  meantinie,"  said  a  low  voice, 
at  hand,  "  in  the  meantinie,  Jean  Nicot  7^ 

The  two  artists  started,  and  Glyndon  recog- 
nised Zanoni. 

He  gazed  with  a  brow  of  unusual  sternness  on 
Nicot,  who,  lumped  together  as  he  sate,  looked 
up  at  him  askew,  and  with  an  expression  of  fear 
and  dismay  upon  his  distorted  countenance. 

Ho,  ho  I  Measire  Jean  Nicot,  thou  who  fearest 
neither  God  nor  Devil,  whv  fearest  thou  the  cvc 
of  a  Man  ? 

"  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  a  witne 
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to  joor  opinions  on  the  iafirmity  of  gratitude," 
said  Zaiioni. 

Nicol  suppressed  an  exclamation,  and,  after 
gloomily  surveying  Zanoni  with  an  eye  vil- 
lanous  and  sinister,  but  fall  of  hate  impotent 
and  unutterable,  said,  "  I  know  you  not — what 
would  you  of  me  ?" 

"  Your  absence.     Leave  us  !" 

Nicot  sprung  forward  a  step,  with  hands 
clenched,  and  shewing  his  teeth  from  ear  to  ear, 
like  a  wild  beast  incensed.  Zanoui  stood  mo- 
tiooleas,  and  smiled  at  him  in  scorn.  Nicot 
halted  abruptly,  as  if  fixed  and  fascinated  by 
the  look,  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  sul- 
lenly, and  with  a  visible  effort,  as  if  impelled  by 
a  power  not  his  own,  turned  away. 

Glyndon's  eyes  followed  him  in  surprise. 

"  And  what  know  you  of  this  man  ?"  said 
Zanoni. 

"  I  know  him  as  one  like  myself — a  follower 
of  art." 

"  Of  AHT  I  Do  not  80  profane  that  glorious 
word.  What  Nature  is  to  God,  Art  should  be  to 
Man — a  sublime,  beneficent,  genial,  and  warm 
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creation.     That  wretch  may  be  a  painter,  not 
an  artist." 

*'  And  pardon  me  if  I  ask  what  you  know  of 
one  you  thus  disparage  ?" 

"  I  know  thus  much,  that  you  are  beneath  my 
care  if  it  be  necessary  to  warn  you  against 
him ;  his  own  lips  shew  the  hideousness  of  his 
heart.  Why  should  I  tell  you  of  tlie  crimes  be 
has  committed  ?     He  itpeaks  crime  1" 

"  You  do  not  seem,  Signor  Zauoni,  to  be  one 
of  the  admirers  of  the  dawning  Revolution.  Per- 
haps you  arc  prejudiced  against  the  man  because 
you  dislike  the  opinions  ?" 

"  What  opinions  ?" 

Glyndon  paused,  somewhat  puzzled  to  de- 
fine; but  at  length  he  said,  "  Nay,  I  must 
wrong  you;  for  you,  of  all  men,  I  sujtposc, 
cannot  discredit  the  doctrine  that  preaches  the 
indefinite  improvement  of  the  human  species." 

"  You  arc  right ;  the  few  in  every  age  improve 
the  many  ;  the  many  now  may  be  as  wise  as 
the  few  were ;  but  improvement  is  at  a  stand- 
still, if  you  tell  me  that  the  many  now  are  as 
wise  as  the  few  are.^ 
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"  I  comprehend  you ,  you  will  not  allow  the 
Uw  of  universal  equality  I" 

"  Law !  If  the  whole  world  conspired  to  en- 
force the  falsehood,  they  could  not  malce  it 
/ffff.  Level  all  conditions  to-day,  and  you  only 
smoothe  away  all  obstacles  to  tyranny  to-morrow. 
A  nation  that  aspires  to  equality  is  untit  for 
frtedom.  Throughout  all  creation,  from  the 
archangel  to  the  worm,  from  Olympus  to  the 
pebble,  from  the  radiant  and  completed  planet 
to  the  nebula  that  hardens  through  ages  of  mist 
and  slime  into  the  habitable  world,  the  first 
law  of  nature  is  inequality." 

"  Harsh  doctrine,  if  applied  to  states.  Are 
the  cruel  disparities  of  life  never  to  be  re- 
moved r* 

"  Disparities  of  the  physical  life  ?  Oh,  let  us 
hope  so.  But  disparities  of  the  inteUectunl  and 
the  moral,  never  I  Universal  equality  of  intelli- 
gence, of  mind,  of  genius,  of  virtue ! — no  teacher 
left  to  the  world,  no  men  wiser,  better  than 
others  —  were  it  not  an  impossible  condition, 
what  a  hopeless  prospect  for  humanity !  No ; 
irhile   the  world  lasts,   the   sun  will  gild   the 
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mountain  top  before  it  shines  upon  the  plain. 
Diffuse  all  the  Ivnowlcdge  the  earth  contains 
over  all  mankind  to-day,  and  some  men  will  be 
wiser  than  the  rest  to-morrow.  And  Utit 
is  not  a  harsh,  but  a  loving  law, — the  real  law 
of  Improvement ;  the  wiser  the  few  in  one 
generation,  the  ^viscr  will  be  the  multitude  the 
next!" 

As  Zanoni  thus  spoke,  they  moved  on  through 
the  smiling  gardens,  and  the  beautiful  bay 
lay  sparkling  in  the  noontide.  A  gentle  breeze 
just  cooled  the  sunbeam,  and  stirred  the  ocean ; 
and  in  the  inexpressible  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, there  was  something  tliat  rejoiced  the 
senses.  The  very  soul  seemed  to  grow  lighter 
and  purer  in  that  lucid  air. 

"  And  these  men,  to  commence  their  era  of 
improvement  and  equality,  are  jealous  even  of 
the  Creator,  They  would  deny  an  Intelligence 
— a  God !"  said  Zanoni,  as  if  involuntarily. 
"  Are  you  an  Artist,  and,  looking  on  the  world, 
can  you  listen  to  swch  a  dogma  ?  Between  God 
and  Genius  there  is  a  necessary  link — there  is 
almost   a  correspondent  language.     Well  said 
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llie  Pvtliagorean*— '  A  good  intellect  is  the 
chorus  of  divinit}-.' " 

Struck  and  touched  with  these  sentiments, 
which  he  little  expected  to  fall  from  one  to 
whom  he  ascribetl  those  powers  which  the  su- 

■  peretitions  of  childhood  ascribe  to  the  darker 
i^ncics,  Gljndon  said,  "  And  j ct  you  have 
coofeased  that  your  life,  separated  from  that  of 
others,  is  one  that  man  should  dread  to  share. 
Is  there  then  a  connexion  between  magic  and 
religion." 

"  3Iagic !  And  what  is  magic  ?  When  the 
traveller  beholds  in  Persia  the  ruins  of  palaces 
and  temples,  the  ignorant  inhabitants  inform 
him  they  were  the  work  of  magicians  !  What 
K  is  beyond  their  own  power,  the  vulgar  cannot 
comprehend  to  be   lawfiilly  in   the    power   of 

I  others.  But  if  by  magic  you  mean  a  perpetual 
fcwarch  amongst  all  that  is  more  latent  and 
obscure  in  nature,  I  answer,  I  profess  that  magic, 
2Uid  that  he  who  does  so  comes  but  nearer  to 
the  fountain  of  all  belief.     Knowest  thou  not 
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thai  magic  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  old? 
But  how  and  by  whom  ?  as  the  last  and  most 
solemn  lesson,  by  the  Priests  who  ministered  to 
the  Temple.*  And  you,  who  would  be  a 
painter,  is  not  there  a  magic  also  in  the  art  you 
would  advance  ?  Must  you  not,  after  long 
study  of  the  Beautiful  that  has  been,  seize  upon 
new  and  airy  combinations  of  a  Beauty  that  is 
to  be?  See  you  not  that  The  Grander  Art, 
whether  of  poet  or  of  painter,  ever  seeking  for 
the  TRUE,  abhors  the  heal  ;  that  jou  must 
seize  Nature  as  her  master,  not  lackey  her  as 
her  slave  ?  You  demand  mastery  over  the  past, 
a  conception  of  the  future.  Has  not  the  Art, 
that  b  truly  noble,  for  its  domain  the  Future 
and  the  Past  ?  You  would  conjure  the  invisible 
beings  to  your  charm;  and  what  is  painting 
but  the  fixing  into  substance  the  Invisible  ?  Are 
you  discontented  with  this  world  ?  This  world 
was  never  meant  for  genius  !  To  exist,  it  must 
create  another.  What  magician  can  do  more; 
nay,  what  science  can  do  as  much  ?    There  arc 
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two  avenues  from  the  little  passions  and  the 

dear  calamities   of  earth  ;    both   lead   to   the 

heaven  and  away  from  hell — Art  and  Science. 

But  art  is  more  godlike  than  science ;  science 

discovers,  art  creates.     You  have  faculties  that 

may  command  art;    be   contented   with  your 

lot.     The  astronomer  who  catalogues  the  stars 

tnnot  add  one  atom   to    the  universe  ;    the 

'poet  can  call  an  universe  from  the  atom ;  the 

chemist  may  heal,  with  his  ilrugs,  the  infimiilies 

sf  the  human  form ;  the  painter,  or  the  sculptor, 

fixes  into  everlasting  youth,  forms  divine,  wliich 

disease  can  ravage,  and  no  years   impair. 

tcnounce  those   wandering  fancies   that  lead 

Ijou  now  to  myself,  and  now  to  yon  orator  of  the 

luman  race  ;  to  us  two  who  are  the  antipodes 

of  each  other.    Your  {>encil  is  your  wand ;  your 

ivass  may  raise  Utopias  fairer  than  Condorcet 

of.     I  press  not  yet  for  your  decision  ; 

jt  what  man  of  genius  ever  asked  more  to 

[cheer  his  path  to  the  grave,   than   love   and 

'gloryr 

"  But,"  said  Glyndon,  fixing  his  eyes  earnestly 
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on  Zanoni,  "  if  there  be  a  power  to  baffle  the 
grave  itself — " 

Zanoni's  brow  darkened.  "  And  were  this 
so,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  would  it  be  so 
sweet  a  lot  to  outlive  all  you  loved,  and  to  recoil 
from  every  human  tie  ?  Perhaps  the  fairest 
immortality  on  earth  is  that  of  a  noble  name." 

"  You  do  not  answer  me — you  equivocate. 
I  have  read  of  the  long  lives,  far  beyond  the 
dale  common  experience  assigns  to  man,"  per- 
sisted Glyndon,  "  which  some  of  the  alchemists 
enjoyed.     Is  the  golden  eUxir  but  a  fable  ?" 

"  If  not,  and  these  men  discovered  it,  they 
died,  because  they  refused  to  live  !  There  may 
be  a  mournful  warning  in  your  conjecture. 
Turn  once  more  to  the  easel  and  the  canvjiss." 

So  saying,  Zanoni  waved  his  hand,  and,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  a  slow  step,  bent  his  vnj 
back  into  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Tue  Goddess  Wisdom. 

To  some  she  is  the  goddess  great ; 

To  some  tlie  milch  cow  of  the  field ; 
Their  wisdom  is  to  calculate 

What  butler  she  will  yield. 

From  ScBILLEH. 


^ 


This  last  conversation  with  Zanoni  left 
upon  the  mind  of  Glyndon  a  tranquillizing 
and  salutary'  effect  From  the  confused  mists 
of  his  &ncy  glittered  forth  again  those  happy, 
golden,  schemes  which  part  from  the  young 
ambition  of  art,  to  play  in  the  air,  to  illu- 
mine the  space,  like  rays  that  kindle  from  the 
mm.  And  with  these  projects  mingled  also 
the  vision  of  a  love  ptirer  and  serener  than  his 
,  fe  yet  had  known.  His  mind  went  back  into 
that  fair  childhood  of  genius,  when  the  forbidden 
K  2 
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fruit  is  not  yet  tasted,  and  it  knows  of  no  land 
beyond  the  Eden  which  is  gladdened  by  an 
Eve.  Insensibly  before  him  there  rose  the 
scenes  of  a  home,  with  his  art  sufficing  for  all 
excitement,  and  Viola's  love  circling  occu- 
pation with  happiness  and  content ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  phantasies  of  a  future  that  might  ■ 
be  at  his  command,  he  was  recalled  to  the 
present  I>y  the  clear  strong  voice  of  Mervalc, 
the  mnii  of  common  sense. 

Whoever  has  studied  the  lives  of  persons  in 
whom  the  imagination  is  stronger  than  the  will, 
who  suspect  their  own  knowledge  of  actual  life, 
and  are  aware  of  iheir  facility  to  impressions, 
—  will  have  obscrveil  the  influence  which  a 
homely,  vigorous,  worldly  understanding  obtains 
over  such  natures.  It  was  thus  with  Glyndoa 
His  friend  had  often  extricated  him  from  danger, 
and  saved  him  from  the  consequences  of  im- 
prudence; and  there  was  something  in  Mer- 
vale's  voice  .ilone  that  damped  his  enthusiasm, 
and  often  made  him  yet  more  ashamed  of  noble 
impulses  than  weak  conduct  For  Merrale, 
though  a  downright,  honest  man,  could  not  sym- 
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pathize  with  the  extravagance  of  generosity  any 
more  than  with  that  of  presumption  and  credu- 
lity, lie  walked  the  strait  line  of  life,  and  felt  an 
equal  contempt  for  the  man  who  wandered 
up  the  hill  sides,  no  matter  whether  to  cliace  a 
butterfly  or  to  catch  a  prt)spcct  of  the  ocean. 

"  I  will  tell  you  your  thoughts,  Clarence," 
said  Mervale,  laughing,  "  though  I  am  no  Zanoni. 
I  know  them  by  the  moisture  of  your  eyes  and 
the  half  smile  on  your  lips.  You  are  musing 
upon  that  fair  perdition — the  little  singer  of 
San  Carlo." 

The  little  singer  of  San  ('arlo!  Glyndon 
coloured  as  he  answered — 

"  Would  you  speak  thus  of  her  if  she  were 
my  wife  ?" 
1  "  No  !  for  then  any  contempt  I  might  ven- 
ture to  feel  would  be  for  yourself.  One  may 
dislike  the  duper,  but  it  is  the  dupe  that  one 
despises." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  that  I  should  be  the  dupe 
in  such  an  union?  Where  can  I  find  one  so 
lovely  and  so  innocent — where  one  whose  virtue 
has  been  tried  by  such  teinptation  ?    Docs  even 
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a  single  breath  of  slander  sully  the  name  of  Viola 
Pisani  ?" 

"  I  know  not  all  the  gossip  of  Naples,  and 
therefore  cannot  answer ;  but  I  know  this,  that 
in  England  no  one  wotild  believe  that  a  jouog 
Englishman,  of  good  fortune  and  respectable 
birth,  who  marries  a  singer  fi-om  the  Theatre  of 
Naples,  has  not  been  lamentably  taken  in.  I 
would  save  you  from  a  fall  of  position  so  irre- 
trievable. Think  how  many  mortifications  you 
will  be  subjected  to ;  how  many  young  men  will 
visit  at  your  house,  and  how  many  young  wives 
will  as  carefully  avoid  it." 

"  I  can  choose  my  own  career,  to  which 
commonplace  society  is  not  essential  I  can 
owe  the  respect  of  the  world  to  my  art,  and  not 
to  the  accidents  of  birth  and  fortune." 

"  That  is,  you  still  persist  in  your  second 
foUy — the  absurd  ambition  of  daubing  canvaaiL 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  anything  against 
the  laudable  industry  of  one  who  follows  such  n 
profession  for  the  sake  of  subsistence  ;  but  with 
means  and  connexions  that  wnll  raise  you  in 
life,  why  voluntarily  sink  into  a  mere  artist  V 
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As  an  accomplishment  in  leisure  moments,  it  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but  as  the  occupation 
of  existence,  it  is  a  frenzy." 

"  Artists  have  been  the  friends  of  princes." 
"  Very  rarely  bo,  I  fancy,  in  sober  England. 
There,  in  the  great  centre  of  political  aristo- 
cracv,  what  men  respect  is  the  practical,  not 
the  ideal.  Just  suffer  me  to  draw  two  pictures 
of  my  own;  Clarence  Glyndon  returns  to 
Etigland ;  he  marries  a  lady  of  fortune  equal  to 
his  own,  of  friends  and  parentage  that  advance 
rational  ambition.  Cliu-ence  Glyndon,  thus  a 
wealthy  and  resj>ectable  man,  of  good  talents, 
of  bustling  energies  then  concentred,  enters 
into  practical  life.  He  has  a  house  at  which 
he  can  receive  those  whose  acquaintance  is  both 
advantage  and  honoiu* ;  he  has  leisure  which  he 
can  devote  to  useful  studies ;  his  reputation, 
built  on  a  solid  base,  grows  in  men's  mouths. 
He  attaches  himself  to  a  party ;  he  enters  po- 
litical life;  his  new  connexions  serve  to  pro- 
mote his  objects.  At  the  age  of  five  and  forty, 
what,  in  all  probability,  may  Clarence  Glyndon 
be?     Since   you  are   ambitious,   I   leave    that 


every  one  hears — the  celebrated  singer, 
Clarence  Glyndoa  shuts  himself  up  1 
colours  and  paint  pictures  in  the  gra 
torical  school,  which  nobody  buys.  ''. 
even  a  prejudice  against  him,  as  not 
studied  in  the  Academy, — as  being  an  a 
Who  is  Mr.  Clarence  Glyndon  ?  Oh  I  t 
brated  Pisani's  husband  1  What  else  ? 
exhibits  those  large  pictures.  Poor  ma 
have  merit  in  their  way;  but  Tcnic 
Watteau  are  more  convenient,  and  all 
cheap.  Clarence  Glyndon,  with  an  ei 
tune  while  siuglc,  lias  a  large  family,  wb 
fortune,  unaided  by  marriage,  can  just  \ 
to  callings  more  plebeian  than  his  ow) 
retires  into  the  country,  to  save  and  td 
he  grows  slovenly  and  discontented ;  '  th 
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what  will  be  Clarence  Gljndon?  Your  am- 
bition shall  decide  that  question  also  T 

'<  If  all  men  were  as  worldly  as  you,"  said 
Gljndon,  rising,  "  there  would  never  have  t>een 
an  artist  or  a  poet  P 

"  Perhaps  we  should  do  just  as  well  without 
them,"  answered  Mervale.  "  Is  it  not  time  to 
think  of  dinner?  The  mullet  here  are  remark- 
ably fine  r 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Wollt  ihr  hoch  auf  iliren  Flugeln  schwtben, 
M'erft  die  Angsl  des  Irdiichen  von  euch  I 
Fliebet  aus  dem  engen  duiiipren  Lebeo 
III  des  Ideales  Reich  t 

Das  Ideal  und  das 


As  sonic  iDJudicious  master  lowers  ant 
the  taste  of  the  student  by  fixing  hia  i 
to  what  he  falsely  calls  the  Natural,  btj 
in  reality,  is  the  Commonplace,  and  unfl 
not  that  beauty  in  art  is  created  by  what! 
so  well  describes — viz.,  the  idea  of  beai^ 
painter's  own  mind ;  and  that  in  every  ^ 
ther  its  plastic  expression  be  found  in  i 
marble,  colours  or  sounds,  the  servile  i 
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lowers  the  bold  entbusiaan  of  loftier  natures  bj 
the  perpetual  reduction  of  whatever  is  generous 
and  trustful  to  all  that  is  trite  and  coarse.  A 
great  German  poet  bas  well  defined  the  dis- 
tinction between  discretion  and  the  larger  wis- 
dom. In  the  last,  there  is  a  certain  rashnev 
which  the  first  disdains — 

**  The  purblind  lee  but  the  receding  shore. 
Not  that  to  which  the  bold  ware  wafts  them  o'er." 

Yet  in  this  logic  of  the  prudent  and  the 
worldly  there  is  oi^en  a  reasonuig  unanswerable 
uf  its  kind. 

You  must  have  a  feeling — a  faith  in  whatever 
is  jelf-sacrificing  and  divine — whether  in  reli- 
pon  or  in  art,  in  glory  or  in  love — or  Comnion- 
Kose  will  reason  you  out  of  the  sacrifice,  and  a 
syllogism  will  debase  the  divine  to  an  article  in 
the  market. 

Every  true  critic  in  art,  from  Aristotle  and 
Pliny — from  Winkelman  and  Vasari,  to  Reynolds 
and  Fuseli,  has  sought  to  instruct  the  painter  that 
Nature  is  not  to  be  copied,  but  exalted ;  that  the 
loftiest  order  of  art,  selecting  only  the  loftiest  com- 
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binations,  is  the  perpetual  struggle  of  Humanity 
to  approach  the  Gods.  Tlie  great  painter,  at 
the  great  author,  emhodies  what  is  posnble  to 
man,  it  is  true,  but  what  is  not  common  to  man- 
hind.  There  is  truth  in  Hamlet ;  in  Macbeth, 
and  his  witches ;  in  Desdemona ;  in  Othello ; 
in  Prospero;  and  in  Caliban  :  there  is  truth  in 
the  cartoons  of  Raffaele ;  there  is  truth  in  the 
Apollo,  the  Antinous,  and  the  Laocoon.  But 
you  do  not  meet  the  originals  of  the  words,  the 
cartoons,  or  the  marble,  in  Oxford-street  or  St. 
James's.  All  these,  to  return  to  RaiTaele,  arc 
the  creatures  of  the  idea  in  die  artist's  miniL 
This  idea  is  not  inborn ;  it  has  come  from  an 
intense  study.  But  that  study  has  been  of  the 
ideal  that  can  be  raised  from  the  positive  and 
the  actual  into  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  com- 
monest model  becomes  full  of  exquisite  sujj- 
gestions  to  him  who  has  formed  tJiis  idea :  a 
Venus  of  flesh  and  blood  would  be  vulgarized 
by  the  imitation  of  him  who  has  not. 

When  asked  where  he  got  his  models,  Guido 
simimoncd  a  common  porter  from  his  calling, 
and  drew  from  a  mean  original  a  head  of  sur- 
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passing  beauty.  It  resembled  the  porter,  but 
idealized  the  porter  to  the  hero.  It  was  true ; 
but  it  was  not  real.  There  are  critics  who  will 
tell  you  that  the  Boor  of  Teniers  is  more  true 
to  nature  than  the  Porter  of  Guidol  The 
common  place  public  scarcely  understand  the 
idealizing  principle,  even  in  art.  For  high  art 
is  an  acquired  taste. 

But  to  come  to  my  comparison.  Still  less  is 
the  kindred  principle  comprehended  in  conduct 
And  the  advice  of  worldly  Prudeucc  would  as 
often  deter  from  the  risks  of  Virtue  as  from  the 
punishments  of  Vice ;  yet  iti  conduct,  as  in  art, 
there  is  an  idea  of  the  great  and  beautiful,  by 
which  men  should  exalt  the  hackneyed  and  the 
trite  of  life.  Now,  Glyndon  felt  the  sober  pru- 
dence of  Mervale's  reasonings;  he  recoiled  from 
the  probable  picture  placed  before  him,  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  one  master  talent  he  possessed,  and 
the  one  master  passion  that,  rightly  directed, 
might  purify  his  whole  being  as  a  strong  wind 
puriiies  the  air. 

But  though  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
decide  in  the  teeth  of  so  rational  a  judgment. 
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neither  could  he  resolve  at  once  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  Viola.  Fearful  of  being  influenced 
by  Zanoni's  couDcils  and  his  own  heart,  be  had 
for  the  last  two  days  shunned  an  interview  with 
the  young  actress.  But  after  a  night  following  his 
last  conversation  with  Zanoni,  and  that  we  have 
just  recorded  with  Mer\'ale — a  night  coloured 
by  dreams  so  distinct  as  to  seem  prophetic — 
dreams  that  appeared  so  to  sliape  his  future 
according  to  the  hiuts  of  Zanoni,  that  he  could 
have  fancied  Zanoni  hiinself  had  sent  them  from 
the  house  of  sleep  to  haunt  his  pillow,  he  re- 
solved once  more  to  seek  Viola;  and  though 
without  a  definite  or  distinct  object,  he  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  impulse  of  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

O  soUecito  dubbio  e  fredda  tema 
Cbe  pensando  I'accresci. 

Tasso,  Canzone  vi. 

Shk  was  seated  outside  her  door — the  young 
actress !  The  sea  before  her  in  that  heavenly 
bay  seemed  literally  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the 
shore  ;  while,  to  the  right,  nor  far  oflF,  rose  the 
dark  and  tangled  crags  to  which  the  traveller  of 
to-day  is  duly  brought  to  gaze  on  the  tomb  of 
Vii^l,  or  compare  with  the  cavern  of  Posilipo 
the  archway  of  Highgate-hilL  There  were  a 
few  fishermen  loitering  by  the  cliffs,  on  which 
their  nets  were  hung  to  dry ;  and,  at  a  distance, 
the  sound  of  some  rustic  pipe  (more  common 
at  that  day  than   at  .this)   mingled  now   and 
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then  with  ihe  bells  of  the  lazy  mules,  broke  the 
voluptuous  silence  —  the  silence  of  dcclininf; 
noon  on  the  shores  of  Naples ; — never,  till  jou 
have  enjoyed  it, — never,  till  you  have  fell  its 
enervating,  but  delicious  charm,  believe  that 
you  can  comprehend  ail  the  meaning  of  the 
Dolce  far  nimte ;  and  when  that  luxury  has  been 
known,  when  you  have  breathed  that  atmo- 
sphere of  faery  land,  then  you  will  no  longer 
wonder  why  the  heart  ripens  into  fruit  so  sudden 
and  so  rich  beneath  the  rosy  skies,  and  the  glo- 
rious sunshine,  of  the  south. 

The  eyes  of  the  actress  were  fixcnl  on  the 
l)road  blue  deep  beyond.  In  the  unwonted 
negligence  of  her  dress  might  be  traced  the  ab- 
straction of  her  mind.  Her  beautiful  hair  was 
gatliered  up  loosely,  and  partially  bandaged  by 
a  kerchief,  whose  purple  colour  served  to  deepen 
the  golden  hue  of  the  tresses.  A  stray  curl 
escaped,  and  fell  down  the  graceful  neck.  A 
loose  morning  robe,  girded  by  a  sash,  left  the 
breeze,  that  came  ever  and  anon  from  the  sea, 
1^  die  upon  the  bust  half  disclosed;  and  the 
tiny  slipper,  that  Cinderella  might  have  worn, 
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teemed  a  world  too  wide  for  the  tiny  foot  which 
it  scarcely  covered.  It  might  be  the  heat  of  the 
day  that  deepened  the  soft  bloom  of  the  cheeks, 
and  gave  an  unwonted  languor  to  the  large  dark 
eyes.  In  all  the  pomp  of  her  stage  attire — in 
all  the  flush  of  excitement  before  the  intoxi- 
cating lamps — never  had  Viola  looked  so  lovely. 

By  the  side  of  the  actress,  and  filling  up  the 
threshold,  stood  Gionetta,  with  her  arms  thrust 
to  the  elbow  in  two  huge  pockets  on  either  side 
her  gown. 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  said  the  nurse,  in  that 
sharp,  quick,  car-splitting  tone  in  which  the  old 
women  of  the  south  are  more  than  a  match  for 
those  of  the  north,  "  but  I  assure  you,  my 
darling,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  cavalier  in  all 
Naples,  nor  a  more  beautiful,  than  this  Inglese  ; 
and  I  am  told  that  all  the  Li^lesi  are  much 
richer  than  they  seem.  Though  they  have  no 
irces  in  their  country,  ]K>or  people !  and  instead 
I  of  twenty-four  they  have  only  twelve  hours  to 
the  day,  yet  I  hear  that  they  shoe  their  horses 
widi  scudi ;  and  since  they  cannot  (the  poor 
heretics  I)  turn  grapes  into  wine,  for  they  have 


no  grapes,  they  tuni  gold  into  physic ;  and  take 
a  glass  or  two  of  pistoles  whenever  they  are 
troubled  with  the  colic.  But  you  don't  hear 
me — little  pupil  of  my  eyes,  you  don't  hear 
me!" 

"  And  these  things  arc  whispered  of  Zanoni  T 
said  Viola,  half  to  herself,  and  unheeding 
Gionetta's  eulogies  on  Glyndon  and  the  English. 

•'  Blessed  Maria !  do  not  talk  of  this  terrible 
Zanoni.  You  may  be  sure  that  bis  beautiful 
face,  like  his  yet  more  beautiful  pistoles,  is  only 
witchcraft.  I  look  at  the  money  he  gave  me 
the  other  night,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  to 
see  whether  it  has  not  turned  into  pebbles." 

"  Do  you  then  really  believe,"  said  Viola,  with 
timid" eamestnpBS,  "that  sorcery  still  exists?" 

"  Believe  1 — Do  I  believe  in  the  blessed  San 
Gennaro?  IIow  do  you  think  he  cured  old 
Filippo,  the  fisherman,  when  the  doctor  gave 
him  up  ?  How  do  you  think  he  has  managed 
himself  to   live  at  least   these  three  "himdred 

k  he  fascinates  every 


I 


years  i 


you 


one  to  his  bidding  with  a  look,  as  the  vampires 
do?" 
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"  Ah,  is  this  only  witchcraft  ?  It  is  like  it — 
it  must  be  !"  murmured  Viola,  tumiug  very  pale. 
Gionetta  herself  was  scarcclj  more  superstitious 
than  the  daughter  of  the  musician.     And  her 

[very  innocence,  chilled  at  the  strangeness  of 
▼iigin  passion,  might  well  ascribe  to  magic  what 
hearts  more  experienced  would  have  resolved  to 
love. 

'      "  And,  then,  why  has  this  great  Prince  di 

been  so  terrified  by  him  ?     Why  has  he 

eeaeed  to  persecute  us  ?  Why  has  he  been  so 
quiet  and  still  ?  Is  there  no  sorcery  in  all 
that?" 

"  Think  you,  then,"  said  Viola,  with  sweet 
inconsistency,  "that  I  owe  that  happiness  and 
safety  to  his  protection  ?  Oh,  let  me  so  believe  I 
Be  silent,  Gionetta !  Wliy  have  I  only  thcc  and 
my  own  terrors  to  consult.  O  beautiful  sun !" 
and  the  girl  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart  with 
wild  energy,  "  thou  lightest  every  spot  but  this. 
Go,  Gionetta  I  leave  me  alone — leave  me  1" 

I  "  And  indeed  it  is  time  I  should  leave  you ; 
for  the  polenta  will  be  spoiled,  and  you  have  eat 
nothing  all  day.     If  you  don't  eat,  you  will  lose 
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your  beauty,  my  darling,  and  then  nobody 
care  for  you.  Nobotly  cares  for  us  when  we 
grow  ugly ;  I  know  that ;  and  then  you  must, 
Uke  old  Gionetta,  get  some  Viola  of  your  own 
to  spoil.     I'll  go  and  see  to  the  polenta.^ 

"  Since  I  have  known  this  man,"  said  the  girl, 
half  aloud,  "since  his  dark  eyes  have  haimted 
me,  I  am  no  lunger  the  same.  I  long  to  escape 
from  mj'self — to  glide  with  the  sunbeam  over  the 
hill  tops — to  become  something  that  is  not  of 
earth.  Pliantoms  float  before  me  at  night;  and 
ft  fluttering,  like  the  wing  of  a  bird,  within  my 
heart,  seems  as  if  the  spirit  were  terrified,  and 
would  break  its  cage." 

While  murmuring  these  incoherent  rhap- 
sodies, a  step  that  she  did  not  hear  approached 
the  actress,  and  a  light  hand  touched  her  arm. 

"  Viola  ]—Mlusima  /—Viola !" 

She  turned,  and  saw  Glyndon.  Tlie  sight  of 
hi§  fair  young  face  calmed  her  at  once.  His 
presence  gave  her  pleasure. 

"  Viola,"  said  the  Englishman,  taking  her 
hand,  and  drawing  her  again  to  the  bench  iironi 
which  she  had  risen,  as  he  seated  himself  beside 
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her,  "  you  shall  hear  me  speak  I  You  must 
know  already  that  I  love  thee  I  It  has  not  been 
pity  or  admiration  alone  that  has  led  me  ever 
and  ever  to  thy  dear  side ;  reasons  there  may 
have  been  why  I  have  not  spoken,  save  by  my 
«Tcs,  l>eforc ;  but  this  day — I  know  not  how  it 
is — I  feci  a  more  sustained  and  settled  courage 
lo  address  thee,  and  learn  the  happiest  or  the 
worst.  I  have  rivals,  I  know — rivals  who  are 
more  powerful  than  the  poor  artist;  are  they 
also  more  favoured  ?" 

Viola  blushed  faintly ;  but  her  countenance 
was  grave  and  distressed.  Looking  duwn,  and 
marking  some  hieroglyphical  frgurcs  in  the  dust 
with  the  point  of  her  shpper,  she  said,  with 
some  hesitation,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  be  gay, 

Signor,  whoever  wastes  his  thouglits  on  an 
must  submit  to  have  rivals.  It  is  our 
unhappy  destiny  not  to  be  sacred  even  to 
ourselves." 

"  But  you  do  not  love  this  destiny,  glittering 
though  it  seem ;  your  heart  is  not  in  the 
vocation  which  your  gifts  adorn." 

"  Ah,  no  r  said  the  actress,  her  eyes  filling 
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with  tears.  "  Once  I  loved  to  be  the  priesteat 
of  song  and  music ;  now  I  feci  only  tliat  it  is  a 
miserabic  lot  to  be  slave  to  a  multitude." 

*'  Fly,  then,  with  me,"  said  the  artist,  pas- 
sionately. "  Quit  for  ever  the  calling  that 
divides  that  heart  I  would  have  ail  my  own. 
Share  my  fate  now  and  for  ever — my  pride,  my 
delight,  my  idea!  I  Thou  shalt  inspire  my 
canvass  and  my  song  ;  thy  beauty  shall  be  made 
at  once  holy  and  renowned.  In  the  galleries  uf 
princes,  crowds  shall  gather  round  the  effigy  of 
a  Venus  or  a  Saint,  and  a  whisper  shall  break 
forth,  '  It  is  Viola  Pisani !'  Ah  1  Viola,  I  adore 
thee :  tell  me  tJiat  I  do  not  worship  in  vain.*" 

"  Thou  art  goo<l  and  fair,"  said  Viola,  gazing 
on  her  lover,  as  he  pressed  nearer  to  her,  and 
clasped  her  hand  in  his.  "  But  what  should  I 
give  thee  in  retimi  ?" 

"  Love — love — only  love !" 

"  A  sister's  love  ?" 

"  Ah  I  speak  not  with  such  cruel  coldness !" 

"  It  ia  all  I  have  for  thee.  Listen  to  me, 
Signor:  when  I  look  on  your  face,  when  I 
hear  your  voice,  a  certain  serene  and  tranquil 
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calm  creeps  over  and  lulls  thoughts — oh !  how 
feverish,  how  wild  !  When  thou  art  gone,  the 
day  seems  a  shade  more  diu-k  ;  but  the  shadow 
soon  flies.  I  miss  thee  uot ;  I  think  not  of 
thee ;  no,  I  love  thee  not ;  and  I  will  give 
myself  only  where  I  love." 

"  But  I  would  teach  thee  to  love  me :  fear  it 
not.  Nay,  such  love  as  thou  now  describest,  in 
our  tranquil  climates  is  the  love  of  innocence 
and  yonth." 

"  Of  innocence !"  stud  Viola.  "Is  it  so  ? 
Perhaps" — she  paused,  and  added,  with  an  effort, 
"  Foreigner  !  and  wouldst  thou  wed  the  orphan  ! 
Ah !  thou  at  least  art  generous.  It  is  not  the 
innocence  thou  wouldst  destroy  I" 

Glyndon  drew  back,  conscience-stricken. 

"  No,  it  may  not  be  T  she  said,  rising,  but 
not  conscious  of  the  thoughts,  half  of  shame, 
half  suspicion,  that  passed  through  the  mind  of 
her  lover.  "  Leave  me,  and  forget  me.  You 
do  not  understand,  you  could  not  comprehend, 
the  luilure  of  her  whom  you  thiuk  to  love. 
From  my  childhood  upward,  I  have  felt  as  if  I 
vrcre  marked  out  for  some  strange  and  preter- 
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natural  doom ;  as  if  I  were  singled  from  my 
kind.  This  feeling  (and,  oli  I  at  times  it  is  one 
of  delirious  and  vagne  delight,  at  others  of  the 
darkest  gloom)  deepens  within  nie  day  by  day. 
It  is  like  the  shadow  of  twilight,  spreading 
slowly  and  solemnly  around.  My  hour  ap- 
proaches :  a  little  while,  and  it  will  be  night  T 

As  she  spoke,  Gljndon  listened  with  visible 
emotion  and  perturbation.  "  \'iola !"  he  cx- 
cJaimcd,  as  she  ceased,  "  your  words  more  than 
ever  enchain  me  to  you.  As  you  feel,  I  feci. 
I,  too,  have  been  ever  haunted  with  a  chill  and 
unearthly  foreboding.  Amidst  the  crowds  of 
men  I  have  felt  alone.  In  all  my  pleasures,  my 
toils,  my  pursuits,  a  warning  voice  has  mur- 
mured in  my  car,  *  Time  has  a  dark  mystery  in 
store  for  thy  manhood.'  When  you  spoke,  it 
was  as  the  voice  of  my  own  soul !" 

Viola  gazed  upon  him  in  wonder  and  fear. 
Her  countenance  was  as  white  as  marble :  and 
those  features,  so  divine  in  their  rare  symmetry, 
might  have  served  the  Greek  with  a  study  for 
the  Pythoness,  when,  from  the  mystic  cavern 
and  the  bubbling  spring,  she    first   heats   the 
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TOice  of  the  inspiring  god.  Gradually  the 
rigour  and  tension  of  that  wonderful  face  re- 
laxed, the  colour  returned,  the  pulse  beat,  the 
heart  animated  the  frame. 

^P  "  TcU  me,''  she  said,  turning  partially  aside, 
"  tell  roe,  have  you  seen — do  you  know — a 
stmnger  in  this  city?  one  of  whom  wild  stories 
are  afloat  ?" 

"  You  speak  of  Zanoni  ?  I  have  seen  him — 
I  know  him — and  you  ?  Ah  1  he,  too,  would 
be  my  rival ! — he,  too,  would  bear  thee  from 
me  ! 

"  You  err,"  said  Viola,  hastily,  and  with  a 
deep  sigh ;  "  he  pleads  for  you :  he  informed 
me  of  your  love  ;  he  besought  me  not — not  to 
reject  it" 

^H  "  Strange  being  !  incomprehensible  enigma ! 
Why  did  you  name  him  ?" 

"  Why  ?  ah !  I  would  have  asked  whether, 
when  vou  finit  saw  him,  the  foreboding,  the 
mstinct^  of  which  you  spoke,  came  on  you  more 
fearfully,  more  intelligibly  than  before  — whether 

^pou  felt  at  once  repelled  from  him,  yet  attracted 
towards  him — whether  you  felt  (and  the  actress 
vou  L  I4 
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8pokc  with  hurried  animation)  that  with  Hot 
was  coniic'ctc<l  the  secret  of  your  life  ?" 

"  Al!  this  1  feU,''  answered  Glyndon,  in  s 
trembling  voice,  "  the  first  time  I  was  in  his 
jjresence.  Though  all  around  me  was  gay — 
music,  amidst  lamp-lit  trees,  light  converse  near, 
and  heaven  without  a  cloud  above, — my  knees 
knocked  togrcthcr,  my  hair  bristled,  and  my 
blood  curdled  like  ice.  Since  then  he  has 
dinde<l  my  thoughts  with  thee." 

"  No  more,  no  more  I"  said  Viola,  in  a  stifled 
tone ;  "  there  must  be  the  hand  of  fate  in  thii. 
I  can  speak  to  you  no  more  now.  Farewell  T 
She  sprung  past  him  into  the  house,  and  cloeed 
the  door.  Glyndon  did  not  foUow  her,  nor, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  he  so  inclined. 
The  thought  and  recollection  of  that  moonlit 
hour  in  the  gardens,  of  the  strange  address  of 
Zauoni,  froze  up  all  human  passion.  Viola  her- 
self, if  not  forgotten,  shrunk  back  like  a  shadow 
into  the  recesses  of  bis  breast.  }Ie  shivered  as 
he  stepped  into  the  sunlight,  and  iniisitigly 
retraced  his  steps  into  the  more  populous  parts 
of  that  liveliest  of  Italian  cities. 
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BOOK    THE    THIRD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

But  that  which  especially  distinguislies  the  brothertiood 
a  their  iDarrellout  knonledge  of  all  the  resources  of  medi- 
cal  irt.  They  work  not  by  charms,  but  simples.  —  MS. 
Aeamnt  of  the  origm  and  attribula  of  the  true  Rnsicruciuns, 
I7  /.  Foil  D . 


At  this  time  it  chanced  that  Viola  had  the 
opportiinity  to  return  the  kindness  shewn  to 
her  by  the  friendly  mnsician,  whose  house  had 
received  and  sheltered  her  when  first  left  an 
orpbikn  on  the  world.  Old  Bemardi  had 
brought  up  three  sons  to  the  same  profession  as 
liimsclf,  and  they  had  lately  left  Naples  to  seek 
their  fortunes  in  the  wealthier  cities  of  northern 
iiope,    where   the  musical  market  was  less 
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overstocked.  There  was  only  left  to  glad  the 
household  of  his  iiged  wife  and  himself,  a  lively, 
prattling,  dark-eyed  girl,  of  some  eight  years  old, 
the  child  of  his  second  son,  whose  mother  had 
died  in  giving  her  birth.  It  so  happened  that, 
about  a  month  previous  to  the  date  on  which 
our  story  has  now  entered,  a  paralytic  affection 
had  disabled  Bernardi  from  the  duties  of  his 
calling.  He  had  been  always  a  social,  harm- 
Icss,  improvident,  generous  fellow — living  on 
his  gains  from  day  to  day,  as  il'  the  day  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age  never  was  to  arrive.  Though 
he  received  a  small  allowance  for  his  past 
services,  it  ill-sufficed  for  his  wants ;  neither  was 
he  free  from  debt  Poverty  stood  at  his  hcartli 
— when  Viola's  grateful  smile  and  liberal  hand 
came  to  chace  the  grim  fiend  awa}-.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  a  heart  truly  kind  to  send  and 
give ;  more  charitable  is  it  to  visit  and  console. 
"  Forget  not  thy  father's  friend."  So  almost 
daily  went  the  bright  idol  of  Naples  to  the 
house  of  Bernardi.  Suddenly  a  heavier  afflic- 
tion than  even  poverty  or  the  jialsy  bcfel  tlje 
old  musician.     Uis  graudchild,  his  little  Bca^ 
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ill,  suddenly  and  dangerously  ill,  of 
>se  rapid  fevers  common  to  the  south; 
and  Viola  was  summoned  from  her  strange  and 
fearful  reveries  of  love  or  fancy,  to  the  sick  be<l 
of  the  young  sufferer. 

The  child  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Viola, 
and  the  old  people  thought  that  her  mere  pre- 
aencc  would  bring  healing;  but  when  Viola 
arrived,  Beatrice  was  insensible.  Fortunately, 
there  was  no  performance  that  evening  at  San 
Carlo,  and  she  resolved  to  stay  the  aight,  and 
partake  its  fearful  cares  and  dangerous  vigil. 

But  during  the  night  tiie  child  grew  worse, 
the  physician  (the  leech-craft  has  never  been 
very  skilful  at  Naples)  shook  his  powdered 
head,  kept  his  aromatics  at  his  nostrils,  ad- 
miniatered  his  palliatives,  and  departed.  Old 
Bemardi  seated  himself  by  the  bedside  in  stern 
.silence:  here  was  the  last  tie  that  bound  him 
to  life.  Well,  let  the  anchor  break,  and  the 
battered  ship  go  down  I  It  was  an  inju  resolve, 
more  fearful  than  sorrow.  An  old  man  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  watching  by  the  couch  of 
■  dying  child,  is  one  of  the  most  awful  sIx^cta- 
clc8  in  human  calamities.     The  wife  was  more 
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active,  more  bustling,  more  hopeful,  and  raoi* 
tearful.  Viola  took  heed  of  all  three.  But 
towards  dawn,  Beatrice's  state  l>ecame  so  ob- 
viously alarming,  that  Viola  herself  began  to 
despair.  At  this  time  she  saw  the  old  woman 
suddenly  rise  from  before  the  image  of  the 
saint  at  which  she  had  been  kneeling,  wrap 
herself  in  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  quietly  quit 
the  chamber.     Viola  stole  after  her. 

"  It  is  cold  for  thee,  good  mother,  to  brave 
the  air ;  let  me  go  for  the  physician  ?" 

"  Child,  I  am  not  going  to  him.  I  have 
heard  of  one  in  the  city  who  has  been  tender  to 
the  poor,  and  who,  they  say,  has  cured  the  sick 
when  physicians  fiulcd.  I  will  go  and  say  to 
him,  '  Signor,  we  are  beggars  in  all  else,  but 
yesterday  we  were  rich  in  love.  We  are  at  the 
close  of  life,  but  we  lived  in  our  grandchild's 
childhood.  Give  us  back  our  wealth — give  us 
back  our  youth.  Let  as  die  blessing  God  that 
the  thing  we  love  survives  us.' " 
•  She  was  gone.  Why  did  thy  heart  beat, 
Viola  ?  The  infant's  sharp  cry  of  pain  callp<l 
her  back  to  the  couch  ;  and  there  still  sate  the 
old  man,  unconscious  of  his  wife's  movements. 
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not  stirring,  his  eyes  glazing  fast  as  they 
watched  the  agonies  of  that  slight  frame.  By 
degrees  the  wail  of  pain  died  into  a  low  moan — 
the  convulsions  grew  feebler,  but  more  frequent 
— the  glow  of  fever  faded  into  the  blue,  pale 
tinge  that  settles  into  the  last  bloodless  marble. 

The  daylight  came  broader  and  clearer  through 
the  casement — steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs — 
the  old  woman  entered  hastily :  she  rushed  to 
the  bed,  cast  a  glance  on  the  patient — "  She 
lives  yet,  Signor — she  lives !" 

Viola  raised  her  eyes — the  child's  head  was 
pillowed  on  her  bosom — and  she  beheld  Zanoni. 
He  smiled  on  her  with  a  tender  and  soft  ap- 
proval, and  took  the  infant  from  her  arms.  Yet 
even  then,  as  she  saw  him  bending  silently 
over  that  pale  face,  a  superstitious  fear  mingled 
with  her  hopes,  "  Was  it  by  lawful — by  holy 
art  that" — her  self-questioning  ceased  abruptly  ; 
for  hia  dark  eye  turned  to  her  as  if  he  read  her 
soul :  and  his  aspect  accused  her  conscience  for 
its  suspicion,  for  it  spoke  reproach  not  un- 
mingled  with  disdain. 

"  Be  comforted,"  he  said,  gently  turning  to- 
l3 
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the  old  man ;  "  the  danger  is  not  beyond 
reach  of  hunia.n  skill ;"  and,  taking  from  hi^ 
bosom  a  small  crystal  vase,  he  mingled  a  few 
drops  with  water.  No  sooner  did  this  medicine 
moisten  tlic  infant's  lips,  than  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce an  astonishing  effect.  The  colour  revived 
rapidly  to  the  lips  and  cheeks ;  in  a  few 
moments  the  sufferer  slept  calmly,  and  with  tbr 
regular  breathing  of  painless  sleep.  And  then 
the  old  man  rose,  rigidly,  as  a  corpse  might 
rise — looked  down  —  listened,  and,  creeping 
gently  away,  stole  to  the  comer  of  the  room, 
and  wept,  and  thanked  Heaven ! 

Now,  old  Bcniardi  had  been,  hitherto,  but  a 
cold  believer ;  sorrow  had  never  before  led  him 
aloft  from  earth.  Old  as  he  was,  he  bad  never 
before  thought  as  the  old  should  think  of  death — 
that  endangered  life  of  the  young  had  wakened 
up  the  careless  soul  of  age.  Zanoni  whispered 
to  the  wife,  and  she  drew  the  old  man  quietly 
from  the  room. 

"  Dost  ihou  fear  to  leave  me  an  hour  with 
thy  charge,  Viola  ?  Thinkest  thou  still  that  tbis 
knowledge  is  of  the  Fiend  ?" 
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_        "  Ah,"  said  Viola,  humbled  and  yet  rejoiced, 
W    "fbqjive  me,  forgive  me.  Signer.     Thou  biddest 

the  young  live  and  the  old  pray.     My  thoughts 

nerer  shall  wrong  thee  more  T 

I  Before  the  sun  rose,  Beatrice  xvas  out  of 
danger;  at  noon,  Zanoni  escaped  from  the 
blesangs  of  the  aged  pair,  and  as  he  closed  the 
door  of  the  house,  he  found  Viola  awaiting  him 
without. 
■  She  stood  before  him  timidly,  her  bands 
crossed  meekly  on  her  bosom,  her  downcast  eyes 
swimming  with  tears. 

»"  Do  not  let  me  be  the  only  one  you  leave 
unhappy !" 
"  And   what   cure  can  the  herbs  and  ano- 
dynes effect  for  thee  ?     If  thou  canst  so  readily 
^  believe  ill  of  those  who   have   aided  and  yet 
would  serve  thee,   thy  disease  is  of  the  heart ; 
_  and — nay,  weep  not!  nurse   of  the   sick,  and 
W  comforter  of  the  sad,  I  should  rather  approve 
than  chide  thee.     Forgive  thee  I    Life,  that  ever 
needs  forgiveness,   has,   for  its   first   duty,  to 
forgive." 

"  No,  do  not  forgive  me  yet.     I  do  not  de- 
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senc  a  pardon ;  for  even  now,  while  I  feel  how 
uugratetbl  I  was  to  believe,  suspect,  aught  inju- 
rious and  false  to  my  preserver,  my  tears  flow 
firom  happiness,  not  remorse.     Oh!"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  simple  fervour,  unconscious,  in 
her  innocence  and  her  generous  emotions,  of  all 
the  secrets  she   betrayed — "  thou  knowesl  not 
how  bitter  it  was  to  believe  thee  not  more  good, 
more  pure,    more   sacred   than  all  the   world. 
And  when  I  saw  thee — the  wealthy,  the  noble, 
the  sought  of  all,  coming  from  thy  palace  to 
minister  to  the  sufferings  of  the  hovel — when 
1  heard  those  fjlessings  of  the  poor  breathed 
upon  tiiy  parting  footsteps,  I  felt  my  very  self 
exalted — good  in  thy  goodness — noble  at  least 
in  those  thoughts  that  did  not  wrong  thee." 

"  And  thinkest  thou,  Viola,  that  in  a  mere 
act  of  science  there  is  so  much  virtue  ?  The 
commonest  leech  will  tend  the  sick  for  his  fee. 
Are  prayers  and  blessings  a  less  reward  than 
gold  ?" 

"  And  mine,  then,  are  not  worthless  ?  thou 
wilt  accept  of  mine  ?" 

"  Ah,  Viola  r  exclaimed  Zanoni,  with  a  sud- 
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^V(Kn  passion,  that  covered  her  face  with  blushes, 
^  "  thou  only,  methinks,  on  all  the  earth,  hast 
the  power  to  wound  or  to  delight  me !"  He 
checked  himself,  and  his  face  became  grave  and 
sad.  "  And  this,"  he  added,  in  an  altered  tone, 
"  because,  if  thou  wouldst  heed  my  counsels, 
methinks  I  could  guide  a  guileless  heart  to  a 
happy  fate." 

"  Thy  counseb!  I  will  obey  them  all.  Mould 
.  me  to  what  thou  wilt  In  thine  absence,  I  am 
as  «  child  that  fears  every  shadow  in  the  dark ; 
in  thy  presence,  my  soul  expands,  and  the  whole 
world  seems  calm  with  a  celestial  noon-day. 
Do  not  deny  to  me  that  presence.  I  am  father- 
leas,  and  ignorant,  and  alone  !" 
HP  Zanoni  averted  his  face,  and  after  a  moment's 
silence,  replied,  calmly — 

"  Be  it  so      Sister,  I  will  visit  thee  again !" 


CHAPTER  IL 

Oh,  se  sempre  tranquille 
Fosser  le  loci  vaghe  I 
•  •  •  * 

Onde  i  fioretti  e  I'crbe 
Si  fan  Taghe  e  superbe ; 
E  par  la  terra  di  diamante  aspena 
'  T*S90,  Cu 

Who  so  happy  as  Viola  now !  A  dark 
lifted  from  her  heart ;  her  «tep  seemet 
on  air;  she  would  have  sm^fer  very  > 
she  went  giuly  home.  It  is  such  ha] 
the  pure  to  love — but  oh,  such  more  i 
piness  to  believe  in  the  worth  of.  the 
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inugination    recoils   to  dwell   on,   and   which 
eepanites  for  ever  soul  from  soul.     He  did  not 
lore  her  in  return.    Love  her !    But  did  she  adc 
for  love  ?     Did  she  herself'  love  ?     No ;  or  she 
would  never  have  been  at  once  so  humble  and 
40  bold.     How  meirilj  the  ocean  murmiuicd  in 
ber  ear ;  how  radiant  aa  aspect  the  commonest 
pBaser  by  seemed  to  wear !     She  gained   her 
home — she  looked  upon  the  tree,  glancing,  with 
fantastic  branches,  in  the  sun.     "  Yes,  brother 
mine  I"    she   said,  laughing  in  her  joy,  "  like 
tJiee,  I  have  struggled  to  the  light  I" 
She  had  never  hiUierto,  like  the  more  in- 
Daughters  of  the  North,  accustomed 
herself  to  that  dehcious  Confessional,  the  trans- 
fusion of  thought  to  writing.     Now,  suddenly, 
her  heart  felt  an  impulse ;  a  new-born  instinct 
bade  it  commune  with  itself,  bade  it  disen- 
gle  its  web  of  golden  fancies — made  her  wish 
I  to  look  upon  her  inmost  self  «s  in  a  glass.     Up- 
'  sprung  from  the  embrace  of  Love  and  Soul — 
the  Eros  and  the  Psyche — their  beautiful   off- 
spring. Genius  !     She  blushed,  slie  sighed,  she 
,lrembled  as  she  wrote.     And  from   the  fresh 
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World  tliat  she  had  built  for  herself  she  wu 
awakened  to  prepare  for  the  glittering  stage. 
How  dull  became  the  music,  how  dim  the  scene, 
so  exquisite  and  so  bright  of  old.  Stage,  thoa 
art  the  Fairy  Land  to  the  vision  of  the  worldly. 
Fancy,  whose  music  is  not  heard  by  men,  whose 
scenes  shift  not  by  mortal  hand,  as  the  Stage  to 
the  present  world,  art  thou  to  the  Future  and 
the  Past! 
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A  le  le  luci  tiiie 

Volgo,  o  ilella,  che  serri  ed  aprt  '1  die 

Tasso,  Canzone  xv. 
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^The  next  day,  at  noon,  Zanoni  visited  \iola; 
ana  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  again  the 
next ; — days,  that  to  her  seemed  like  a  special 
time  set  apart  from  the  rest  oflife.  And  yet  he 
never  spoke  to  her  in  the  language  of  flattery, 
and  almost  of  adoration,  to  wliich  she  had  been 
accustomed.  Perhaps  his  very  coldness,  so 
gentle  as  it  was,  assisted  to  this  mysterious  charm. 
rie  talked  to  her  much  of  her  past  life,  and  she 
was  scarcely  surprised  (she  now  never  thought 
terror)  to  perceive  how  much  of  that  past 
Bed  known  to  him. 
He  made  her  speak  to  him  of  her  father ;  he 
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made  her  recal  some  of  the  airs  of  Pisani's  wild 
music.  And  those  airs  seemed  to  chann  and 
lull  him  into  reverie. 

"  As  music  to  him,"  said  he,  "  may  science 
be  to  the  wise.  Your  father  looked  abroad  in 
the  world.  AU  was  discord  to  the  fine  sym- 
pathies that  he  felt  with  the  harmonies  that 
daily  and  nightly  float  to  the  throne  of  Ilcaveu. 
Life,  with  its  noisy  ambition  and  its  mean  pas- 
sions, is  so  poor  and  base !  Out  of  his  soul  he- 
created  the  life  and  the  world  for  which  his  soul 
was  fitted,  ^'iola,  thou  art  tlie  daughter  of  that 
life,  and  will  be  the  denizen  of  that  world." 

In  his  earlier  visits,  he  did  not  speak  of 
Glyndon.  The  day  soon  came  on  which  he 
renewed  the  subject.  And  so  great,  trustful, 
obedient,  and  entire  was  the  allegiance  that 
Viola  now  owned  to  his  dominion,  that,  unwel- 
come as  that  subject  was,  she  restrained  her 
heart,  and  listened  to  him  in  silence ! 

At  last  he  said,  "  Thou  hast  promised  thou 
wilt  obey  my  counsels,  and  if,  Viola,  I  shoidd 
ask  dice,  nay,  adjure,  to  accept  this  stranger's 
band,  and  share  his  fate,  should  he  offer  to  thee 
such  a  lot — wouldst  thou  refuse  ?" 
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And  then  she  pressed  back  the  tears  that 
gushed  to  her  eyes — and  witli  a  strange  pleasure 
in  the  midst  of  pain — the  pleasure  of  one  who 
sacrifices  heart  itself  to  the  one  who  commands 
that  heart,  she  answered,  faiteringly — "  If  thou 
ea/ut  ordain  it — why — " 

i«  Sjicak  on." 
"  Disjxjse  of  me  as  thou  wilt  I" 
Zanoni  stood  in  silence  for  some  moments; 
he  saw  the  struggle  the  girl  thought  she  con- 
cealed so  well ;  he  made  an  involuntary  move 
ment  towards  her,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his 

flips ;  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  departed 
even  so  fiu"  from  a  certain  austerity,  which 
perhaps  made  her  fear  him  and  her  own  tlioughts 
the  less. 
B  "  Viola,"  said  he,  and  his  voice  trembled, 
"  the  danger  that  I  can  avert  no  more,  if  thou 
linger  still  in  Naples,  comes  hourly  near  and 

■  near  to  thee  I  On  the  third  day  from  lliiis  thy 
fate  must  be  decided.  I  accept  thy  promise. 
Before  the  last  hour  of  that  day,  come  wliat 
may,  I  shall  see  thee  again,  Jiere,  at  thine  own 
I  house.    Till  then,  farewell !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  nighl  and  morn. 


Btroi*. 


When  Glyndori  left  Viola,  us  recorded  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  second  division  of 
this  work,  he  was  absorbed  again  in  those 
mystical  desires  and  conjectures  which  the 
haunting  recollection  of  Zanoni  always  served  to 
create.  And  as  he  wandered  through  the  streets, 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  movements 
till,  in  the  mechanism  of  custom,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  noble  col- 
lections of  pictures  which  form  the  boast  of 
those  Italian  cities  whose  glory  is  in  tlie  past. 
Hither   he   had   been   wont,  almost   daily,   to 
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repair,  for  the  gallery  contained  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  a  master  especially  the 
object  of  biii  enthusiasm  and  study.  Here, 
before  the  works  of  Salvator,  he  had  often 
paused  in  deep  and  earnest  reverence.  The 
striking  characteristic  of  that  artist  is  the  Hffcw 
of  Hut;  void  of  the  elevated  idea  of  al>stract 
beauty,  which  fiamishes  a  model  and  archetype 
to  the  genius  of  more  illustrious  order,  the 
singular  energy  of  the  man  hews  out  of  the  rock 
a  dignity  of  his  own.  His  images  have  the 
majesty,  not  of  the  god,  but  the  savage  ;  utterly 
free,  like  the  sublimer  schools,  from  the  common- 
place of  imitation, — apart,  with  them,  from  the 
conventional  littleness  of  the  Real, — he  grasps 
the  imagination,  and  compels  it  to  follow  him, 
not  to  the  heaven,  but  through  all  that  is  most 
wild  and  fantastic  upon  earth  ;  a  sorcery,  not  of 
the  starry  magian  but  of  the  gloomy  wizard — 
A  man  of  romance,  whose  heart  beat  strongly, 
griping  art  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  forcing  it 
to  idealize  the  scenes  of  his  actual  life.  Before 
this  powerful  Will,  Glyndon  drew  back  more 
awed    and   admiring   than    before    the  calmer 
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bcaiily  wliich  rose  from  the  soul  of  RafiW'le, 
like  Vcuus  from  the  deep.  And  now,  as  awak- 
ing from  his  reverie,  be  stood  opposite  to 
that  wild  and  magnificent  gloom  of  Nature 
which  frowned  on  him  from  Uie  canvass,  the 
very  leaves  on  those  gnomelike,  distorted  trees 
seemed  to  rustle  sibylline  secrets  in  his  car. 
Those  rugged  and  sombre  Apennines,  the 
cataract  that  dashed  between,  suited,  more 
than  the  actual  scenes  would  have  done,  the 
mood  and  temper  of  his  mind.  The  stem 
imcouth  forms  at  rest  on  the  crags  l>elow,  and 
dwarfed  by  the  giant  size  of  the  Matter  that 
reigned  around  them,  impressed  him  with  llw 
might  of  Nature  aud  the  littleness  of  Man.  As 
tf^^  genius  of  the  more  spiritual  cast,  the  living 
*van,  and  the  soul  that  lives  in  him,  are  studi- 
ously made  the  prominent  image  ;  and  the  mere 
accessories  of  scene  kept  down,  and  cast  back, 
as  if  to  shew  that  the  exile  from  paradise  ia  yet 
the  monarch  of  the  outward  world, — so  in  the 
landscapes  of  Salvator,  the  tree,  the  mountain, 
the  waterfall,  become  the  principal,  and  man  him- 
self dwindles  to  the  accessory.  The  flatter  sceniB 
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to  reign  supreme,  and  its  tnie   lord  to  creep 
beneath  its  stupendous  shadow.     Matter  giving 

^interest  to  the  human  figure,  not  the  figure  to 
the  matter.     A  tcrrihle  philosophy  in  art ! 
While  something  of  these  thoughts  passed 

I  through  the  mind  of  the  painter,  he  felt  his  arm 
touched,  and  saw  Nicot  by  his  side. 

"A  great  master,"  said  Nicot,  "  but  I  do  not 
love  the  school." 

1  "  I  do  not  love,  but  I  am  awed  by  it.  We  love 
the  beautiful  and  serene,  but  we  have  a  feeling 
as  deep  as  love  for  the  terrible  and  dark." 

L      "  True,"  said   Nicot,    thoughtfully.      "  And 

'yet  that  feeling  is  only  a  superstition.  The 
Durser}',  with  its  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  is 
the  cradle  of  many  of  our  impressions  in  the 
world.  But  art  should  not  seek  to  pander  to 
our  ignorance ;  art  should  represent  only  truths, 
I  confess  thai  Raffai-le  himself  pleases  me  less 

.  because  I  have  no  sympathy  with  his  subjects. 

f  His  saint£  and  virgins  are  to  me  only  men  and 
vromen," 

I  "  And  from  what  source  should  painting  then 
take  its  themes  ?" 
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"From  Ilislorv,  without  doubt,"  returned 
Nicot,  pragmatically,  —  "  those  great  Roman 
actioDs  wUich  inspire  men  with  sentiments  of 
liberty  and  valour,  with  the  virtues  of  a  republic. 
I  wish  the  cartoons  of  Raffaele  had  illustrated 
the  story  of  the  lloratii;  but  it  remains  for 
France  and  her  Republic  to  give  to  posterity 
the  new  and  the  true  school,  which  could  never 
have  arisen  in  a  country  of  priestcraft  and  de- 
lusion." 

"  And  the  saints  and  virgins  of  RaffaOle  are 
to  you  only  men  and  women?"  repeated  Glyn- 
don,  going  back  to  Nicot's  candid  confession  in 
amaze,  and  scarcely  hearing  the  deductions  the 
Frenchman  drew  from  his  proposition. 

"  Assuredly.  Ha,  ha !"  and  Nicot  laughed 
hideously,  "  do  you  ask  me  to  believe  in  the 
calendar,  or  what  ?" 

"  But  the  ideal  ?" 

"The  idcair  interrupted  Nicot-  "StuflF!  The 
Italian  critics,  and  your  English  Reynolds,  have 
turned  your  liead.  They  are  so  fond  of  their 
'  gusto  grande,'  and  their  '  ideal  beauty  that 
six-aks  to  the  soul  I* — soul ! — it   there  a  soul  V 
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understand  a  man  when  he  talks  of  composing 
for  a  refined  taste — for  an  educated  and  intelli- 
gent reason  —  for  a  sense  that  comprehends 
truths.  But  as  for  the  soul — ^bah  1 — vre  are  but 
modifications  of  matter,  and  painting  is  modifi- 
cation of  matter  also." 

Gljndon  turned  his  eyes  from  the  picture 
J  before  him  to  Nicot,  and  from  Nicot  to  the 
tture.  The  dogmatist  gave  a  voice  to  the 
thoughts  vrhich  the  sight  of  the  picture  had 
awakened.  He  shook  his  head  without  reply. 
^^  « Tell  me,"  said  Nicot,  abruptly,  "  that 
^Bmpostor — Zanoni  ? — oh !  I  have  now  learned 
^Hlis  name  and  quackeries,  forsooth — what  did 
^^pe  say  to  thee  of  me  ?" 
^P    "  Of  thee  ?  Nothing ;  but  to  warn  me  against 

thy  doctrines." 
I  ♦'  Aha !  was  that  all  T  said  Nicot.     "  lie  is 

a  notable  inventor,  and  since,  when  we  met  last, 
I  unmasked  his  delusions,  I  thought  he  might 
retaliate  by  some  tale  of  slander," 
"  Unmasked  his  delusions ! — how  ?" 
"  A  dull  and  long  story  :  he  wished  to  teach 
old  doting  friend   of  mine   his  secrets   of 
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and  still,  again  the  angel  eyes  of  Viola  beamed 
on  them  aa  a  holy  star. 

Locking  himself  in  his  chamber,  he  refused 
even  the  visits  of  Mervale,  Intoxicated  with 
the  pure  air  of  his  fresh  existence,  he  remained 
for  three  dajs,  and  almost  nights,  absorbed  in 
his  employment ;  but  on  the  fourth  morning 
came  that  re-action  to  which  all  labour  is  ex- 
posed, lie  woke  listless  and  fatigued;  and  as 
ho  cast  his  eyes  on  the  canvass  the  glory  seemed 
to  have  gone  from  it.  Humiliating  recollections 
of  the  great  masters  he  aspired  to  rival  forced 
tlicmselves  upon  him ;  defects  before  unseen 
inatniificd  themselves  to  deformities  in  his  Ian- 
{luiil  and  discontented  eyes.  He  touched  and 
retouched,  but  his  hand  failed  him  ;  he  threw 
down  his  instruments  in  despair;  he  opened 
his  casement ;  the  day  without  was  bright  and 
lovely;  the  street  was  crowded  with  that  life 
which  is  ever  so  joyous  and  affluent  in  the  ani- 
mated population  of  Naples.  He  saw  the  lover 
as  he  passed,  conversing  with  his  mistress,  by 
those  mute  gestures  which  have  survived  bU 
changes  of  languages,  the  same  now  as  when 
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the  Etruscan  painted  yon  vases  in  the  Musco 
Borbonico.  Life  from  without  beckoned  his 
youth  to  its  mirth  and  its  pleasures ;  and  the 
dull  walls  within,  lately  large  enough  to  com- 
prise heaven  and  earth,  seemed  now  cabined 
and  confined  as  a  felon's  prison.  He  welcomed 
the  step  of  Mervale  at  his  threshold,  and  un- 
barred the  door. 

"  And  is  that  all  you  have  done,"  said  Mer- 
vale, glancing  disdainfully  at  the  canvass.  "  Is 
it  for  this  that  you  have  shut  yourself  out 
fix>m  the  sunny  days  and  moonlit  nights  of 
Naples?" 

"  While  the  fit  was  on  me,  I  basked  in  a 
brighter  sun,  and  imbibed  the  voluptuous  luxury 
of  a  softer  moon." 

"  You  own  that  the  fit  is  over.  Well,  that  is 
me  sign  of  returning  sense.  After  all,  it  is 
better  to  daub  canvass  for  three  days  than  make 
a  fool  of  yourself  for  life.  This  little  Siren  T' 
"  Be  dumb  I  I  hate  to  hear  you  name  her." 
Mervale  drew  his  chair  nearer  to  Glyndon's, 
thrust  his  hands  deep  in  his  breeches  pockets, 
stretched  his  legs,  and  was  about  to  begin  a 
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^^^"^         serious  strain  of  expostulation,  when  a  knock 
^H  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Nicot,  without  \viii(- 

^K  ing  for  leave,  thrust  in  his  uglj  head. 

^^^1  "  Good-day,  mon  cher  confrere.     I  wished  to 

^F  speak  to  you.     Heia  !  you  have  been  at  work  I 

^B  see.    This  is  well—  very  well !    A  bold  outline — 

^H  great  freedom  in  that  right  hand.     But,  hold! 

^H  is   the  composition   good?     You  have  not  got 

^P  the  great  pyramidal  form.      Don't  you  think, 

too,  that  you  have  lost  the  advantage  of  contrast 

tin  this  figure ;  since  the  right  leg  is  put  forward, 
surely  the  right  arm  should  be  put  back  ?  Pcste  I 
but  that  little  finger  is  very  fine  !" 

Mervale  detested  Nicot.  For  all  speculaton, 
Utopians,  alterera  of  the  world,  and  wanderers 
from  the  high  road,  were  equally  hateful  to  him ; 
but  he  could  have  hugged  the  Frenchman  at 
that  moment.  lie  saw  in  Glyndon's  expressive 
countenance  all  the  weariness  and  disgust  he  en- 
dured. After  80  rapt  a  study,  to  be  prated  to 
about  pyramidal  forms,  and  right  arms,  and  right 
legs — the  accidence  of  the  art — the  whole  con- 
ception to  be  overlooked,  and  die  criticism  to 
end  in  approval  of  the  little  finger  I 
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"  Oh,"  said  Glyndon,  peevishly  throwing  ihc 
cloth  over  his  design,  "  enough  of  my  poor  per- 
fonuauce.     What  is  it  you  have  to  aay  to  me  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Nicot,  huddling 
himself  together  upon  a  stool — "  in  the  first 
place,  this  Signor  Zanoni — this  second  Cagii- 
ostro — who  disputes  my  doctrines  I  (no  doubt 
f — a  spy  of  the  man  Capet)  I  am  not  vin- 
dictive ;  as  Hclvctius  says,  '  our  errors  arise 
from  uur  passions.'  I  keep  mine  in  order;  hut 
it  is  virtuous  to  hate  in  the  cause  of  mankind ; 
[  I  would  I  had  the  denouncing  and  the  judging 
of  Signor  Zanoni  at  Paris."  And  Nicot's  small 
[eyes  shot  fire,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth. 

"  Have  you  any  new  cause  to  hate  him  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicot,  fiercely.  "  Yes,  I  hear 
the  is  courting  the  girl  I  mean  to  marry." 

"  You !     Whom  do  you  sj>eak  of?" 

"  The  celebrated  Pisani !  She  is  divinely 
handsome.  She  would  make  my  fortune  in  a 
republic  And  a  republic  we  shall  have  before 
the  year  is  out  I" 

Mervale  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled. 
I  Glyndon  coloured  with  rage  and  shame. 
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"  Do  you  know  the  Signora  Pisani  ?  Have 
you  ever  spoken  to  her  ?" 

"  Not  yet.  But  when  I  make  up  my  mind 
to  anything,  it  is  soon  done.  I  am  about  to  re- 
turn to  Paris.  They  write  me  word  that  a 
handsome  wife  advances  the  career  of  a  patriot. 
The  age  of  prejudice  is  over.  Tlie  sublimcr 
virtues  begin  to  be  understood.  I  shall  take 
back  the  handsomest  wife  in  Europe." 

"  Be  quiet !  What  are  you  about  ?"  said 
Mcrvale,  seizing  Glyndun,  as  he  saw  him  ad- 
vance towards  the  Frenchman,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling, and  his  hands  clenched. 

"  Sir  I"  said  Glyndon,  between  bis  teeth, 
"  you  know  not  of  whom  you  thus  speak. 
Do  you  aifect  to  suppose  that  Viola  Pisani  would 
accept  you  ?" 

"  Not  if  she  could  get  a  better  offer,"  said    1 
Mervale,  looking  up  to  the  ceiUng. 

"  A  better  offer  ?  You  don't  understand  me,' 
said  Nicot.  "  I,  Jean  Nicot,  propose  to  marry 
the  girl ; — marry  her  I  Others  may  make  her 
more  liberal  offers,  but  no  one,  I  apprehend, 
would  make  one  so  honourable.  I  alone  have  pity 
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on  herfricndloss  situation.  Besides,  according  to 
the  dawning  state  of  things,  one  will  always,  in 
France,  be  able  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  whenever 
one  wishes.  We  shall  have  new  laws  of  divorce. 
Do  jou  imagine  that  an  Italian  girl — and  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  maidens,  it  seems, 
more  chaste,  (though  wives  may  console  them- 
selves with  virtues  more  philosophical,) — would 
refuse  the  hand  of  an  artist  for  the  settlements  of 
a  prince  ?  No ;  I  think  better  of  the  Pisani  than 
you  do.  I  shall  hasten  to  introduce  myself  to  her." 

"  I  wish  you  all  success.  Monsieur  Nicot," 
said  Mervale,  rising,  and  shaking  him  heartily 
by  tlie  hand. 

Glyndon  cast  at  them  both  a  disdainful  glance. 

"  Perhaps,  Monsieur  Nicot,"  said  he,  at  length, 
constraining  his  lips  into  a  bitter  smile, "  perhaps 
you  may  have  rivals." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Monsieur 
Nicot,  carelessly,  kicking  his  heels  together,  and 
appearing  absorbed  in  admiration  at  the  size  of 
his  large  feet. 

"  I  myself  admire  Viola  Pisani." 

"  Every  painter  must  I" 
h3 
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^^^H  "  I  may  offer  her  marriage  as  well  as  youTEclf." 

^^^f  "  That  would  be  folly  in  you,  though  wisdom 

^M  in  me.    You  would  not  know  how  to  draw  profit 

^B  from  the  speculation  1     Cher  confrere,  you  have 

H  prejudices." 

^"  "  You  do  not  dare  to  say  you  would  make 

profit  from  your  own  wife  ?" 

"  The  virtuous  Cato  lent  his  wife  to  a  friend. 
I  love  virtue,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  imitate 
Cato.  But  to  be  serious — I  do  not  fear  you  as 
a  rival.  You  are  good  looking,  and  I  am  ugly. 
But  you  are  irresolute,  and  I  decisive.  While 
you  are  uttering  fine  phrases,  I  shall  say, 
simply,  '  1  have  a  bou  etat  Will  you  many 
me  ?'  So  do  your  worst,  chere  confrere.  A 
revoir,  behind  the  scenes !" 

So  saying,  Nicot  rose,  stretched  his  long  arm* 
and  short  legs,  yawned  till  he  shewed  all  his 
ragged  teeth  from  ear  to  car,  pressed  down  hi.t 
cap  on  his  shaggy  head  with  an  air  of  defiance, 
and  casting  over  his  lefr  shoulder  a  glance  of 
triumph  and  maUce  at  the  indignant  Glyndon, 
simmered  out  of  tlie  room. 

Mervale  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  luughter. 
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"See  how  your  Viola  is  estimated  by  your 
fiicad.  A  fine  victory,  to  carry  her  otf  from  the 
ugliest  dog  between  Lapland  and  the  Cal- 
mucks." 

K  GlyndoD  was  yet  too  indignant  to  answer, 
when  a  new  visitor  arrived.  It  was  Zanoni 
himself.  Mcrvale,  on  whom  the  appearance 
and  asf)ect  of  this  personage   intposed  a  kind 

f  of  reluctant  deference,  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  acknowledge,  and  still  more  to  betray, 
nodded  to  Glyndon,  and  saying,  simply,  "  More 
when  I  see  you  again,"  left  the  painter  and  his 

•unexpected  visitor. 
"  1  see,"  said  Zanoni,  lifting  the  cloth  from 
the  canvass,  "  that  you  have  not  slighted  the 
advice  I  gave  you.  Courage,  young  artist,  this 
b  an  escape  from  the  schools ;  this  is  full  of  the 
bold  self- confidence  of  real  genius.  You  had  no 
Nicot — no  Mer>'ale  at  your  elbow,  when  this 
mage  of  true  beauty  was  conceived  !" 

Charmed  back  to  his  art  by  this  unlocked  for 
praise,  Glyndon  replied,  modestly,  "  I  thought 
well  of  my  design  till  this  morning ;  and  then 
I  was  disenchanted  of  my  happy  persuasion." 
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"Say,  rather,  that,  unaccustomed  to contiuucd 
labour,  you  were  fatigued  with  your  employ- 
DienL" 

"  That  is  true.  Shall  I  confess  it  ?  I  begin 
to  miss  tlie  world  without.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if,  while  I  lavished  my  heart  and  my  youth 
upon  visions  of  beauty,  I  was  losing  the  beauufiil 
realities  of  actual  life.  And  I  envied  the  merrj' 
fisherman,  singing  as  he  passed  below  my  case- 
ment, and  the  lover  conversing  with  his  mistresa." 

"  And,"  said  Zanoni,  with  an  encouraging 
smile,  "  do  you  blame  yourself  for  the  natural 
and  necessary  return  to  earth,  in  which  even  the 
most  habitual  visitor  of  the  Heavens  of  Invention 
seeks  his  relaxation  and  repose,  Man's  genius 
is  a  bird,  that  cannot  be  always  on  the  wing; 
when  tlie  craving  for  the  actual  world  is  felt,  it 
is  a  hunger  that  must  be  appeased.  They  who 
command  best  the  ideal,  enjoy  ever  most  the 
real.  See  the  true  artist,  when  abroad  in  men's 
thoroughfares,  ever  observant,  ever  diving  into 
the  heart,  ever  alive  to  the  least  as  to  tlie  greatest 
of  the  complicated  truths  of  existence ;  descend- 
ing  to  what  pedants  would  call  the  trivial  and 
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the  frivolous.  From  every  mesh  in  the  social  web, 
he  can  disentangle  a  grace.  And  for  him  each 
airy  gossamer  floats  in  the  gold  of  ilie  sunlight. 
Know  you  not  that  around  the  animalcule  that 
sports  in  the  water  there  shines  a  halo,  as  around 
the  star"  that  revolves  in  bright  pastime  through 
the  space  ?  True  art  finds  beauty  everywhere. 
In  the  street,  in  the  market-place,  in  the  hovel, 
it  gathers  food  for  the  hive  of  its  thoughts.  In 
the  mire  of  politics,  Dante  and  Milton  selected 
pearls  for  the  wreath  of  song.  Whoever  told  you 
that  Raflaele  did  not  enjoy  the  life  without, 
carrj-ing  everywhere  with  him  the  one  inward 
idea  of  beauty  which  attracted  and  embedded  in 
its  own  amber  every  straw  that  the  feet  of  the 
dull  man  trampled  into  mud  ?  As  some  lord  of 
the  forest  wanders  abroad  for  its  prey,  and  scents 
and  follows  it  over  plain  and  hill,  through 
brake  and  jungle,  but,  seizing  it  at  last,  bears 
the  quarry  to  its  unwitucsscd  cave — so  Genius 
Bearcbes  through  wood  and  waste,  untiringly  and 


•  The  monas  mica,  found  in  the  purest  pools,  is  encom- 
[ns»ed  wilh  a  halo.  And  this  is  frequedt  atnoDgst  many 
other  species  of  animalcuis. 


solitudes  no  footstep  can  invade.  Go 
world  without ;  it  is  for  art,  the  ine: 
pasture  ground  and  harvest  to  the  worl< 

"  You  coinforl  ine,"  said  Glyndon, 
ing.  "  I  had  imagined  my  weariness 
my  deficiency  !  But  not  now  would 
you  of  these  labours.  Pardon  me  if  I 
the  toil  to  the  reward.  You  have  ut 
prophecies  of  my  future,  if  I  wed  on 
the  judgment  of  the  sober  world,  w 
darken  its  prospects  and  obstruct  its 
Do  you  speak  from  the  wisdom  whic 
rience,  or  that  which  aspires  to  predic 

"  Are  they  not  allied  ?  Is  it  not  h 
customed  to  calculation  who  can  solve  i 
any  new  problem  in  the  arithmetic  of' 

"  You  evade  my  question." 
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I  Zanoni  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  od  his  listener, 
and  continued.     "  For  the  accomplishment  of 
whatever  is  great  and  lofty,  the  clear  perception 
of  truths  is  the  first  requisite — truths  adapted 
I        to  the  oljject  desired-    The  warrior  thua  reduces 
the  chances  of  battle  to  combinations  almost  of 
mathematics.     He  can  predict  a  result,  if  be 
can  but  depend  upon  the  materials  he  is  forced 
^K  to  employ.     At  such  a  loss,  he  can  cross  that 
^^  bridge ;  in  such  a  lime,  he  can  reduce  that  fort. 
Still  more  accurately,  for   he  depends  less  on 
material  causes  tlian  ideas  at  his  command,  can 
the  commander  of  the  purer  science  or  diviner 
art,  if  be  once  perceive  the  truths  that  are  in 
him  and  around,  foretel  what  be  can  achieve, 
and  in  what  he  is  condemned  to  fail.     But  this 
perception   of    truths    is    disturbed   by    many 
causes — vanity,  passion,  fear,  indolence  in  him- 
self,   ignorance  of  the   fitting   means  without 
to  accomplish  what  he  designs.     He  may  mis- 
calculate his  own  forces ;  he  may  have  no  chart 
of  the  country  he  would  invade.     It  is  only  in 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  that  it  is  capable  of 
perceiving    truth ;    and   that  state  is  profound 
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serenity.  Your  mind  is  fevered  by  a  desire  for 
truth  ;  yon  would  compel  it  to  yonr  embraces; 
youwouldask  mc  to  impart  to  you,  without  ordeal 
or  preparation,  the  grandest  secrets  that  exist  in 
nature.  But  truth  can  no  more  bo  seen  by  the 
mind  unprepared  for  it,  than  the  sun  can 
dawn  upon  the  midst  of  night.  Such  a  mind 
receives  truth  only  to  pollute  it :  to  use  the 
simile  of  one  who  lias  wandered  near  to  the 
secret  of  the  sublime  Goetia,  (or  the  magic  that 
lies  within  nature,  as  electricity  within  the  cloud.) 
•  He  who  pours  water  into  the  muddy  well,  does 
but  disturb  the  mud.'  "* 

"  What  do  you  tend  to  T 

"  This  :  that  you  have  faculties  that  may 
attain  to  surpassing  power ;  that  may  rank  you 
among  those  enchanters  wlio,  greater  than  the 
magian,  leave  behind  them  an  enduring  influ- 
ence, worshipped  wherever  Ijcanty  is  compre- 
hended, wherever  the  soul  is  sensible  of  a  higher 
world  than  that  in  which  matter  struggles  for 
crude  and  incomplete  existence. 


•  Iamb,  de  Vit.  P^thag. 
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"  But  to  make  available  those  faculties,  need 
I  be  a  prophet  to  tell  you  that  jou  must  learn  to 
concentre  upon  great  objects  all  your  desires. 
The  heart  must  rest,  that  the  mind  may  be 
active.  At  present,  you  wander  from  aim  to 
aim.  As  the  ballast  to  the  ship,  so  to  the  spirit 
are  Faith  and  Love.  With  your  whole  heart, 
affections,  humanity,  centred  in  one  object,  your 
mind  and  aspirations  will  become  equally  stead- 
fast and  in  earnest.  Viola  is  a  child  as  yet ; 
you  do  not  perceive  the  high  nature  the  trials 
of  life  will  devclopc.  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  that 
her  soul,  purer  and  loftier  than  your  own,  will 
bear  it  upward,  as  a  sacred  hymn  carries  aloft 
the  spirits  of  the  world.  Your  nature  wants 
the  harmony,  the  music  which,  as  the  Py- 
thagoreans wisely  taught,  at  once  elevates 
and  soothes.  I  offer  you  that  music  in  her 
love." 

"  But  am  I  sure  that  she  does  love  me  ?" 

'      "  Artist,  no ;  she  loves  you  not  at  present ; 

her  affections  are  full  of  another.     But   if  I 

could  transfer  to  you,  as  the  loadstone  transfers 

its  attraction  to  the  magnet,  the  love  that  she 
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has  now  for  mc — if  1  could  cause  her  to  see  in 
you  the  ideal  of  her  dreams " 

"  Is  such  a  gift  in  the  power  of  man  ?" 

"  I  offer  it  to  you,  if  your  love  be  lawful, 
if  your  faith  in  virtue  and  yourself  be  deep 
and  loyal ;  if  not,  think  you  I  would  disen- 
chant her  with  truth  to  make  her  adore  a  false- 
hood  r 

"  But  if,"  persisted  Glyndon,  "  il'  she  be  all 
that  you  tell  me,  and  if  she  love  you,  how  can 
you  rob  yourself  of  so  priceless  a  treasure  ?" 

"  Oh,  shallow  and  mean  heart  of  man  I"  ex- 
claimed Zanonj,  with  unaccustomed  passion 
and  vehemence,  "  dost  thou  conceive  so  little 
of  love  as  not  to  know  that  it  sacrifices  all — love 
itself— for  the  happiness  of  the  thing  it  loves? 
Hear  me !"  And  Zanoni's  face  grew  pale. 
"  Hear  me  I  I  press  this  upon  you,  because  1 
love  her,  and  because  I  fear  that  with  me  her 
fate  will  be  less  fair  than  with  yourself.  \Miy — 
ask  not,  for  I  will  not  tell  you.  Enough ! 
Time  presses  now  for  your  answer ;  it  cannot 
long  be  delayed.  Before  the  night  of  the  thin! 
day  from  this,  all  choice  will  be  forbid  you !" 
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But,"  said  Glyndun,  still  doubting  and 
tuspicious,  "  but  why  this  haste  ?" 

"  Man,  you  are  not  worthy  of  her  when  you 
ask  me.  All  I  can  tell  you  here,  you  should 
have  known  yourself.  This  ravisher,  tliia  man  of 
will,  this  son  of  the  old  Visconti,  unlike  you, — 
steadfast,  resolute,  earnest  even  in  his  crimes, — 
never  relinquishes  an  object.  But  one  passion 
controls  his  lust — it  is  his  avarice.  The  day 
■fter  his  attempt  on  Viola,  his  uncle,  the  Car- 
dinal   ,  from  whom  he  lias  large  expecta- 
tions of  land  and  gold,  sent  for  him,  and 
forbade  him,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  pos- 
sesaons  which  his  schemes  already  had  par- 
celled out,  to  pursue  with  dishonourable  designs 
one  whom  the  Cardinal  had  heeded  and  loved 
from  childhood.  This  is  the  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent pause  from  his  pursuit.  While  we  speak, 
the  cause  expires.  Before  the  hand  of  the 
clock  reaches  the  hour  of  noon,  the  Cardinal 

will  be  no  more.     At  this  very  moment 

thy  friend,  Jean  Nicot,  is  with  the  Prince 
di " 

"  He  !  wherefore  ?" 

"  To  ask  what  dower  shall  go  with   X'iola 
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isani,  the  mom 
Prince, 


ing  that  she  leaves  the  palace 


"  And  how  do  you  know  all  this  ?" 

"  Fool  I  I  tell  thee  again,  because  a  lover 
is  a  watcher  by  night  and  day ;  because  love 
never  sleeps  when  danger  menaces  the  beloved 
onel" 

"  And  you  it  was  that  informed  the  Car- 
dinal  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  what  has  been  my  task  might  as 
easily  have  been  thine.   Speak — thine  answer  T 

"  You  shall  have  it  on  the  third  day  firotn 
this." 

"  Be  if.  so.  Put  off,  poor  wavcrcr,  thy  hap- 
piness to  the  last  hour.  On  the  third  day  &om 
this,  I  will  ask  thee  thy  resolve." 

"  And  where  shall  we  meet?" 

"  Before  midnight,  where  you  may  least  eX' 
pect  me.  You  cannot  shun  me,  though  you 
may  seek  to  do  so  !" 

*'  Stay  one  moment!  You  condemn  me  as 
doubtful,  irresolute,  suspicious.  Have  I  no 
cause  ?  Can  I  yield  without  a  struggle  to  the 
strange  fascination  you  exert  upon  my  mind  ? 
What  interest  can  you  have  in  me,  a  stranger, 
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that  jou  should  thus  dictate  to  mc  the  gravest 
action  in  the  life  of  man  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  any  one  in  his  senses  would  not  pause,  and 
deliberate,  and  ask  himself,  '  VVTiy  should  this 
stranger  care  thus  for  me i"" 

II  «  And  yet,"  said  Zanoni,  "  if  I  told  thee  that 
I  could  initiate  thee  into  the  secrets  of  that 
aiagic  which  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  exist- 
ing world  treats  as  a  chimera,  or  imposition, — if 
I  promised  to  shew  thee  how  to  command  the 
beings  of  air  and  ocean,  how  to  accumulate 
wealth  more  easily  than  a  child  can  gather 
pebbles  on  the  shore,  to  place  in  thy  hands  the 
essence  of  the  herbs  which  prolong  life  from 
age  to  age,  the  mystery  of  that  attraction  by 
which  to  awe  all  danger,  and  disarm  all  vio- 
lence, and  subdue  man  as  the  serpent  charms 
the  bird ;  if  I  told  thee  that  all  these  it  was 
mine  to  possess  and  to  communicate,  thou 
wouldst  listen  to  me  then,  and  obey  mc  with- 

Ioat  a  doubt !" 
'*  It  is  true ;  and  I  can  account  for  this  only 
by  the  imperfect  associations  of  my  childhood — 
by  traditions  in  our  house  of " 
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••  Your  forefather,  who,  in  the  revival  of 
science,  sought  the  secrets  of  ApoUonius  and 
Paracelsus." 

"  What !"  said  Glyndon,  amazed,  "  are  vimi 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  an  ob- 
scure lineage  ?" 

"  To  the  man  wlio  aspires  to  know,  no  man 
who  has  been  the  meanest  student  of  knowledge 
should  be  unknown.  You  ask  me  why  I  have 
shewn  this  interest  in  your  fete  ?  There  is  one 
reason  which  I  have  not  yet  told  you.  There 
is  a  Fraternity  to  whose  laws  and  whose  myste- 
ries the  most  inquisitive  schoolmen  are  in  the 
dark.  By  those  laws,  all  arc  pledged  to  warn, 
to  aid,  and  to  guide  even  the  remotest  de- 
scendants of  men  who  have  toiled,  though 
vainly,  like  yoiu*  ancestor,  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Order.  We  arc  bound  to  advise  them  t<> 
their  welfare  ;  nay,  more, — if  they  command  us 
to  it,  we  must  accept  them  as  our  pupils.  I 
am  a  survivor  of  that  most  ancient  and  immtr- 
morial  union.  This  it  was  that  hound  me  to 
thee  at  the  first ;  this,  perhaps,  attracted  llivself 
unconsciously.  Son  of  our  Brotherhood,  to  mc." 
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"  If  this  be  so,  I  command  thee,  in  the  name 
f  the  laws  thou  obeyest,  receive    me   as  thy 

pupil  r 

■  •'  What  do  you  ask  ?"  said  Zanoni,  pas- 
sionately. "  Leam  first  the  conditions.  No 
I  Neophyte  must  have,  at  his  initiation,  one 
affection  or  desire  that  chains  him  to  the  world. 
He  must  l)C  pure  from  the  love  of  woman,  free 
from  avarice  and  ambition,  iree&om  the  dreams 
even  of  art,  or  the  hope  of  earthly  fame.  The 
first  sacrifice  thou  must  make  is — V^iola  herself. 
And  for  what  ?  For  an  ordeal  that  the  most 
daring  courage  only  can  encounter,  the  most 
ethereal  natiu-es  alone  survive  I  Thou  art  unfit 
|%nr  the  science  that  has  made  me  and  others 
what  we  are  or  have  been ;  for  thy  whole  na- 
ture is  one  fear !" 

"  FearT  cried  Glyndon,  colouring  with  resent- 

^B fiient,  and  rising  to  the  full  height  of  his  stature. 

^B    «  Fear  1  and  the  worst  fear — tear  of  the  world's 

^llfpuon ;  fear  of  the  Nicots  and  the  Mervales ; 

fear  of  thine  own  impulses  when  most  generous ; 

fear  of  thine  own  powers  when  thy  genius  is 

bOiost  bold;  fear  that  virtue  is  not  eternal ;  fear 
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that  God  does  not  live  in  heaven  to  keep 
watch  on  earth ;  fear,  the  fear  of  httle  men ;  and 
that  fear  is  never  known  to  the  great," 

With  these  words  Zanoni  abruptly  left  the 
artist — humbled,  bewildered,  and  not  convinced 
He  remiuncd  alone  with  his  thoughts,  till 
he  was  roused  by  the  striking  of  the  clock; 
he  then  suddenly  remcinbcrcd  Zanoni's  predic- 
tion of  the  Cardinal's  death ;  and,  seized  with  au 
intense  desire  to  learn  its  truth,  he  hurried  into 
tlic  streets, — he  gained  the  Cardinal's  palace. 
Five  minutes  before  noon  his  Eminence  had 
expired,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  an  hour. 
Zanoni's  visit  had  occupied  more  time  than  die 
illness  of  the  Cardinal.  Awed  and  perplexed, 
he  turned  ft-om  the  palace,  and  as  he  walked 
through  the  Chiaja,  he  saw  Jean  Nicot  emeige 
from  tlic  portals  of  the  Prince  di . 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Col  tuo  lume  mi  giro. 

Tasso,  Caazooe  xv. 


Yexerable  Brotherhood,  so  sacred  and  so  little 
known,  from  whose  secret  and  jjrecious  archives 
the  materials  for  this  history  have  been  drawn  ; 
Tc  who  have  retained,  from  ccnturj'  to  century, 
all  that  time  has  spared  of  the  august  and 
veaerablc  science, — thanks  to  you,  if  now  for  the 
fint  time,  some  record  of  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  no  false  and  self-styled  luminary  of 
your  Order  arc  given,  however  imperfectly,  to 
the  world.  Many  have  called  themselves  of 
your  band ;  many  spurious  pretenders  have  been 
so  called  by  the  learned  ignorance  which  still, 
baffled  and  perplexed,  is  driven  to  confess  that 
it  knows  nothing  of  your  origin,  your  cere- 
VOL.  L  K 
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monies  or  doctrines,  nor  even  if  you  still  have 
local  habitation  on  the  earth.  Thanks  to  yon 
if  1,  the  only  one  of  my  countrj',  in  this  age, 
admitted,  with  a  profane  footstep,  into  your 
mysterious  Academe,*  have  been  by  you  em- 
]X)wered  and  instructed  to  adapt  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  uninitiated,  some  few  of  the  etarrv 
truths  which  shone  on  the  great  Shemai'a  of  the 
Chaldean  I^ore,  and  gleamed  dimly  through 
the  darkened  knowledge  of  later  disciples, 
labouring,  like  Psellus  and  lamblichus,  to  re- 
vive the  embers  of  the  fire  which  burned  in  the 
Ilamarim  of  the  East.  Though  not  to  us  of  ui 
aped  and  hoary  world,  is  vouchsafed  the  name 
whicli,  so  say  the  earliest  oracles  of  the  etitii, 
"  rushes  into  the  infinite  worlds,  axotitmrtt 
c{o9a>uyy»,"t  yet  is  it  ours  to  trace  the  reviving 
truths,  through  each  new  discovery  of  the 
j>hiIo8ophcr  and  chemist.  The  laws  of  Attnu> 
tion,  of  Electricity,  and  of  the  yet  more  mj-»- 


•  The  reader  will  liave  ilie  goodnes*  to  remembcf  iluit 
this  is  said  by  tlic  auiliorof  the  original  MSS.,  not  by  the 
editor. 

t  Excerpla  Onic.  Chald.  ap  Prod. 
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tcrious  agency  of  that  Great  Principle  of  Life, 
which,  if  drawn  from  the  Universe,  would  leave 
the  Universe  a  Grave,  were  but  the  code  in 
which  tlie  Theurgy  of  old  sought  the  guides 
that  ted  it  to  a  legislation  and  science  of  its  own. 
To  rebuild  on  words  the  fragments  of  this 
liistory,  it  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  a  solemn  trance, 
I  was  led  through  the  ruins  of  a  city  whose  only 
remains  w^ere  tombs.  From  the  sarcophagus 
and  the  um  I  awake  the  Genius*  of  the  extin- 
guished Torch,  and  so  closely  does  its  shape  re- 
semble Eros,  that  at  moments  I  scarcely  know 
which  of  ye  dictate  to  me — O  Love  !  O  Death  I 
And  it  stirred  in  the  virgin's  heart — this  new, 
uniittbumable,  and  divine  emotion !  Was  it 
only  the  ordinary  affection  of  the  pulse  and  the 
fancy,  of  the  eye  to  the  Beautifiil,  of  the  ear  to 
ihe  Eloquent,  or  did  it  not  justify  the  notion 
she  herself  conceived  of  it, — that  it  was  born 
not  of  the  senses,  that  it  was  less  of  earthly  and 
human  love  than  the  effect  of  some  wondrous, 
but  not  unholy  charm?  I  said  that,  fi-om  that  day, 


•  The  Creek  Genius  of  Dealli. 
N  2 
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in  wlitcli,  no  longer  with  awe  and  trembling, 
she  surrendered  herself  to  the  influence  of 
Zanoni,  she  had  sought  to  put  her  thoughts 
into  words.  Let  the  thoughts  attest  their  own 
nature. 

THE  SELF-COKFESSIONAL. 

"  Is  it  the  Daylight  that  shines  on  me,  or  the  | 
memory  of  thy  presence  ?  Wherever  I  look, 
the  world  seems  full  of  thee ;  in  every  ray  that , 
trembles  on  the  water,  that  smiles  upon  the 
leaves,  I  behold  but  a  likeness  to  thine  ejtt. 
What  is  this  change,  that  alters  not  only  myself 
but  the  face  of  the  whole  universe?   .  .  . 

IIow  instantaneously  leapt  into  life  the  power 
with  which  thou  swaycst  my  heart  in  its  ebb  and 
tlow.  Thousands  were  around  mc,  and  I  ww 
but  thee.  That  was  the  Night  in  which  I  first 
entered  upon  the  world  which  crowds  life  into  a 
Drama,  and  has  no  language  but  music.  How 
strangely  and  how  suddenly  with  thee  became 
that  world  evermore  connected !  What  the  de- 
lusion of  the  stage  was  to  others,  thy  presence 
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was  to  me.  My  life,  too,  seemed  to  centre  into 
those  short  hours,  and  from  thy  lipa  I  heard  a 
music,  mute  to  all  ears  but  mine.  I  sit  in  the 
room  where  my  father  dwelt  Here,  on  that 
happy  night,  forgetting  why  they  were  so  happy, 
I  shrank  into  the  shadow,  and  sought  to  guess 
what  thou  wcrt  to  me ;  and  my  mother's  low 
roicc  woke  me,  and  I  crept  to  my  father's  side, 
.ose— close,  from"  fear  of  my  own  thoughts. 
"  Ah !  sweet  and  sad  was  the  morrow  to  that 
night,  when  thy  lips  warned  me  of  the  Future. 
An  orphan  now — what  is  there  that  lives  for  me 
to  thick  of,  to  dream  upon,  to  revere,  but  thee ! 
"  How  tenderly  thou  hast  rebuked  me  for  the 
levous  wrong  that  my  thoughts  did  thee! 
y  should  I  have  shuddered  to  feel  thee 
glancing  upon  my  thoughts  like  the  beam  on 
the  solitary  tree,  to  which  thou  didst  once  liken 
me  so  well?  It  was — it  was,  that,  like  the  tree,  I 
struggled  for  the  light,  and  the  light  came. 
They  tell  me  of  love,  and  my  very  life  of  the 
stage  breathes  the  language  of  love  into  my  lips. 
No ;  again  and  again,  I  know  that  is  not  the 
lore  that  I  feel  for  thee ! — it  is  not  a  passion,  it  is 
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a  thought  I  I  ask  not  to  be  loved  again.  I 
nnirmur  not  that  thy  words  are  stem  and  thy 
looks  are  cold.  I  ask  not  if  I  have  rivals;  I  _ 
sigh  not  to  be  fair  in  thine  eyes.  It  is  my  tpirit  V 
that  would  blend  itself  with  thine.  I  would 
give  worlds,  though  we  were  apart,  though  ■ 
oceans  rolled  between  us,  to  know  the  hour  in 
wliicli  ihy  gaze  was  lifted  to  the  stars — in  which 
thy  heart  poured  itself  in  prayer.  They  tell  mc 
thou  art  more  beautiful  than  the  marble  images, 
that  arc  fairer  than  all  human  forms;  but  I 
have  never  dared  to  gaze  steadfastly  on  thy  face, 
that  memory  might  compare  thee  with  the  rest. 
Only  thine  eyes,  and  thy  soft,  calm  smile  haunt 
me.  As  when  I  look  ujKtn  the  moon,  all  tlial 
passes  into  my  heart  is  her  silent  light. 

"  Often,  when  the  air  is  calm,  I  have  thought 
that  I  hear  the  strains  of  my  father's  music; 
often,  though  long  stilletl  in  the  grave,  have  ther 
waked  me  from  the  dreams  of  the  solemn  nighL 
Methinks,  ere  thou  comest  to  me,  that  I  hear 
them  herald  thy  approach.  Methinks  1  hear 
them  wail  and  moan,    when  I  sink  back  into 
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ilf  on  seeing  tlicc  depart.  Tliou  art  of  that 
ic — its  spirit,  its  genius.  My  father  must 
have  guessed  at  thee  and  thy  native  regions, 
when  the  winds  hushed  to  listen  to  his  tones, 
and  the  world  deemed  him  mad  I  I  hear,  where 
I  sit,  the  far  murmur  of  the  sea.  Murmur  on, 
ye  blessed  waters  I  The  waves  are  the  pulse  of 
the  shore.  They  beat  with  the  gladness  of  the 
morning  wind — so  beats  my  heart  in  the  fresh- 
nesB  and  light  that  make  up  the  thoughts  of 
thee ! 


I 


* 


"  Often  in  my  childhood  I  have  mused  and 
asked  for  what  I  was  bom ;  and  my  soni  answered 
my  heart,  and  said — •  Thou  wert  born  to  wor- 
ship T  Yes;  I  know  why  the  real  world  has 
ever  seemed  to  me  so  false  and  cold.  I  know 
why  the  world  of  the  stage  charmed  and  dazzled 
me.  I  know  why  it  was  so  sweet  to  sit  apart 
and  gaze  my  whole  being  into  the  distant 
heavens.  My  nature  is  not  formed  for  this  life, 
happy  though  it  seem  to  others.  It  is  its  very 
want  to  have  ever  before  it  some  image  loftier 
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than  itself!  Stranger,  in  what  realm  above, 
when  the  grave  is  past,  shall  my  soul,  hoar 
after  hour,  worship  at  the  same  source  as  thine  ? 


"  In  the  gardens  of  my  neighbour  there  is  a 
small  fountain.  I  stood  by  it  this  morning 
after  sunrise.  How  it  sprung  up,  with  its  eager 
spray,  to  the  sunbeams !  And  then  I  thought 
that  I  should  see  thee  again  this  day,  and  so 
sprung  my  heart  to  the  new  morning  which 
thou  bringest  mc  from  the  skies. 


I  have  seen,  I  have  listened  to  thee  again.  How 
bold  I  have  become  I  I  ran  on  with  my  child- 
like thoughts  and  stories,  my  recollections  of 
the  past,  as  if  I  had  known  thee  from  an  infant 
Suddenly  the  idea  of  my  presumption  struck 
mc.    I  stopped,  and  timidly  sougiit  thine  eves. 

"  '  Well,  and  when  you  found  that  the  night- 
ingale refused  to  sing  ?' — 

"  ♦  Ah !'  I  said,  '  what  to  thee  this  history  of 
the  heart  of  a  child  ?' 
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"  '  Viola,'  didst  thou  answer,  with  that  voice, 
so  inexpressibly  calm  and  earnest ! — '  Viola,  the 
darkness  of  a  child's  heart  is  often  but  the 
shadow  of  a  star.  Speak  on !  And  thy  night- 
ingale, when  they  caught  and  caged  it,  refused 
to  sing?' 

I  " '  And  I  placed  the  cage  yonder,  amidst  the 
vine-leaves,  and  took  up  my  lute,  and  spoke  to 
it  on  the  strings ;  for  I  thought  that  ail  music 
was  its  native  language,  and  it  would  under- 
stand that  I  sought  to  comfort  it.' 

I  "  •  Yes,'  saidst  thou.  •  And  at  last  it  an- 
swered thee,  but  not  with  song — in  a  sharp, 
brief  cry ;  so  moumfiil,  that  thy  hands  let  fall 
the  lute,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  thine  eyes. 
So,  softly  didst  thou  unbar  the  cage,  and  the 
nightingale  flew  into  yonder  thicket;  and 
thou  heardst  the  foliage  rustle,  and,  looking 
through  the  moonUght,  thine  eyes  saw  that 
it  had  found  its  mate.  It  sang  to  thee  then 
from  the  boughs  a  long,  loud,  joyous  jubilee. 
And,  musing,  thou  didst  feel  that  it  was  not  the 
vine-leaves  or  the  moonlight  that  made  the 
bird  give  melody  to  night ;  and  that  the  secret 
n3 
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of  its  music  was  the  presence  of  a  thing  bc> 
loved' 

"  How  didst  thou  know  my  thoughts  in  that 
childlike  lime  better  than  I  knew  myself!  How 
ia  the  humble  life  of  my  past  years,  with  it* 
mean  events,  so  mysteriously  familiar  to  thee, 
briglit  stranger !  I  wonder  —  but  I  do  not 
again  dare  to  fear  thee ! 


"  Once  the  thought  of  him  oppressed  and 
weighed  me  down.  As  an  infant  that  longs  for 
the  moon,  my  being  was  one  vague  desire  for 
something  never  to  be  attained.  Now  I  feel 
rather  as  if  to  think  of  thee  sufficed  to  remove 
every  fetter  from  my  spirit.  I  float  in  the  still 
seas  of  light,  and  nothing  seems  too  high  for 
my  wings,  too  glorious  for  my  eyes.  It  was 
mine  ignorance  that  made  me  fear  thee.  A 
knowledge  that  is  not  in  books  seems  to  breathe 
around  thee  as  an  atmosphere.  How  little  have 
I  read ! — how  little  have  I  learned !  Yet  when 
thou  art  by  my  side,  it  seems  as  if  the  veil  were 
lifted  from  all  wisdom  and  all  nature.     I  startle 
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when  I  look  even  at  the  words  I  have  written ; 
they  seem  not  to  come  from  myself,  but  are  the 
signs  of  another  language  which  thou  hast 
taught  my  heart,  and  which  my  hand  traces 
rapidly,  as  at  thy  dictation.  Sometimes,  while 
1  write  or  muse,  I  could  fancy  that  I  heard  light 
wings  hovering  around  me,  and  saw  dim  shapes 
of  beauty  floating  round,  and  vanishing  as  they 
smiled  upon  me.  No  unquiet  and  fearful  dream 
ever  comes  to  me  now  in  sleep,  yet  sleep  ami 
waking  are  alike  but  aa  one  dream.  In  sleep,  I 
wander  with  thee,  not  through  the  paths  of 
earth,  but  through  impalpable  air  —  an  air 
which  seems  a  music — upward  and  upward,  as 
the  soul  mounts  on  the  tones  of  a  lyre  I  Till  I 
knew  thee,  I  was  as  a  slave  to  the  earth.  Thou 
hast  given  to  me  the  liberty  of  the  universe  I 
Before,  it  was  life  ;  it  seems  to  mc  now  as  if  I 
had  commenced  eternity ! 


"  Formerly,   when  I  was  to  appear  upon  [lie 
I  stage,  my  heart  beat  more  loudly.     I  tretublod 
to  encounter  the  audience,  whose  breath  gave 
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shame  or  fame ;  and  now  I  have  no  fear  of 
them.  I  see  them,  heed  them,  hear  them  not  1 
I  know  that  there  will  be  music  in  my  voice,  for 
it  is  a  hjmn  that  I  jjour  to  thee.  Tliou  never 
comest  to  the  theatre ;  and  that  no  longer  grievea 
me.  Thou  art  become  too  sacred  to  appear  a 
part  of  the  common  world,  and  I  feci  glad 
that  thou  art  not  by  when  crowds  have  a  right 
to  judge  me. 


I 


"  And  he  spoke  to  me  of  another ;  to  another 
he  would  consign  me  I  No,  it  is  not  love  that 
I  feel  for  thee,  Zanoni ;  or  why  did  I  liear  thee 
without  auger  ?  why  did  thy  command  seem  to 
me  not  a  thing  impossible !  As  the  strings  of 
the  instrument  obey  the  hand  of  the  master,  thy 
look  modulates  the  wildest  chords  of  my  heart 
to  thy  will.  If  it  please  thee — yes — let  it  be  aa 
Thou  art  Lord  of  my  destinies;  ihey  cannot 
rebel  against  thee  !  I  almost  think  I  could  love 
him,  whoever  it  be,  on  whom  ihoii  wouldst 
shed  the  rays  that  circumfusc  thyself.  What- 
ever  thou     hast    touched,    I  love;    whatever 
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thou   speakest  of,  I  love.      Thy  hand   played 


with    these  vine-leaves;    I  wear  them   ia 


k 
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bosom.  Thou  seemcst  to  me  the  source  of  all 
love ;  too  high  and  too  bright  to  be  loved  thy- 
self, but  darting  light  into  other  objects,  on 
which  the  eye  can  gaze  less  dazzled.  No,  no ; 
it  b  not  love  that  I  feci  for  thee,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  do  not  blush  to  nourish  and  confess  it. 
Shame  on  me  if  I  loved,  knowing  myself  so 
worthless  a  thing  to  thee  ! 

"Another I — my  memory  echoes  back  that 
word.  Another!  Dost  thou  mean  that  I  shall 
see  thee  no  more  ?  It  is  not  sadness — it  is  not 
despair  that  seizes  me.  I  cannot  weep.  It  is 
an  utter  sense  of  desolation.  I  am  plunged 
bock  into  the  common  life;  and  I  shudder 
coldly  at  the  solitude.  But  I  will  obey  thee, 
if  thou  wilt.  Shall  I  not  see  thee  again  beyond 
the  grave?     Oh,  how  sweet  it  were  to  die  I 

"  Why  do  I  not  struggle  from  the  web  in 
which  my  will  is  thus  entangled  ?  Hast  thou  a 
light  to  dispose  of  me  thus?  Give  me  back — 
give  me  back — the  life  I  knew  before  I  gave 
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life  itself  away  to  thee.  Give  me  back  the 
careless  dreams  of  my  youth — my  liberty  of 
heart,  that  sung  aloud  as  it  walked  the  earth. 
Thou  hast  disenchanted  me  of  everything  that 
is  not  of  thyself.  Where  was  the  sin,  at  least, 
to  think  of  thee? — to  sec  thee?  Thy  kiss  still 
glows  upon  ray  hand ;  is  that  hand  mine  to 
bestow?  Thy  kiss  claimed  and  hallowed  it  to 
thyself.     Stranger,  I  will  not  obey  thee. 

"  Another  day — one  day  of  the  fatal  three  is 
gone !  It  is  strange  to  me  that  since  the  sleep 
of  the  last  night,  a  deep  calm  has  settled  upon  my 
breast  I  feel  so  assured  that  my  very  being  ie 
become  a  part  of  thee,  that  I  cannot  believe 
that  my  life  cau  be  separated  from  thine ;  and 
in  this  conviction  I  repose,  and  smile  even  at 
thy  words  and  my  own  fears.  Thou  art  fond 
of  one  maxim,  which  thou  repeatest  in  a  thou- 
sand  forms — that  the  beauty  of  the  soul  is  faith 
—  that  as  ideal  loveliness  to  the  sculptor,  faith 
is  to  the  heart — that  faith,  rightly  understood, 
extends  over  all  the  works  of  the  Creator, 
whom  we  can  know  but  tlirough  belief — that  it 
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embraces  a  calm  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  a 
serene  repose  as  to  our  future — that  it  is  the 
moonlight  that  sways  the  tides  of  the  human 
flea.  That  faith  I  comprehend  now.  I  reject 
all  doubt — all  fear.  I  know  that  I  have  inex- 
tricably linked  the  whole  that  makes  the  inner 
life  to  thee ;  and  thou  canst  not  tear  me  from 
thee,  if  thou  wouldst  I  And  this  change  from 
struggle  into  calm  came  to  me  with  sleep — 
a  sleep'without  a  dream ;  but  when  I  woke,  it 
was  with  a  mysterious  sense  of  happiness — an 
indistinct  memory  of  something  blessed — as  if 
thou  hadst  cast  from  afar  off  a  smile  upon  my 
slumber.  At  night  I  was  so  sad ;  not  a  blossom 
that  had  not  closed  itself  up  as  if  never  more  to 
open  to  the  sun ;  and  the  night  itself,  in  the 
heart  as  on  the  earth,  has  ripened  the  blossoms 
into  flowers.  The  world  is  beautiful  once  more, 
but  beautiful  in  repose—  not  a  breeze  stirs  thy 
tree— not  a  doubt  my  soul  I 
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CHAPTER  VL 


Tu  vegga  o  per  violenaia  o  per  inganno 
Patire  o  disonore  o  mortal  danno. 

Oal.  Fi'R.  Can*,  xlii.  i. , 


It  was  a  small  cabinet ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  pictures,  one  of  which  was  worth  more 
than  the  whole  lineage  of  the  owner  of  the 
palace.  Oh,  yes !  Zanoni  was  right.  The 
painter  is  a  magician  ;  the  gold  he  at  least 
wrings  from  his  crucible  is  no  delusion.  A 
Venetian  noble  might  be  a  fribble,  or  an  as- 
sassin— a  scoundrel,  or  a  dolt :  worthless,  or 
worse  than  worthless,  yet  he  might  have  sate  to 
Titian,  and  his  portrait  may  be  inestimable  '. — 
A  few  inches  of  painted  canvass  a  tljousand  limes 
more  valuable  than  a  man  with  his  veins 
muscles,  brain,  will,  heart,  and  intellect ! 
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In  this  cabinet  sate  a  man  of  about  three  and 
forty ;  dark-eyed,  sallow,  with  short,  prominent 
features,  a  massive  conformation  of  jaw,  and 
thick,  sensual,  but  resolute  lips;  this  man  was 

the  Prince  di  .      His  form,  above  the 

middle  height,  and  rather  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, was  clad  in  a  loose  dressing-robe  of  rich 
brocade.  On  a  table  before  him,  lay  nn  old- 
&shioned  sword  and  hat,  a  mask,  dice  and  dice- 
box,  a  portfolio,  and  an  inkstand  of  silver  curi- 
ousIy  carved. 

"  Well,  Mascari,"  said  the  Prince,  looking  up 
towards  his  parasite,  who  stood  by  the  cmlirasure 
of  the  deep-set  barricadocd  window — "  well  1 
the  Cardinal  sleeps  with  his  fathers.  I  require 
comfort  for  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  relation ; 
and  where  a  more  dulcet  voice  than  Viola 
Pisani's?" 

"  Is  your  Excellency  serious  ?  So  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  Eminence  ?" 

"  It  will  be  the  less  talked  of,  and  I  the  less 
gospected.  Hast  thou  ascertained  the  name  ot 
the  insolent  who  baffled  us  that  night,  and 
adviacd  the  Cardinal  the  next  day  ?" 
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«  Not  yet." 

"  Sapient  Mascari !  I  will  inform  thee.  It 
was  the  strange  Unknown." 

"  The  Signor  Zanoni !  Are  you  sure,  my 
Prince  ?" 

"  Ma.«cari,  yes.  There  is  a  tone  in  that  man's 
voice  that  I  never  can  mistake ;  so  clear,  and  so 
commanding,  when  I  hear  it  I  almost  &ncy 
there  is  such  a  tiling  as  conscience.  However, 
we  must  rid  ourselves  of  an  imjKrrtinent,  Ma»> 
cari,  Signor  Zanoni  hath  not  yet  honoured  our 
poor  house  with  his  presence.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished stranger — we  umstgivca  banquet  in  his 
honour." 

"  Ah !  and  the  cyprus  wine  1  The  cypres 
18  a  proper  emblem  of  the  grave." 

"But  this  anon.     I  am  superstitious:  there 
•nre  strange  stories  of  his  power  and  foresight 
remember  the  death  of  Ughellu     No  matter 
though  the  fiend  vvcrc  his  ally,  he  should  not 
rob  me  of  my  prize  ;  no,  nor  my  revenge." 

"Your  Excellency  is  infatuated  :  the  actrefls 
has  bewitched  you." 

"  Mascari,"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  baugbl 
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smile,  "  through  these  veins  rolls  tlic  l)lood  of 
the  old  Viscotiti — of  those  who  boasted  that  no 
woman  ever  escaped  their  lust,  and  no  man 
their  reseuttnent  The  crown  of  ray  fathers 
has  shrunk  into  a  gewgaw  and  a  toy ;  their  am- 
bition and  their  spirit  are  undecayed.  ily 
honour  is  now  enlisted  in  this  pursuit — Viola 
must  be  mine  I" 

"  Another  ambuscade  ?"  said  Mascari,  in- 
qairingly. 

"  Nay,  why  not  enter  the  house  itself?  the 
situation  is  lonely,  and  the  door  is  not  made  of 
iron." 

"  But  what  if,  on  her  return  home,  she  tell 
the  tale  of  our  violence  ?  A  house  forced — a 
vu]giD  stolen !  Reflect ;  though  the  feudal  pri- 
vileges are  not  destroyed,  even  a  Visconti  is  not 
now  above  the  law." 

"Is  he  not,  Mascari?  Fooll  in  what  age  of 
the  world,  even  if  tlie  Madmen  of  France  succeed 
in  their  chimeras,  will  the  iron  of  law  not  bend 
itself,  like  an  ozier  twig,  to  the  strong  hand  of 
power  and  gold  ?  But  look  not  so  pale,  Mas- 
cari, I  have  fore-planned  all  things.     The  day 
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that  she  leaves  this  palace,  she  will  leave  it  for 
France,  with  Monsieur  Jean  Nicot." 

Before  Mascari  could  reply,  the  gentlenytn  of 
the  chamber  announced  the  Signor  Zanoni. 

The  Prince  involuntarily  laid  his  hand  on  the 
sword  placed  on  the  table,  then  with  a  smile  at 
his  own  impulse,  rose,  and  met  his  visitor  at  the 
threshold,  with  all  the  profuse  and  respectful 
courtesy  of  Italian  simulation. 

"  This  is  an  honour  highly  prized,"  said  the 
Prince.  "I  have  long  desired  to  clasp  the 
hand  of  one  so  distinguished ." 

"  And  I  give  it  in  the  spirit  with  which  you 
seek  it,"  replied  Zanoni. 

The  Neapolitan  bowed  over  the  hand  he 
pleased;  but  as  he  touched  it,  a  shiver  came 
over  him,  and  his  heart  stood  still.  Zanoni 
bent  on  him  his  dark,  smiling  eyes,  and  then 
seatc<l  himself  with  a  familiar  air. 

"  Thus  it  is  signed  and  scaled ;  I  mean  our 
friendship,  noble  Prince.  And  now  I  will  tell 
you  the  object  of  my  visit  I  find,  Excellency, 
that,  unconsciously  perhaps,  we  arc  rivals.  Can 
we  not  accommodate  oiu*  pretensions  ?" 
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"Ah  I"  said  the  Prince,  carelessly,  "you  then 
were  the  cavalier  who  robbed  me  of  the  rewarti 
of  my  chase.  All  stratagems  fair,  in  love  as  in 
war.  Reconcile  our  pretensions!  Well,  here 
is  the  dice-box ;  let  us  tlirow  for  her.  He  who 
casts  the  lowest  shall  resign  his  claim." 

"  Is  this  a  decision  by  which  you  will  promise 
to  be  bound  ?" 

"  Yes,  on  my  faith," 

"  And  for  him  who  breaks  his  word  so 
plighted,  what  shall  be  the  forfeit  ?" 

"The  sword  lies  next  to  the  dice-box, 
Signor  Zanoni.  Let  him  who  stands  not  by 
his  honour,  fall  by  the  sword," 

"And  you  invoke  that  sentence  if  cither  of 

I  fell  his  word  ?  Be  it  so  ;  let  Signor  Mascari 
cast  for  us." 

"  Well  said  I— Mascaii,  the  dice !" 

The  Prince  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair ; 
and,  world-hardened  as  he  was,  could  not 
suppress  the  glow  of  triumph  and  satisfaction 
that  spread  itself  over  his  features.  Mascari 
took  up  the  three  dice,  and  rattled  them  noisily 
in  the  box.     Zanoni  leaning  his  cheek  on  his 
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hand,  and  bending  over  the  table,  fixed  his  c^cs 
steadfastly  on  the  parasite ;  Mascari  in  vain 
stni(^led  to  extricate  himself  from  that  searching 
gaze :  he  grew  pale,  and  trembled — he  put  down 
the  box. 

"  I  give  the  first  throw  to  your  Excellency. 
Signor  Moscuri,  be  pleased  to  temiinatc  our 
suspense  ?" 

Again  Mascari  took  up  the  box  ;  again  bis 
hand  shook,  so  that  the  dice  rattled  within,  lie 
threw ;  the  numbers  were  sixteen. 

"  It  is  a  high  throw,"  said  Zanoni,  calmly : 
"  nevertheless,  Signor  Mascari,  I  do  not 
despond." 

Mascari  gathered  up  the  dice,  shook  the  box, 
and  rolled  the  contents  once  more  on  the  table; 
the  number  was  the  highest  that  can  be  throu-n 
— eighteen. 

Tlie  Prince  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at  bis 
minion,  who  stood  with  gaping  mouth,  staring 
at  the  dice,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  have  won,  you  sec,"  said  Zanoni ;  "  may 
we  be  friends  still  ?" 

"  Signor,"  said  the  Prince,  obviously  Strug- 
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gliDg  with  angftr  and  confusion,  "  the  victory  is 
alreadj  yours.  But,  pardon  me,  jou  have 
spoken  lightly  of  this  young  girl — will  anything 
tempt  you  to  yield  your  claim  ?" 

"Ah,  do  not  think  so  ill  of  my  gallantry; 
and,"  resmned  Zanoni,  with  a  stem  meaning  in 
his  voice,  "forget  not  the  forfeit  your  own  lips 
have  named." 

The  Prince  knit  his  brow,  but  constrained 
the  haughty  answer  that  was  his  first  impulse. 
.  "  Enough  !"  he  said,  forcing  a  smile ;  "  I 
yield.  Let  me  prove  that  I  do  not  yield  un- 
graciously :  will  you  favour  me  with  your 
presence  at  a  little  feast  I  propose  to  give  in 
honour," — he  added,  with  a  sardonic  mockerj", — 

of  the  elevation  of  my  kinsman,  the  late  Car- 
dinal, of  pious  memory,  to  the  true  seat  of  St. 
Peter  r 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  happiness  to  hear  one  com- 
mand of  yours  I  can  obey." 
I    Zanooi  then  turned  the  conversation,  talked 
lightly  and  gaily,  and  soon  afterwards  departed. 
"  Villain,"  then  exclaimed  the  Prince,  grasp- 

ig  Mascaii  by  the  collar,  "  you  betrayed  me." 


"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  said  the  l*i 
quitting  bia  hold  of  his  parasite,  who  quiet 
settled  his  cravat 

"  My  blood  is  up — ^I  will  win  this  girl 
die  for  it  I    What  noise  is*  that  ?" 

"  It  is  but  the  sword  of  your  illustrioui 
cestor  that  has  fallen  fixHn  the  table." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

li  DC  &ut  appeller  aucun  oidre  si  ce  n'est  en  terns  clair 
ttKrein. — Les  Clavicules  ou  Rabbi  Salomon. 

LETTER   FROM   ZANONI   TO   MUNOUR. 

iMr  art  b  already  dim  and  troubled.  I  have 
lost  the  tranquillity  which  is  power.  I  cannot 
influence  the  decisions  of  those  whom  I  would 
most  guide  to  the  shore;  I  see  them  wander 
fiuther  and  deeper  into  the  infinite  ocean, 
where  our  barks  sail  evermore,  to  the  horizon 
that  flies  before  us  I  Amazed  and  awed  to  find 
that  I  can  only  warn  where  I  would  control, 
I  have  looked  into  my  own  souL  It  is  true 
that  the  desires  of  earth  chain  me  to  the  Present, 
and  shut  me  from  the  solemn  secrets  which  In- 
tellect, purified  from  all  the  dross  of  the  clay, 
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alone  can  examine  and  surrejr.  The  stem  con- 
ditioa  on  which  we  bold  our  nobler  and  dirioer 
gifts  darkens  our  vision  towards  the  iiitore  of 
those  for  whom  we  know  the  human  infirmiCMt 
of  jealousy,  or  hate,  or  love.  Mejnour,  mil 
around  me  is  mist  and  haze ;  I  have  gone  bock 
in  our  sublime  existence  ;  and  from  the  bosom 
of  the  imperishable  youth  that  blooms  only  to 
the  spirit,  springs  up  the  dark  poison-flower  of 
human  love. 

This  man  is  not  worthy  of  her — ^I  knoiT 
that  truth ;  yet  in  his  nature  are  the  seeds  of 
good  and  greatness,  if  the  tares  and  weeds  of 
worldly  vanities  and  fears  would  sufifer  them  to 
grow.  If  she  were  his,  and  I  had  thus  tzuM- 
planted  to  another  soil  the  passion  that  ol: 
my  gaze  and  disarms  my  power,  innecBi 
unbeanl,  unrecognised,  I  could  watch  over  Ui 
fate,  and  secretly  prompt  his  deeds,  nnd  mi- 
Ulster  to  her  welfare  through  his  own.  But  timf 
rushes  on !  Through  the  shadows  that  encircle 
me,  I  see,  gathering  round  her,  the 
dangers.  No  choice  but  Uight — no  cacafw, ; 
with  him  or  nic.      With  me ! — the  rnr 
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tlwNi^t  —  the  terrible  conviction!  With  me! 
Bfejnour,  canat  thou  wonder  that  I  would  save 
bcr  from  mjself  ?  A  moment  in  the  life  of  ages 
— a  bubble  on  the  shoreless  sea.  What  else  to 
me  can  be  human  love  ?  And  in  this  exquisite 
natoie  of  hers — more  pure,  more  spiritual  even 
in  its  joung  affiKtions  than  ever  heretofore 
the  countless  vohmies  of  the  heart,  race  after 
nee,  have  given  to  my  gase— there  is  yet  a  deep- 
buried  feeling  that  warns  me  of  inevitable 
woe.  Thou,  austere  and  remorseless  Hicro- 
phant  —  thou  who  hast  sought  to  convert  to 
our  brotheriiood  every  spirit  that  seemed  to 
thee  most  high  and  bold — even  thou  knowest, 
by  horrible  experience,  how  vain  the  hope  to 
banish  ^ar  from  the  heart  of  woman.  My  life 
would  be  to  her  one  marvel.  Even  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  sought  to  guide  her  path  through  the 
realms  of  terror  to  the  light,  think  of  the 
Haunter  of  the  Threshold,  and  shudder  with  me 
at  the  awful  hazard!  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fill  the  Englishman's  ambition  with  the  true 
glory  of  his  art ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  his 
ancestor  still  seems  to  whisper  in  him,  and  to 
o2 
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attract  to  the  spheres  in  which  it  lust  its  01 
wandering  way.  There  is  a  mystery  in  inanll 
inheritance  from  his  fathers.  Peculiarities  of 
the  mind,  as  diseases  of  the  body,  rest  dormant 
for  generations  to  revive  in  some  distant  de> 
scendant,  to  bafBe  all  treatment  and  elude  all 
skill.  Come  to  me  from  thy  solitude  amidsl 
the  wrecks  of  Rome  !  I  pant  for  a  living  con- 
fidant— for  one  who  in  the  old  time  has  himself 
known  jealousy  and  love.  I  have  sought 
commune  with  Adon-Ai ;  but  his  presenet^ 
that  once  inspired  such  heavenly  content  wltli 
knowledge  and  so  serene  a  confidence  to 
destiny,  now  only  troubles  and  perplexes  mc. 
From  the  height  from  which  I  strive  to  search 
into  the  shadows  of  things  to  come,  I  see  COQ^ 
fused  spectres  of  menace  and  wrath.  MethinlSi 
to  behold  a  ghastly  limit  to  the  wondrous  eX' 
istence  I  have  held — mcthinks  that,  afler  agei 
of  the  Ideal  Life,  I  see  my  course  merge  into  tlie 
most  stormy  whirlpool  of  the  Re&L  Where  thii 
stars  opened  to  me  their  gates,  there  Ioom» 
a  scaffold — thick  steams  of  blood  rise  as  finm 
a  shambles.      What  is  more  strange    to  me, 
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a  creature  here,  a  very  type  of  the  false 
ideal  of  common  men  —  body  and  mind,  a 
hideous  mockery  of  the  art  that  shapes  the 
beautiful,  and  the  desires  that  seek  the  perfect, 
erer  haunts  my  vision  in  these  perturbed  and 
broken  clouds  of  the  fate  to  be.  By  that 
shadowy  scafiTold  it  stands  and  gibbers  at  me, 
with  lips  dropping  slime  and  gore.  Come, 
O  friend  of  the  far-time ;  for  me,  at  least,  thy 
wiadom  has  not  purged  away  thy  human  affec- 
tions. According  to  the  bonds  of  our  solemn 
order,  reduced  now  to  thee  and  myself,  lone 
sorrivors  of  so  many  haughty  and  glorious  as- 
pirants, thou  art  pledged,  too,  to  warn  the 
descendant  of  those  whom  thy  counsels  sought  to 
initiate  into  the  great  secret  in  a  former  age. 
The  last  of  that  bold  Visconti,  who  was  once 
thy  pupil,  is  the  relentless  persecutor  of  this 
fiur  child.  With  thoughts  of  lust  and  murder, 
he  is  di^ng  his  own  grave ;  thou  mayst  yet 
daunt  him  from  his  doom.  And  I  also,  myste- 
riously, by  the  same  bond,  am  pledged  to  obey, 
if  he  so  command,  a  less  guilty  descendant  of  a 
bafSed  but  nobler  student.     If  he  reject  my 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


II  lupo 
ferito,  credo,  mi  conobbe  e  'ocontro 
Mi  Tcnne  ood  1«  bocca  sanguinosa. 

AuiHT«,  At.  iv.  K.  i. 


^T  Naples,  the  Tomb  of  Vii^l,  beetling  over 
the  cave  of  Poeilipo,  is  reverenced,  not  with 
the  feelings  that  should  hallow  the  memory  of 
the  poet,  but  the  awe  that  wraps  the  memory  of 
the  magician.  To  his  charms  they  ascribe  the 
hollowing  of  that  mountun  passage ;  and  tra- 
dition yet  guards  his  tomb  by  the  spirits  he 
had  raised  to  construct  the  cavern.  This  spot, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Viola's  home,  had 
often  attracted  her  solitary  footsteps.  She  had 
loved  the  dim  and  solemn  fancies  that  beset  her 
as  she  looked  into  the  lengthened  gloom  of  the 
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grotto,  or,  ascending  to  the  tomb,  gazed  trxfiA 
the  rock  on  the  dwarfed  figures  of  the  busr 
crowd  that  seemed  to  creep  like  insects  along 
the  windings  of  the  soil  below ;  and  now,  it 
noon,  she  bent  thither  her  though tiul  waj.  Sbe 
threaded  the  narrow  path,  she  passed  the 
gloomy  vineyard  that  clambers  up  the  rock, 
and  gained  the  lofty  spot,  green  with  moss  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  where  the  dust  of  him  Tvbo 
yet  aootlies  and  elevates  the  minds  of  men  is 
believed  to  rest.  From  afar  rose  the  huge  &i^ 
tress  of  St  Elmo,  frowning  darkly  amidst  spires 
and  domes  that  glittered  in  the  sun.  Lulled 
in  its  azure  splendour,  lay  the  Siren's  sea ;  and 
the  grey  smoke  of  Vesuvius,  in  tlie  clear  dis- 
tance, soared  like  a  moving  pillar  into  the  lucid 
sky.  Motionless  on  the  brink  of  the  predpioe; 
Viola  looked  upon  the  lovely  and  Uving  'worU 
that  stretched  below ;  and  tlie  sullen  vapour  of  M 
Vesuvius  fascinated  her  eye  yet  more  tlian  die 
scattered  gardens,  or  the  gleaming  Caprca, 
smiling  amidst  die  smiles  of  the  eea.  She  beard 
not  a  step  that  had  followed  her  on  her  path," 
and  started  to  hear  a  voice  at  baini     So  sodden 
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was  the  apparidoa  of  the  form  that  stood  by  her 
sidf,  emei^pting  irom  the  bushes  that  clad  the 
crags,  and  so  singularly  did  it  harmonize  in  its 
aocouth  ugliness  vitli  the  wild  nature  of  the 
scene  immediately  around  her,  and  the  wizard 
traditions  of  the  place,  that  the  colour  left  her 
cbcek,  and  a  faint  cry  broke  from  her  lips. 
,  "  Tush,  pretty  trembler ! — do  not  be  fright- 
ened at  my  face,"  said  the  man,  with  a  bitter 
oniie.  "  After  three  montlis'  marriage  there  is 
op  dLSerence  between  ugliness  and  beauty. 
Custom  is  a  great  leveller.  I  was  coming  to 
your  house  when  I  saw  you  leave  it ;  so,  ae  I 
have  matters  of  importance  to  communicate,  I 
ventured  to  follow  your  footsteps.  My  name  is 
Jeau  Nicot,  a  uame  already  favourably  known 
as  a  French  artist  The  art  of  painting  and  the 
art  of  music  are  nearly  connected,  and  the  stage 
is  an  altar  that  unites  the  two." 

There  was  something  frank  and  unembar- 
rassed in  the  mauls  address,  that  served  to  dispel 
the  foar  bis  appearance  bad  occamoned.  He 
ieated  himself^  aa  he  si)okc,  on  a  crag  be^dc  her, 
aod,  looking  up  steadily  into  her  &ce,  continued : 
o3 


"  You  are  verj  beautiful,  Viola  Pisasu,  and  '. 
am  not  surprised  at  the  number  of  jour 
mirers.  If  I  presume  to  place  mj»elf  in 
list,  it  is  because  1  am  the  only  one  who  i 
thee  honestly,  and  woos  thee  ^lirly.  Nay, 
not  ao  indignant  1   Listen  to  me.   Has  the  1 

di  ever  spoken  to  thee  of  marriage  ?- 

the  beautiful  impostor,  Zanoni  ? — or  the  yoai 
blue-eyed  Englishman,  Clarence  Glyndon?  Itii 
marriage,  it  is  a  home,  it  is  safety,  it  is  npn- 
tation,  that  I  offer  to  thee.  And  these  last,  wlwn 
the  straight  form  grows  crooked,  and  the 
eyes  dim.  What  say  you  f"  and  he 
to  seize  her  hand. 

Viola  shrunk  from  him,  and  silently  li 
to  depart.  He  rose  abruptly,  and  placed 
self  on  her  path. 

"  Actress,  you  must  hear  mc !  Do  you  know 
what  this  calling  of  the  stage  is  in  the  eycaof 
prejudice — that  is,  of  the  common  opinion  of 
mankind.  It  is  to  be  a  Princess  before  tlic 
lamps,  and  a  Pariah  before  the  day.  No  man 
believes  in  your  virtue,  no  man  credits  your 
TOWS ;  you  are  the  puppet  that  they  ooiumit  to 
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tiiek  oat  with  tintel  for  their  uniuemen^  not 

•H  UfA  ioe  Uieur  Wcxahip.    Axe  you  ao  ena- 

jBoaiedafthis  career  thatyousoom  even  to  think  - 

of  aeeuxi^  and  honour?    Peihaps  you  are  dif- 

Suatt  fibm  what  yoa  seem.    Perii^w  you  laugh 

at  the  pRJudice  that  would  degrade  you,  and 

would    wisely   turn   it  to  advantage.    Speak 

ftaoldy  to  me;    I  have  no  prejudice  either. 

Sweet  OD^  I  am  sure  we  should  agree.    Now, 

this  Prince  di  ,  I  have  a  message  from 

him.    ShaUIdeUvcrit?" 

Never  had  Viola  felt  as  she  felt  then ;  never 
had  die  so  thoroughly  seen  all  the  perils  of  her 
foriom  condition  and  her  fearful  renown.  Nicot 
cootinoed: — 

"  Zanoni  would  but  amuse  himself  with  thy 
vanity ;  Glyndon  would  despise  himself,  if  he 
offered  thee  his  name — and  thee,  if  thou  wouldst 

accept  it ;  but  the  Prince  di is  in  earnest, 

and  he  is  wealthy.     Listen  I" 

And  Nicot  approached  his  lips  to  her,  and 
hissed  a  sentence  which  she  did  not  suffer  him 
to  complete.  She  darted  from  him  with  one 
glance  of  unutterable  disdain.     As  he  strove  to 
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his  hold  of  her 


he  lost  bis  foot 


regain 

and  fell  down  the  sides  of  the  rock,  till,  bniisei} 
and  lacerated,  a  pine-branch  saved  him  from 
the  yawning  abyss  below.  She  beard  his  e*; 
clamation  of  rage  and  pain,  as  she  bounded 
down  the  path»  and^  without  once  turning  to 
look  behind,  regained  her  home.  By  the 
porch  stood  Glyndon,  conversing  with  Gionetta. 
She  passed  him  abruptly,  entered  the  boiuc, 
and,  sinking  on  the  floor,  wept  loud  and  paa- 
sionately. 

Glyndon,  who  had  followed  her  in  surprint 
vainly  sought  tu  soothe  and  calm  her.  She 
would  not  reply  to  his  questions ;  she  did  not 
seem  to  listen  to  his  protestations  uf  lore,  till 
suddenly,  as  Nicot's  terrible  picture  of  the  worlds 
judgment  of  that  profession,  which  to  bor 
younger  thoughts  bad  seemed  the  service  of* 
song  and  the  beautiful,  forced  itself  upon  bcb 
She  raised  her  face  from  her  bands,  and  looking 
sieadily  upon  the  Englishman,  said,  "  False  one, 
dost  thou  talk  to  me  of  love  ?" 

"  By  my  honour,  words  fail  to  tell  thee  hoi|| 
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•■  Wilt  ihoa  pve  me  thy  home — thy  name? 
Dost  ihoa  wx>  me  as  thy  wife  ?"  And  at  that 
moment,-  had  Glyndon  answered  as  his  better 
aiigel  would  hare  connselled,  perhaps,  in  that 
TCTohition  of  her  whole  mind,  which  the  words 
of  Nicot  had  ejected,  which  made  her  despise 
her  very  sel^  sicken  of  her  lofty  dreams,  despur 
of  (he  fiitmie,  and  distrust  her  whole  ideal, — 
perhaps,  I  say,  in  restoring  her  self-esteem,  he 
would  have  won  her  confidence,  and  ultimately 
secured  her  love.  But,  agunst  the  prompting 
of  his  nobler  nattue,  rose  up  at  that  sudden 
qdestion  all  those  doubts  that,  as  Zanoni  had  so 
well  implied,  made  the  true  enemies  of  his  soul. 
Was  he  thus  suddenly  to  be  entangled  into  a 
snare  laid  for  his  credulity  by  deceivers  ?  Was 
she  not  instructed  to  seize  the  moment  to  force 
him  into  an  avowal  prudence  must  repent? 
Was  not  the  great  Actress  rehearsing  a  preme- 
ditated part?  He  turned  round,  as  these  thoughts, 
the  children  of  the  world,  passed  across  him,  for 
he  literally  fancied  that  he  heard  the  sarcastic 
laugh  of  Mcrvale  without  Nor  was  he  deceived. 
Mervale  was  passing  by  the  threshold,  and 
Gionetta  had  told  him  his  friend  was  within. 


Who  does  not  knovr  the  effect  of  the  world** 
laugh '!     Mervale  was  the  personation  uf  <l 
world.     The  whole  world  seemed  to  shout  A 
rision  in  those  ringing  tones.     He  drew  back- 
he  recoiled.  Viola  followed  him  with  her  eamesl,ed 
impatient  eyes.     At  last  he  &ltercd  forth — "  Dc=3 
all  thy  profession,  beautiful  Viola,  exact   mar- 
riage as  the  sole  condition  of  love  ?"     Oh,  biltef- 
que^tion  !     Oh,  poisoned  taunt !     He  repent*^ 
it  the  moment  after.     He  was  seized  with  re- 
morse of  reason,  of  feeling,  and  of  consciencr. 
He  saw  her  form  shrink,  as  it  were,  at  his  cruel 
words.     He  saw  the  colour  come  and  go,  to 
leave  the  writhing  lips  like  marble  ;    and  tben. 
with  a  sad,  gentle  look  of  self-pity,  rather  tlmi 
reproach,  she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  to  hrr 
bosom,  and  said, 

"  He  was  right  I  Pardon  me,  Englishman ;  I 
see  now,  indeed,  that  I  am  the  Pariah  and  the 
outcnut." 

"  Hear  me.    I  retract.    Viola,  Vic^!  il  i^  t 
yotJ  to  forgive  T' 

Bat  Viola  waved  him  from  her,  and  miilii 
mournfully,  as  she  passed  him  by,  glided 
the  chamber ;  and  he  did  not  dare  to  detain 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Dafsb.  Ma,  chi  long'  ^  d'Amor, 
TiBSi.  Chi  teme  e  fugge. 

Dafne.  E  che  giova  fnggir  da  lui  ch'  ba  I'ali  > 
TlRSi.  Amor  naseente  ha  corle  Fall  I 

Aminta,  At.  ii.  sc.  ii. 

When  Gljndon  found  himself  vrithout  Viola's 
bouse,  Mervalc,  still  loitering  there,  seized  his 
arm.     Gljodon  shook  him  off  abruptly. 

"  Thou  and  thy  counsels,"  said  he,  bitterly, 
*  have  made  me  a  coward  and  a  wretch.  But 
I  will  go  home — I  will  write  to  her.  I  will 
pour  out  my  whole  soul;  she  will  forgive  me 
yet." 

Mervalc,  who  was  a  man  of  impenetrable 
temper,  arranged  his  ruffles,  which  his  friend's 
angiy  gesture  had  a  little  discomposed,  and  not 
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till  Gljndon  had  exhausted  himself  awhil 
passionate  exclamations  and  reproaches  did  the 
experienced  angler  begin  to  tighten  the  line. 
He  then  drew  from  Glyndon  the  explanation  of 
what  had  passed,  and  artfully  sought  not  to  ini-  . 
tate,  but  soothe  him.  Mervale,  indeed,  was  1>y  H 
no  means  a  bad  man ;  he  had  stronger  mora] 
notions  than  arc  common  amongst  the  voting. 
He  sincerely  reproved  his  friend  for  harbouring 
dishonourable  intentions  with  regard  to  the 
actress.  "  Because  I  would  not  have  her  thy 
wife,  I  never  dreamed  that  thou  shoiildst  de- 
grade her  to  thy  mistress.  Better  of  the  twp 
an  imprudent  match  than  an  illicit  connexion. 
But  pause  yet ;  do  not  act  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment." 

**  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.     I  have  pro- 
mised to  Zanoni  to  give  him  my  answer  hy  to- 
morrow night     Later  than  that  time,  all  option 
iceases." 

Ah  r  said  Mcrvale,  "  that  seems  suspidoM. 
Explain  yourself," 

And  Glyndon,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  pa»- 
sion,  told  hie  friend  what  had  passed  between 
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himself  and  Zanoai  —  suppressing  only,  he 
scarce  knew  why,  the  reference  to  his  ancestor 
and  the  mystetious  brotherhood. 

This  recital  gave  to  Mervale  all  the  advan* 
tage  be  could  desire.  Heavens  !  with  what 
sound,  shrewd  common  sense  he  talked.  Uow 
evidently  some  charlatauic  coalition  between  the 
actress,  and  perhaps — who  knows? — her  clandes- 
tine protector,  sated  with  possession!  Uow 
equivocal  the  character  of  one — the  position  of 
the  other!  What  cunning  in  the  question  of 
the  actress?  How  profoundly  had  Glyndon, 
St  the  first  suggestion  of  his  sober  reason,  seen 
through  the  snare.  What !  was  he  to  be  thus 
mystically  cajoled  and  hurried  into  a  rash 
muriage,  because  Zanoni,  a  mere  stranger, 
told  him  with  a  grave  face  that  he  must  decide 
before  the  clock  struck  a  certain  hour  ? 

"  Do  this,  at  least,"  said  Mervale,  reasonably 
enough, — "  wait  till  the  time  expires ;  it  is  but 
another  day.  Baffle  ZanonL  He  tells  ihcc  that 
be  will  meet  thee  before  midnight  to-morrow, 
and  defies  thee  to  avoid  him.  Poohl  let  us 
quit  Naples  for  some  neighbouring  place,  where. 


unless  he  be  indeed  tiie  devil,  he  cannot 
sibly  find  us.  Shew  him  that  j-ou  will  not 
led  blindfold  even  into  an  act  that  you  medi 
yourself.  Defer  to  write  to  her,  or  to  see  hci 
t'dl  after  to-morrow.  This  is  all  I  ask.  The 
visit  her,  and  decide  for  yourself." 

Glyndon  was  staggered.     lie  could  not 
bat  the  reasonings  of  his  friend;  he   was 
convinced,  but  he  hesitated :  and  at  that  moi 
Nicot  passed  them.     He  turned    round, 
stopped,  as  he  saw  Glyndon. 

"  Well,  and  do  you  think  still  of  the  Pi 

"  Yes ;  and  you *" 

"  Have  seen  and  conversed  with  her. 
shall  be  jNIadame  Nicot  before  this  day  urtelt' 
I  am  going  to  the  cafe,  in  the  Toledo;  auS, 
hark  ye,  when  next  you  meet  your  firiend, 
Signor  Zanoni,  tell  him  that  he  has  twice 
crossed  my  path.  Jean  Nicot,  though  a  painter, 
is  a  plain,  honest  man,  and  always  payi  bit 
debts." 

"  It  is  a  good  doctrine  in  money  mattert,* 
said  Mervale ;  "  as  to  revenge,  it  is  not  so 
moral,  and  certainly  not  so  wise.     But  is  it  ia 
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your  lore  that  Zanoni  has  crossed  your  path  ? 
^***w  that,  if  your  suit  prosper  so  well  ?" 

**  Ask  Viola  Pisaiii  that  question.  Bah! 
^Ijndon,  she  is  a  prude  only  to  thee.  But  I 
^Ve  no  prejudices.    Once  more,  farcwelL" 

"  Rouse  thyself  man ! "  said  Mcrvale,  slap- 
Piog  Glyndon  on  the  shoulder.    "  What  think 
yoD  of  your  fair  one  now  ?" 
"This  man  must  lie*." 
"  Will  you  write  to  her  at  once  ?" 
"  No ;   if  she  be  really  playing  a  game,  I 
could  renotmce  her  without  a  sigh.      I  will 
«atch  her  closely;  and,  at  all  events,  Zanoni 
ihall  not  be  the  master  of  my  fate.     Let  us, 
■8  you  advise,  leave  Naples  at  day-break  to- 
morrow." 


END  or    VOL.    I. 
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after    threading  the  grotto  of   Posilipo,   the 
wound  by   a  circuitous  route  back   into  tl 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  took  the  opposite  ro 
which   conducts   to  Portici   ami  Pompeii, 
was  late  at  noon  when  they   arrived   at   tl 
former  of  these  places.     Here  they  halted 
dine ;  for  Mcn'alc  had  heard  much  of  the 
ccUencc  of  the  macaroni  at  Portici,  and  M  • 
vale  was  a  bon  vivant. 

They  put  up  at  an  inn  of  very  humble  p»T^* 
tensions,  and  dined  under  an  awning.     Merv'^J< 
was  more  than  usually  gay ;  he   pressed    ttt* 
L4crima  upon  his  friend,  and  conversed  gaJ'^' 
"  Well,  my  dear  friend,  we  have  foiled  S'i^^ 
nor  Zanoni  in  one  of  his  predictions,  at  leut^ 
You  will  have  no  faith  in  hira  hereafter." 
"  The  ides  arc  come,  not  gone," 
"  Tush  !  if  he  be  the  soothsayer,  you  axe  not 
the  Cassar.     It  is  your  vanity  that  makes  you 
credulous.    Thank  Heaven,  I  do  not  think  my' 
self  of  such  importance,  that  tlie  operations  oi 
nature  should  be  changed  in  order  to  fiighti 
me." 
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"  But  why  should  the  operations  of  nature  be 
clanged  ?  There  may  be  a  deeper  philosopbj 
lan  we  dreaui  of— a  philosophy  that  discovers 
fcSne  secrets  of  nature,  but  does  not  alter,  by 
E>«netrating,  its  courses." 

H    "  Ah !  you  relapse  into  your  heretical  crcdu- 

Lmty;  you   seriously  suppose    Zanoni  to  be    a 

pwophet — a  reader  of  tlie  future;  perhaps  an 

•■■niLJiite  of  genii  and  spirits  f 

K    Here  the  landlord,  a  httle,  fat,  oily  fellow, 

Hcame  up  with  a  &esh  bottle  of  Ldcrima.     He 

^  looped  their    Excellencies    were    pleased.     He 

*«  most  touched — touched  to  the  heart,  that 

^j  liked  the  macaronL     Were  their  Excel- 

IcQcies  going  to  Vesuvius  ?    There  was  a  slight 

wnption ;  they  could  not  see  it  where  they  were, 

(ku  it  was  pretty,  and  would  be  prettier  still 

•fltr  sunset. 

I"  A  capital  idea  T'  cried   Mervale.     "  What 
"y  you,  Glyndon  ?" 
"  I  have  not  yet  seen  an  irruption ;  I  should 
like  it  mucL" 
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"  But  is  there  no  danger?"  asked  the  prudi 
Men'ale. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all ;  the  mountain  is  very  ci 
at  present     It  only  plays  a  little,  just  to  ami 
their  Excellencies  the  English." 

"  Well,  order  tlie  horses,  and  bring  the  bill 
we  will  go  before  it  is  dark.      Clarence,  my 
friend — Nunc  est  bibendum ;  but  take  care  of  th^ 
pede  libera,  which  will  scarce  do  for  walking  oa 
Uva!" 

The  bottle  was  finished,  the  bill  paid ;  tbr 
gentlemen  mounted,  the  landlord  bowed,  sod 
they  bent  their  way,  in  the  cool  of  the  delightful 
evening,  towards  Resina. 

The  wine,  perhaps  the  excitement  of  his 
thoughts,  animated  Glyndon,  whose  unequal 
spirits  were,  at  times,  high  and  brilliant  as  thoae 
of  a  schoolboy  released ;  and  the  laughter  of  the 
northern  tourists  sounded  oft  and  merrily  aloM. 
the  melancholy  domains  of  buried  citieK. 

Hesperus  had  lighted  his  lamp  amidst  tlie 
rosy  skies  as  they   arrived  at  Resina.     Here 
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Aoy  quitted  their  horses,  and  took  mules  and  a 
pude.     As  the   sky  grew   darker  and  more 
*iark,  the  Mountain  Fire  burned  with  an  intense 
'ustre.     In  various  streaks  and  streamlets,  the 
touiitain  of  flame  rolled  down  the  dark  summit, 
wd  the  Englishmen  began  to  feel  increase  upon 
tQem,  as  they  ascended,  that  sensation  of  so- 
lemnity and  awe,  which  makes  the  very  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounds  the  Giant  of  the  Plains  of 
»^^e  Antique  Hades. 
It  was  night,  when,  leaving  the  mules,  they 
*80ended  on  foot,  accompanied  by  their  guide, 
*od  a  peasant  who  bore  a  rude  torch.     The 
guide  was  a  conversable,  garrulous  fellow,  like 
tnost  uf  his  country  and  his  calling ;  and  Mer- 

»Ttle,  who  possessed  a  sociable  temper,  loved  to 
amuse  or  to  instruct  himself  on  every  incidental 
occasion. 

"  Ah!  Excellency,"  said  the  guide,  "  your 
countrymen  have  a  strong  passion  for  the  vol- 
Long   life    to    them  !    ifaey  bring  us 


plenty  of  money.     If  our  fortunes  di 
the  Neapolitans,  we  should  starve." 

"  True,  they  have  no  curiosity,"  said  Jd^*'" 
vale.  "  Do  you  remember,  Glyndon,  the  coD* 
tempt  with  which  that  old  Count  said  to  »■* 
'  You  will  go  to  Vesuvius,  I  suppose  ?  ^ 
have  never  been  ;  why  should  I  go  ?  yO'* 
have  cold,  you  have  hunger,  you  have  fatigti^ 
you  have  danger,  and  all  for  nothing  but  *^ 
see  fire,  which  looks  just  as  well  in  a  bra»i^" 
as  on  a  mountain.'  Ha !  ba !  the  old  fellow  i^ 
right." 

"  But,  Excellency,"  said  the  guide,  "  thaC- 
not  all ;  some  Cavaliers  think  to   ascend 
mountain  without  our  help.     I  am  sure  tt^^^^ 
deserve  to  tumble  into  the  crater." 

"  They  must  be  bold  fellows  to  go  alone  ; 
you  don't  often  find  such." 

"  Sometimes  among  the  French,  Sign"^" 
But  the  other  night — I  never  was  so  frighlcB**^ 
— I  had  been  with  an  English  party ;  and  a  laid^ 
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f  left  a  pocket-book  on  the  mountain,  where 
lud  been  sketching.  She  offered  me  a 
Modwrne  sura  to  return  for  it,  and  bring  it  to 
"Cr  at  Naples.  So  I  went  in  the  evening.  I 
">und  it,  sure  enough ;  and  was  about  to  return, 
*hcn  I  saw  a  figure  that  seemed  to  emerge 
from  the  crater  itself.  The  air  there  was  so 
pestiferous,  that  I  could  not  have  conceived  a 
OQinan  creature  could  breathe  it,  and  live.  I 
*aa  80  astounded  that  I  stood  still  as  a  ston«, 
''"  the  figure  came  over  the  hot  ashes,  and 
"^^^nd  before  me,  face  to   face.     Santa  Marfa, 

(l»at  a  head !" 
"What!  hideous?" 
•*  No ;  so  beautiful,  but  so  terrible.     It  had 
^thing  human  in  its  asjiect." 
"  And  what  said  the  salamander?" 
••  Nothing!     It  did  not  even  seem  to  pcr- 
>tre  me,  though  I  was  near  as  I  am  to  you  ; 
Hnt  its  eyes  seemed  prying  into  the  air.      It 
Passed  by  me  quickly,   and^  walking   across  a 
%tream  of  burning  lava,  soon  vanished  on  the 


other  side  of  the  mountain.     I  was  curious 
foolhardy,  and  resolved  to  see  if  I  could 
the  atmosphere  which  this  visitor  had  left ;  bu^ 
though  I  did  not  advance  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  spot  at  which  he  had  first  appeared,  I  wa» 
driven  back  by  a  vajwur  that  well  uigh  sti^ 
me.     Cospetto,  I  have  spat  blood  ever  since." 

"  Now  will  I  lay  a  wager  that  you  fancj 
this  fire-king  must  be  Zanoni,"  whispered  Mcr- 
vale,  laughing. 

The  little  party  had  now  arrived  nearlv  «i 
the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  and  unspcakabl;^ 
grand  was  the  spectacle  on  which  they  gated. 
From  the  crater  arose  a  vapour,  intensely  daA, 
that  overspread  the  whole  back-ground  of  the 
heavens ;  in  the  centre  whereof  rose  a  dame, 
that  assumed   a  form  singularly   beautifuL    It 
might  have  been  compared  to  a  crest  of  gigantic 
feathers,  the   diadem  of  the  mountain,  high* 
arched,  and  drooping  downward,  with  the  haei 
delicately  shaded  oiF,  and  the  whole  shiftily 
and  tremulous  as  the  phunage  on  a  warrioi'* 
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The  glare  of  the  flame  spread,  luminous 
""^    crimson,  over  the  dark  and  rugged  ground 
'^  ^hich  they  stood,  and  drew  an  innumerable 
™*^etj  of  shadows  from  crag  and  hollow.     An 
oppressive  and  sulphureous  exhalation  served  to 
'•^encase  the  gloomy  and  sublime  terror  of  the 
place.  Bat  on  turning  from  the  mountain,  and 
Icwards  the  distant  and  unseen  ocean,  the  con- 
]    Inst  was  wonderfully  great ;  the  heavens  serene 
and  blue,  the  stars  still  and  calm  as  the  eyes  of 
I  Divine  Love.     It  was   as  if  the  realms  of  the 
opposing  principles  of  Evil  and  of  Good  were 
I  bfought  in  one  view  before  the  gaze  of  man ! 
Glyndon — once  more  the  enthusiast,  the  artist — 
(was    enchained   and    entranced    by    emotions 
vague  and  undefinable,  half  of  delight  and  half 
i€*f  paiOi     Leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  friend, 
Ihe  gpzed  around  him,  and  heard,  with  deepen- 
ing awe,  the  rumbling  of  the  earth  below,  the 
wheels  and  voices  of  the  Ministry  of  Nature  in 
[her  darkest  and  most  inscrutable  recess.     Sud- 
denly, as  a  bomb  from  a  shell,  a  huge  stone  was 
b3 
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rtung  hundreds  of  yards  up  from  the  jbtts  of  the 
crater,  and  falling  with  a  mighty  crash  upon  the 
rock  below,  split  into  ten  thousand  fragments, 
which  bounded  down  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, sparkling  and  groaning  as  they  went.  One 
of  these,  the  largest  frtigmeni,  struck  the  nar- 
row space  of  soil  between  tlie  Englishmen  and 
the  guide,  not  three  feet  from  the  spot  where 
the  former  stood.  Mervale  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  terror,  and  Glyndon  held  his  breath, 
and  shuddered. 

'•  Diavolo  1"  cried  the  guide.  "  Descend, 
Excellencies — descend  I  we  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose :  follow  me  close !" 

So  saying,  the  guide  and  the  peasant  fled 
with  as  much  swiftness  as  they  were  able  to 
bring  to  bear.  Mervale,  ever  more  prompt  and 
ready  than  his  friend,  imitated  their  example; 
and  Glyndon,  more  confused  than  alanaed, 
followed  close.  But  they  had  not  gone  many 
yards,  before,  with  a  rushing  and  sudden  blast, 
came  from  the  crater  an  enormous  volume  at 
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vapour.  It  pursued  —  it  overtook  —  it  over- 
spread them.  It  swept  the  light  from  the  hea- 
vens. All  was  abrupt  and  utter  darkness  ;  and 
through  the  gloom  was  heard  the  shout  of  the 
goide,  already  distant,  and  lost  in  an  instant 
amidst  the  sound  of  the  rushing  gust,  and  the 
groans  of  the  earth  beneath.  Glyndon  paused. 
He  was  separated  from  his  friend — from  the 
guide.  He  was  alone — with  the  Darkness  and 
the  Terror.  The  vapour  rolled  sullenly  away ; 
the  form  of  the  plumed  fire  was  again  dimly 
visible,  and  its  struggling  and  perturbed  reflec- 
cioD  i^ain  shed  a  glow  over  the  horrors  of  tlie 
path.  Glyndon  recovered  himself,  and  sped 
^  onward.  Below,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Mervale 
calling  on  him,  though  he  no  longer  saw  his 
form.  The  sound  served  as  a  guide.  Dizzy 
and  breathless,  he  bounded  forward;  when — 
hark ! — a  sullen,  slow,  roUing  sound  in  his  ear  I 
He  baited — and  turned  back  to  gaze.  The  fire 
had  overflowed  its  course ;  it  had  opened  itself 
a  channel  amidst  the  furrows  of  the    mountain 
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Tlie  stream  pursued  him   fast — fast  ;    and  M 
hot  breath  of  the  chasing  and  preternatural  :i 
came  closer  and  closer  upon   his  cheek!     "Mr^^' 
turned    aside  ;    he  climbed    desperately,    wi  *^ 
hands  and  feet,  upon  a  crag,  that,  to  the  rigJ*** 
broke  the  scathed  and  blasted  level  of  the  st^**" 
The  stream  rolled  beside  and  beneath  him,  ar»** 
then,  taking  a  sudden  wind  round  the  spot  0** 
which  he  stood,    interposed  its   liquid  fire — -** 
broad  and  impassable  barrier,  between  his  res*-' 
irg-placc  and  escape.     There  he  stood,  cut  o0^ 
from  descent,  and  with   no  alternative  but  to 
retrace  his  steps  towards  the  crater,  and  thence 
seek,  without  guide  or  clue,  some  other  pathway* 
For  a  moment  his  courage  left  him :  he  cried 
in  despair,  and    in  that  overstrained  pitch  of 
voice  which  is  never  heard  alar  off,  to  the  guide 
—  to  Mervale,  to  return  to  aid  him. 

«No  answer  came ;  and  the  Englishman,  tlius 
abandoned  solely  to  his  own  resources,  felt  hii 
spirit  and  energy  rise  against  the  danger.  He 
tiuTicd  back,  and  ventured  as  far  towards  the 
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mter  a«  the  noxious  exhalation  would  pcmiit : 
tbeo,  gazing  below,  carefully  and  deliberately, 
if  chalked  out  for  himself  a  paiii,  by  which  he 
tnisted  to  shun  the  direction  (he  fire-«tR«in 
iud  token,  and  trod  fimily  and  quickly  over 
the  crumbling  and  heated  strata. 

He  had  proceeded  about  fifty  yards,  when  he 
halted  abruptly  ;  an  unspeakable  and  unac- 
countable horror,  not  hitherto  felt  amidst  all  his 
peril,  came  over  hira.  Lie  shook  in  every  limb; 
Wi  muscles  refused  his  Mrill — he  felt,  as  it  were, 
P*lned  and  death-stricken.  The  horror,  I  say, 
»» unaccountable,  for  the  path  seemed  clear 
"odsafe.  The  fire,  above  and  behind,  burned 
clear  and  far;  and  beyond,  the  stars  lent 
'^  their  cheering  guidance.  No  obstacle  was 
'lable— no  danger  seemed  at  hand.  As  thus, 
'Pdl-bound  and  panic-stricken,  he  stood  chained 
•*  ilic  soil — his  breast  heaving;  large  drops* 
""lling  down  bis  brow;  and  his  eyes  starting 
*il(ilv  from  their  sockets — he  saw  before  him. 
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at  some  distance,  gradually  shaping  itself  more 
and  more  distinctly  to  bis  gaze,  a  Colossal 
Shadow — a  shadow  that  seemed  partially  bor- 
rowed from  the  human  shape,  but  immea- 
surably  above  the  human  stature ;  vague,  dark, 
almost  formless;  and  dlfifering,  he  could  not 
tell  where,  or  why,  not  only  from  the  propor- 
tions, but  also  from  the  limbs  and  outline  of 


man. 


The  glare  of  the  volcano,  that  seemed  to 
shrink  and  collapse  from  this  gigantic  and  ap- 
palling apparition,  nevertheless  threw  its  light, 
redly  and  steadily,  upon  another  shape  that 
stood  beside,  quiet,  and  motionless ;  and  it  wa% 
perhaps,  the  contrast  of  these  two  things — the 
Being  and  the  Shadow — that  impressed  the 
beholder  with  the  difference  between  them — 
the  Man  and  the  Superhuman.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment — nay,  for  the  tenth  part  of  a  moment, 
that  this  sight  was  permitted  to  the  wandeici; 
A  second  eddy  of  sulphureous  vapours  from  the 
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volcano,  yet  mote  rapidly,  yet  more  densely 
than  its  predecessor,  rolled  over  the  mountain ; 
and  either  the  nature  of  the  exhalation,  or  the 
excess  of  his  own  dread,  was  such,  that  Glyndon, 
after  one  wild  gasp  for  breath,  feU  senseless  on 
the  earth. 


ZASOSU 


CHAPTER  XL 


Was  hab  'ich 
Weon  icli  niclil  Alles  habe  F — spracli  der  Jijngliug. 
Das  Vebscbleickte  Bild  zu  S«it. 


Mervale  and  the  Italians  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  mules;  and 
not  till  they  had  recovered  their  own  alarm  and 
breath  did  they  thuik  of  Glyndon.  But  then, 
as  the  minutes  passed,  and  he  appeared  not, 
Mervale,  whose  heart  was  as  good,  at  least,  aa 
human  hearts  are  in  general,  grew  seriously 
alarmed.  He  insisted  on  returning,  tu  search 
for  his  friend;  and,  by  dint  of  prodigal  pro- 
mises, prevailed  at  last  on  the  guide  to  accom- 
pany him.     The  lower  part  of  the  moimtain 


^y  cum  ana  wmie  m  me  siu-iignt;  ana  tne 
S^iitie's  practised  eye  could  discern  all  objects 
•■^  tie  surface,  at  a  considerable  distance.  They 
'**«i  not,  however,  gone  very  far,  before  they 
P^«x:eived  two  forms,  slowly  approaching  to- 
^a-rds  them. 

-As  they  came  near,  Mervale  recognised  the 

"^rtn  of  his  friend.     "  Thank    Heaven,   he   is 

**^,"  he  cried,  turning  to  the  guide. 

^     **  Holy  angels  befriend  us !"  said  the  Italian, 

^•■embllng — "  Behold  the  very  being  that  crossed 

^e  last  Friday  night.     It  is  he !  but  his  face  is 

I^uman  now  I" 
"  Signor  Inglese,"  said  the  voice  of  Zanoni, 
u  Glyndon — pale,  wan,  and  silent — returned 
pHUTcly  the  joyous  greeting  of  Mervale — "  Sig- 

Inor  Inglese,  I  told  your  friend  that  we  should 
meet  to-night.    You  see  you  have  not  foiled  iny 
prediction." 
■     "  But  how  ? — but  where  ?"  stammered  Mer- 
vale, in  great  confusion  and  surprise. 

"  I   found    your   friend    stretched    on    the 
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ground,  overpowered  by  the  mcphitic  exhal- 
ation of  the  crater.  I  bore  him  to  a  purer 
atmosphere ;  and,  as  I  know  the  mountain  well, 
I  have  conducted  him  safely  to  you.  This  is 
all  our  history.  You  see,  sir,  that  were  it  noc 
for  that  prophecy  which  you  desired  to  frus- 
trate, your  friend  would,  ere  this  time,  have 
been  a  corpse  :  one  minute  more,  and  the 
vapour  had  done  its  work.  Adieu ;  good  night, 
and  pleasant  dreams." 

"  But,  my  preserver,  you  will  not  leave  tia  T 
SBid  Glyndon,  anxiously,  and  speaking  for  the 
first  time.     "  Will  you  not  return  with  us  ?" 

Zanoni  paused,  and  drew  Glyndon  aside. 
"  Young  man,"  said  he,  gravely,  "  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  ^ain  meet  to-night.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  should,  ere  the  first  hour  of 
morning,  decide  on  your  own  iate.  I  know 
that  you  have  insulted  her  whom  you  profess 
to  love.  It  is  not  too  late  to  repent-  Consult 
not  your  friend — he  is  senable  and  wise;  but 
not  now  is  his  wisdom   needed.     There  arc 
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tnhes  in  life  when,  from  the  imagination,  and 
not  the  reason,  should  wisdom  come — this,  for 
you,  is  one  of  them.  I  ask  not  your  answer 
now.  Collect  your  thoughts — recover  your 
jaded  and  scattered  spirits.  It  wants  two  hours  of 
midnight.  Before  mithiight  I  will  be  with  you." 
**  Incomprehensible  being !"  replied  the  En- 
gliflhraan,  "  I  would  leave  the  life  you  have  pre- 
served in  your  own  hands;  but  what  I  have 
seeD  this  night  has  swept  even  Viola  from  my 
thoughts.  A  fiercer  desire  than  that  of  love 
bnnie  in  my  veins — the  desire  not  to  resemble, 
but  to  surpass  my  kind — the  desire  to  penetrate 
and  to  share  the  secret  of  your  own  existence — 
the  desire  of  a  preternatural  knowledge  and  un- 
earthly power.  I  make  my  choice.  In  my  an- 
cestor's name,  I  adjure  and  remind  thee  of  thy 
pledge.  Instruct  me ;  school  me :  make  me 
thine ;  and  I  surrender  to  thee  at  once,  and 
without  a  murmur,  the  woman  whom,  till  I 
saw  thee,  I  would  have  defied  a  world  to 
obtain." 
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"  I  bid  thee  consider  well ;  on  the  on 
Viola,  a  tranquil  home,  a  happy  and  serene 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  all  is  darkness — 
darkness,  that  even  these  eyes  cannot  pene- 
trate." 

"  But  thou  hast  told  me,  that  if  I  wed  Viola. 
I  must  be  contented  with  the  common  existence, 
— if  I  refuse,  it  is  to  aspire  to  thy  knowledge 
and  thy  power." 

"  Vain  man  I — knowledge  and  power  are  not 
happiness." 

"  But  they  are  better  than  happiness.  Sajr ! 
—if  I  marry  Viola,  wilt  thou  be  my  master — 
my  guide  ?     Say  this,  and  I  am  resolved." 

"  It  were  impossible." 

"  Then  I  renounce  her !  1  renounce  love. 
I  renounce  happiness.  Welcome  solitude  — 
welcome  despair ;  if  they  are  the  entrances  to 
thy  dark  and  sublime  secret." 

"  I  will  not  take  thy  answer  now.  Befon 
the  last  hour  of  night  thou  shalt  give  it  in  one 
word — av,  or  no !     Farewell  till  then." 
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Zuioni  waved  his  hand ;  and,  descending 
rapidly,  was  seen  no  more. 

Glvndon  rcjbined  his  impatient  and  wonder- 
ing iriend  ;  but  Mervale,  gazing  on  his  face,  saw 
that  a  great  change  had  passed  there.  The 
flexile  and  dubious  expression  of  youth  was  for 
ever  gone.     The  features  were   locked,   rigid, 

id  stem ;  and  so  faded  was  the  natural  bloom, 
that  an  hour  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  of 
years. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Was  ist  '5 

Das  hieler  dieseni  Schleier  sich  verbirgt '. 

Das  Verschlkiebtb  Bild  ixj  Sii*. 


On  returning  from  Vesuvius  or  Pompeii,  jou 
enter  Naples,  through  its  most  animated,  iu 
most  Neapolitan,  quarter — through  that  quariei 
ill  which  Modem  life  most  closely  resembles  the 
Anticnt ;  and  in  which,  when,  on  a  fair  day,  the 
thoroughfare  swarms  alike  with  Indolence  and 
Trade,  you  are  impressed  at  once  with  the  re- 
collection  of   that   restless,   lively   race,    from 
which   the   population   of   Naples   derives   it> 
origin :  so  that  in  one  day  you  may  see  at  Pom- 
peii the  habitations  of  a  remote  age ;  and  00 
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the  Mole,  at  Naples,  you  may  imagine  you  be- 
I  hold  the  very  beings  with  whom  those  habita- 
tions had  been  peopled. 

But  now,   as  the    Englishmen   rode  slowly 

(through  the  deserted  streets,  lighted  but  by  the 
lamps  of  heaven,  all  the  gaiety  of  day  was 
hushed  and  breathless.  Here  and  there,  stretched 
under  a  portico  or  a  dingy  booth,  were  slcep- 
iog  groups  of  houseless  Lazzeroni ;  a  tribe  now 
merging  its  indolent  individuality  amidst  an 
energetic  and  active  population.    . 

The  Englishmen  rode  on  in  sUence ;  for 
Glyndou  neither  appeared  to  heed  nor  hear  the 
questions  and  comments  of  Mervale,  and  Mer- 
vale  himself  was  almost  as  weary  as  the  jaded 
animal  he  bestrode. 

Suddenly  the  silence  of  earth  and  ocean  was 
broken  by  the  soimd  of  a  distant  clock,  that 
proclaimed  the  quarter  preceding  the  last  hour 
of  night.  Glyndon  started  from  his  reverie, 
aod  looked  anxiously  round.  As  the  final 
stroke    died,  the  noise  of  hoofs   rung  on  the 
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broad  atones  of  the  pavement ;  and  from  • 
narrow  street  to  the  right,  emerged  the  fonii 
of  a  solitary  horseman.  He  neared  the  Eug- 
lisbmcn,  and  Glyndon  recognised  the  feature* 
and  mien  of  Zanoni. 

"  What!  do  we  meet  again,  Signor?^  uud 
Mervale,  in  a  vexed  but  drowsy  tone. 

"  Your  friend  and  I  have  business  together," 
replied  Zanoni,  as  he  wheeled  his  steed  to  the 
side  of  Glyndon.  "  But  it  will  be  soon  tnuu- 
acted.  Perhaps  you,  sir,  will  ride  on  to  your 
hotel." 

"  Alone?" 

"  There  is  no  danger  P  retiuned  Zanoni,  wlch 
a  slight  expression  of  disdain  in  his  voice. 

"  None  to  me  ; — but  to  Glyndon  ?" 

"  Danger  from  me  I  Ah,  perhaps  you  arF 
right." 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  Mervale,"  said  Glyndon. 
"  I  will  join  you  before  you  reach  the  hoteL" 

Mervale  nodded,  whistled,  and  pushed  his 
horse  into  a  kind  of  amble. 
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"  Now  your  aDs^ver — quick." 

"  I  have  decided  The  love  of  Viola  has 
hcd  from  my  hearL     The  pursuit  is  over." 

*♦  You  have  decided  7" 

"  I  have ;  and  now  my  reward." 

"  Thy  reward !  Well ;  ere  this  hour  to-mor- 
row it  shall  await  thee." 

Zanoni  gave  the  rein  to  his  horse ;  it  sprang 
forward  with  a  bound ;  the  sparks  flew  from  its 
hoofs,  and  horse  and  rider  disappeared  amidst 
the  shadows  of  the  street  whence  they  had 
emerged. 

Mcrvale  was  surprised  to  see  his  friend  by 
his  side,  a  minute  after  they  had  parted. 

k"  What  has  passed  between  you  and  Zanoni?" 
"  Mervale,  do  not  ask  me  to-night ;  I  am  in 
a  dream." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  even  I  am  in  a 
■leep.     Let  us  push  on." 

In  the  retirement  of  his  chamber,  Glyntlon 
soQght  to  re-collect  his  thoughts.  He  sat  down 
on  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  pressed  his  hands 
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tightly  to  his  throbbing  temples.     The  events 

of  the  last  few  hours;  the  apparition  of  the 

gigantic  and  shadowy  Companion  of  the  Mptic, 

amidst  the  fires  and  clouds  of  Vcsu\-ius;   the 

strange  encounter  with   Zanoni  himself)  on  a 

spot   in   which    he    could    never,  by  ordinary 

reasoning,  have  calculated  on  finding  Glyndon, 

filled  Ms  mind  with  emotions,  in  which  terror 

and   awe    the    least   prevailed.      A    fire,   the 

train  of  which  had  been  long  laid,  was  lighted 

at    his    heart  —  the    asbestos-fire,    that,    once 

lit,  is  never  to  be  quenched.     All  his  early 

aspirations — his  young  ambition — his  longings 

for  the  laurel,  were  merged  in  one  passionate 

yearning  to  overpass  the  bounds  of  the  common 

knowledge  of  man,  and  reach  that  solemn  spot, 

between  two  worlds,  on  which  the  mysterioo* 

stranger  appeared  to  have  fixed  his  home. 

Far  from  recalling  with  renewed  affright  the 
remembrance  of  the  apparition  that  had  so  ap- 
palled  him,  the  recollection  only  served  to 
kindle  and  concentrate  bis  curiosity  into  > 
burning  focus.     lie  had  said  aright — love  had 
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ftnishfd  from  hit  heart;  there  was  no  longer 
1  serene  space  amidst  its  disordered  elements  fi>r 
human  afTection  to  move  and  breathe.  The 
enthusiast  was  rapt  from  this  earth ;  and  be 
»ould  have  surrendered  all  that  beau^  ever 
^^romised,  that  mortal  hope  ever  whispered,  for 
^Bne  hour  with  Zanoni  beyond  the  portals  of  the 
^fnible  world. 

He  rose,  oppressed  and  fevered  with  the  new 
dioughts  that  raged  within  him,  and  threw  open 
lui  casement  for  air.  The  ocean  lay  sufiused 
tt  the  starry  light,  and  the  stillness  of  the 
nttvens  never  more  eloquently  preached  the 
motility  of  repose  to  the  madness  of  earthly 
l^ons.  But  such  was  Glyndon's  mood,  that 
ikeir  very  hush  only  served  to  deepen  the  wild 
"iMires  that  preyed  upon  his  soul.  And  the 
Solemn  stars,  that  are  mysteries  in  themselves, 
Kerned  by  a  kindred  sympathy  to  agitate  the 
wings  of  the  spirit  no  longer  contented  with  its 
cage.  As  he  gazed,  a  Star  shot  from  its  brethren, 
and  vanished  from  the  depth  of  space  t 
c2 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


Fra  gli  occulti  peosieri 

Che  vuol  ?  ch  'io  tema,  o  speri  ? 

Tasso,  CaniODC  ri. 


The  young  actress  and  Gionctta  had  returDc<l 
from  the  theatre ;  and  Viola,  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, had  thrown  herself  on  a  sofa,  while 
Gionctta  busied  herself  with  the  long  tread 
which,  released  from  the  fillet  that  bound  theOi 
half  concealed  thd  form  of  the  actress,  like  areil 
of  threads  of  gold.  As  she  smoothed  the  luxu- 
riant locks,  the  old  nurse  ran  gossiping  on  about 
the  little  events  of  the  night,  the  scandal  an<l 
politics  of  the  scenes,  and  the  tire-room.  Gio- 
nctta was  a  worthy  souL   Almonzor,  in  Dryden'i 
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tragedy  of  "  Almahide,"  did  not  change  sides 
with  more  gallant  indifference  dian  the  exem- 
plary nurse.  She  was  at  last  grieved  and  scan- 
dalized that  Viola  had  not  selected  one  chosen 
cavalier.  But  the  choice  she  left  wholly  to  her 
fair  charge.     Zegri  or  Abencerrage,   Glyndon 

[  or  Zanoni,  it  had  been  the  same  to  her,  ex- 
cept that  the  rumours  she  had  collected  re- 
specting the  latter,  combined  with  his  own  re- 
commendations of  his  rival,  had  given  her 
preference  to  the  Englishman.  She  interpreted 
ill  the  impatient  and  heavy  sigh  with  which 
Viola  greeted  her  praises  of  Glyndon,  and  her 
wonder  that  he  had  of  late  so  neglected  his  at- 
tentions behind  the  scenes,  and  she  exhausted 
all  her  powers  of  panegyric  upon  the  supposed 
object  of  the  sigh.  "  And  then  too,"  she  said, 
"  if  nothing  else  were  to  be  said  against  the  other 

I  Signor,  it  is  enough  that  he  is  about  to  leave 
Najilcs." 

"  Leave  Na])les  I —  Zanoni  ?" 

"  Yes,  darling !     In  passing  by  the  Mole  to 


""winery  tReywerelaKingTn  ffC! 
"  Leave  me,  Gionetta  I  I 
The  time  hatl  already  pai 
could  confide  in  Gionetta. 
advanced  to  that  point  wher 
from  all  confidence,  and  feelf 
comprehended.  Alone  now 
apartment  of  the  house,  she 
boundaries  with  tremulous  ai 
she  recalled  the  frightful  suit  j 
jurious  taunt  of  Glyndon ;  ax 
the  remembrance  of  the  hoUoi 
bestowed  on  the  actress,  not 
subjected  her  to  contumely  as 
room  the  recollection  of  her  i 
withered  laurel    and  the  brt 
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Iiurel  is  vet  green.  The  lamp,  waning  in  its 
socket,  burned  p&Ie  and  dim,  and  her  eyes  in- 
ttinctively  turned  firom  the  darker  comer  of  the 
room.  Orphan  !  by  the  hearth  of  thy  porenti, 
dost  thou  fear  the  presence  of  the  dead ! 

And  was  Zanoni  indeed  about  to  quit  Naples  ? 
Should  she  see  him  no  more  ?  Oh,  fool,  to  think 
that  there  was  grief  in  any  other  thought !  The 
Past,  that  was  gone ! — The  Future  !  there  was 
uo  Future  to  her — Zanoni  absent !  But  this 
ns  the  night  of  the  third  day  on  which  Zanoni 
W  told  her  that,  come  what  might,  be  would 
visit  her  agun.  It  was,  then,  if  she  might 
believe  him,  some  appointed  crisis  in  her  &te ; 
uid  how  should  she  tell  him  of  Gljaidon's 
lateful  words  ?  The  pure  and  ilje  proud  mind 
on  never  confide  its  wrongs  to  another,  only 
ii9  triumphs  and  its  happiness.  But  at  that  late 
hour  would  Zanoni  visit  her— could  she  receive 
liim?  Midnight  was  at  hand.  Still  in  unde- 
fined suspense,  in  intense  anxiety,  she  lingered 
in  the  room.      The  quarter  before  midnight 
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sounded  dull  and  distant  All  was  still,  and 
she  was  about  to  pass  to  her  slccplng-room, 
when  she  heard  the  hoo&  of  a  horse  at  full 
speed ;  the  sound  ceased ;  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Her  heart  beat  violently ;  but  fear 
gave  way  to  another  sentiment  when  she  heard 
a  voice,  too  well  known,  calling  on  her  name. 
She  paused,  and  then  with  the  fearlessness  of 
innocence,  descended,  and  unbarred  the  door. 

Zanoni  entered  with  a  light  and  hasty  step. 
His  horseman's  cloak  fitted  tightly  to  his  noble 
form ;  and  his  broad  hat  threw  a  gloomy  shade 
over  his  commanding  features. 

The  girl  followed  him  into  the  room  she  had 
just  left,  trembling  and  blushing  deeply,  and 
stood  before  him  with  tlic  lamp  she  held  shining 
upward  on  her  cheek,  and  the  long  hair  that 
fell  like  a  shower  of  light  over  the  half  clad 
shoulders  and  heaving  bust. 

"  Viola,"  said  Zanoni,  in  a  voice  that  spoke 
deep  emotion,  "  I  am  by  thy  side  once  more  lo 
save  thee.     Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost.    Thou 
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Fnrast  fly  with  me,  or  remain  the  victim  of  the 
Prince  di .     I  would  have  made  the  charge 

kI  now   undertake  another's;    thou    knowest    I 

"  would — thou  knowest  it  I — but  he  is  not  wortl»y 
of  thee,  the  cold  Englishman!  I  throw  myself 
at  thy  feet ;  have  trust  in  me,  and  fly." 

He  grasped  her  hand  passionately  as  he 
dropped  on  his  knee,  and  looked  up  into  her 
fiwe  with  his  bright  beseeching  eyes. 

■  "  Fly  with  thee !"  said  Viola,  scarce  believing 
her  senses. 

K  "  With  me.  Name,  fame,  honour — all  will  be 
sacrificed  if  thou  dost  not" 

k"  Then — then,"  said  the  wild  girl,  felteringly, 
|1  turning  aside  her  face ;    "  then  I  am  not 
Efferent  to  thee?      Thou  wouldst  not  give 
me  to  another  ?" 

Zanoni  was  silent ;    but  his  breast  heaved, 
W  his  cheeks  flushed,   his  eyes  darted  dark  and 

impassioned  fire. 
B      "  Speak  r  exclaimed  Viola,  in  jealous  suspi- 
cion of  bis  silence. 
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"  Indifferent  to  me  1  No ;  but  I  ilare  not 
yet  saj  that  I  love  thee." 

"  Then  what  matters  my  fete  ?"  said  Violi, 
turning  pale,  and  shrinking  from  his  side; 
"  leave  me — I  fear  no  danger.  My  life,  iind 
therefore  my  honour,  is  in  mine  own  hands." 

"  Be  not  so  mad,"  said  Zononi.  "  Hark', 
do  you  hear  the  neigh  of  my  steed? — it  is  u 
alarum  that  warns  us  of  the  approaching  peril 
Haste,  or  you  are  lost!" 

"  Why  dost  thou  care  for  me  ?"  said  the  giri, 
bitterly.  "  Thou  hast  read  my  heart ;  thou 
knowesl  that  thou  art  become  the  lord  of  mj 
destiny.  But  to  be  bound  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  cold  obligation ;  to  be  the  beggar  on  the  ejtt 
of  Indifl'erence ;  to  tlirow  myself  on  one  who 
loves  me  not ;  that  were  indeed  tlie  vilest  sin  of 
my  sex.     Ah,  Zanoni,  rather  let  me  die  T 

She  had  thrown  back  her  clustering  hair  from 
her  fece  as  she  spoke ;  and  as  she  now  stood, 
with  her  arms  drooping  mournfiilly,  and  her 
hands  clasped  together  with  the  proud  bittcnu 
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of  her  wayward  spirit,  giving  new  zest  and 
charm  to  her  singular  beauty,  it  was  ini}xissible 
to  conceive  a  sight  more  irresistible  to  the  senses 
and  the  heart. 

"  Tempt  me  not  to  thine  own  danger — per- 
haps destruction!"  exclaimed  Zanoni,  in  falter- 
ing accents.  "  Tliou  canst  not  dream  of  wliat 
thou  wouldst  demand — come  I"  and,  advancing, 
he  wound  his  arm  round  her  waist  "  Come, 
Viola;  believe  at  least  in  my  firiendship,  my 
honour,  my  protection " 

"  And  not  thy  love,"  said  the  Italian,  turning 
on  him  her  reproachful  eyes.  Those  eyes  met 
his,  and  he  could  not  withdraw  from  the  charm 
of  their  gaze.  He  felt  her  heart  throbbing  be- 
neath his  own;  her  breath  came  warm  upon 
his  cheek.  He  trembled — He  I  the  lofty,  the 
mysterious  Zanoni,  who  seemed  to  stand  aloof 
from  his  race.  With  a  deep  and  burning  sigh, 
he  murmured,  "  Viola,  I  love  thee !"  "  Oh !" 
be  continued,  passionately,  and  releasing  liis 
hold,  he   threw   himself  abruptly  at  her  feet, 
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"  I  no  more  command ; — as  woman  should  t* 
wooed,  I  woo  thee.  From  the  first  glance  of 
those  eyes — from  the  first  sound  of  thy  voice, 
thou  l)ecamcst  too  fatally  dear  to  me.  Thou 
s{>cakest  of  fascination — it  lives  and  it  breathes 
in  thee !  I  fled  from  Naples  to  fly  from  thy 
presence  —  it  pursued  me.  Months,  yean 
passed,  and  thy  sweet  face  still  shone  upon  my 
licart  I  returned,  because  I  pictured  thee 
alone  and  sorrowful  in  the  world;  and  knew 
that  dangers  from  which  I  might  save  thee 
were  gathering  near  thee  and  around.  Beau- 
tiful  Soul  1  whose  leaves  I  have  read  with  reve- 
rence, it  was  for  thy  sake,  thine  alone,  that  I 
would  have  given  thee  to  one  who  might  make 
thee  happier  on  earth  tlian  I  can.  Viola  I 
Viola  I  thou  knowest  not — never  canst  thou 
know — how  dear  thou  art  to  me  I" 

It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  words  to  describe  the 
delight — the  proud,  the  full,  the  com])Icte,  and 
the  entire  delight  that  filled  the  heart  of  the 
Neapolitan.     He  whom  she  had  considered  too 
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lofty  even  for  love — more  humble  to  her  than 
Uiose  she  had  half  despised  I      She  was  silent, 
bat  her  eyes  spoke  to  him ;  and  then  slowly,  as 
aware,  at  last,  that  the  human  love  had  advanced 
on  the  ideal,  she  shrunk  into  the  terrors  of  a 
ttiodest  and  virtuous  nature.     She  did  not  dare 
~~8h€  did  not  dream  to  ask  him  the  question 
she   had  so  fearlessly  made  to  Glyndon;    but 
she  felt  a  sudden  coldness — a  sense  that  a  bar- 
rier was  yet  between  love  and  love.      "  Oh, 
I       Zanoni !"  she  murmured,  with  downcast  eyes, 
I       "  ask  me  not  to  fly  with  me ;  tempt  me  not  to 
^H  my  shame.     Thou  wouldst   protect   me   from 
r       others.     Oh,  protect  me  from  thyself  I" 
^K       "Poor  orphan!"    said  he,   tenderly,   "and 
^BCHlst  thou  think  that  I  ask  from  thee  one  sacri- 
^^  fioe, — still  less  the  greatest  that  woman  can  give 
to  love  ?     As  my  wife  I  woo  thee,  and  by  every 
tie,  and  by  every  vow  that  can  hallow  and  en- 
dear affection.     Alas,  they  have  belied  love  to 
thee  indeed,  if  thou  dost  not  know  the  religion 
that  belongs  to  it !     lliey  who  truly  love  would 
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seek  for  the  treasure  they  obtain,  every  bond 
that  can  make  it  lasting  and  secure.  Viola, 
weep  not,  unless  thou  givcst  me  the  holy  right 
to  kiss  away  thy  tears !" 

And  that  beautiful  face,  no  more  avertwl, 
drooped  upon  his  bosom ;  and  as  he  bent  down, 
his  lips  sought  the  rosy  mouth:  a  long  and 
burning  kiss — danger— life — the  world  was  for- 
gotten !  Suddenly  Zanoni  tore  himself  from 
her. 

"  Uearest  thou  the  wind  that  sighs,  aixl 
dies  away?  As  that  wind,  my  power  to 
preserve  thee,  to  guard  thee,  to  foresee  the 
storm  in  thy  skies,  is  gone.  No  matter.  Haste, 
haste  ;  and  may  love  supply  the  loss  of  all  that 
it  has  dared  to  sacrifice  I     Come .'" 

Viola  hesitated  no  more.  She  threw  her 
mantle  over  her  shoulders,  and  gathered  up  her 
dishevelled  hair;  a  moment,  and  she  was  jire- 
pared,  when  a  sudden  crash  was  heard  below. 

"  Too  late ! — fool  that  I  was — too  late  f  cried 
Zanoni,  in  a  sharp  tone  of  agony,  as  he  hurried 
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to  the  door.  Ue  opened  it,  only  to  be  borne 
back  by  the  press  of  armed  mea  The  room 
literally  swarmed  with  the  followers  of  the 
ravisher,  masked,  and  anned  to  the  teeth. 

Viola  was  already  in  the  grasp  of  two  of  the 
inyrmidoni>.  Her  shriek  smote  the  ear  of  Za- 
nonL  He  sprang  forward ;  and  Viola  heard  his 
wild  cry  in  a  foreign  tongue  I  She  saw  the 
blades  of  the  ruffians  pointed  at  his  breast! 
She  lost  her  senses ;  and  when  she  recovered, 
she  found  herself  gagged,  and  in  a  carriage  that 
was  driven  rapidly,  by  the  side  of  a  masked 
and  motionless  figure.  The  carriage  stopped 
I  St  the  portals  of  a  gloomy  mansion.  The  gates 
opened  noiselessly  ;  a  broad  flight  of  steps, 
brilliantly  illumined,  was  before  her.  She  was 
in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  di . 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Ma  Lisciamo,  per  Dio,  Signore,  ormai 
Di  parlar  d'ira,  e  di  canlar  di  morte. 

Obl.  Fub.  Canio  xvii.  xrii. 


: 


The  young  actress  was  led  to,  and  left  alone  In, 
a  chamber  adorned  with  all  the  luxurious  and 
half-Eastern  taste  that,  at  one  time,  characterized 
the  palaces  of  the  great  seigneurs  of  Italy.  Her 
first  thought  was  for  Zanoni.  Was  he  yet  living? 
Had  he  escajx'd  unscathed  the  blades  of  the  foe  ? 
her  new  treasure — the  new  light  of  her  life — 
her  lord,  at  last  her  lover  ? 

She  had  short  time  for  reflection.  She  heard 
steps  approaching  the  chamber ;  she  drew  back, 
but  trembled  not.     A  courage,  not  of  herself, 
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■Oever  known  before,  sparkled  in  Lcr  eves,  and 
clilatcd  her  stature.  Living  or  dead,  she  would 
ix  &ithful  still  to  Zanoni  I  There  was  a  new 
nodTC  to  the  preservation  of  honour.  The 
«ioor  opened,  and  the  Prince  entered  in  the 
goi]^ous  and  gaudy  costume  still  worn  at  that 
time  in  Naples. 

"Fair  and  cruel  one,"  said  he,  advancing, 
nith  a  half-sneer  upon  his  lip,  "thou  wilt  not 
too  harshly  blame  the  violence  of  love."  He 
Utempted  to  take  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  as  she  recoiled,  "  reflect  that 
tW  art  now  in  the  power  of  one  that  never 
filtered  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  less  dear  to 
liiin  than  thou  art.  Thy  lover,  presumptuous 
though  he  be,  is  not  by  to  save  thee.  Mine 
ibou  art ;  but  instead  of  thy  master,  suffer  me 
to  be  thy  slave." 

"  Prince,"  said  Viok,  with  a  stem  gravity, 
"your  boast  is  in  vain.     Your  power  1     lam 

in  your  power.     Life  and  death  are  in  my 
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own  hands,  I  will  not  defy ;  but  I  do  not  feu 
you.  I  feel — and  in  some  feelings,"  added 
Viola,  with  a  solemnity  afmost  thrilling,  "  there 
is  all  the  strength,  and  all  the  divinity  of  know- 
ledge—  I  feel  that  I  am  safe  even  here;   but 

you — ^you,  Prince  di ,  have  brought  danger 

to  your  home  and  hearth  I" 

The  Neapolitan  seemed  startled  by  an  earnest- 
ness and  a  boldness  he  was  but  little  prepared 
for.     lie  was  not,  however,  a  man  easily  intimi- 
dated or  deterred  from  any  purpose    he   had 
formed ;  and,  approaching  Viola,  he  was  about 
to  reply  with  much  warmth,   real  or  affected, 
when  a  knock  was  heard   at  the  door  of  the 
chamber.     The  sound  was  repeated,  and  the 
Prince,  chafed  at  the  interruption,  opened  the 
door  and  demanded,  impatiently,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  disobey  his   orders,  and    invade    his 
leisure.     Mascari  presented  himself,  pale   and 
agitated:   "  My  lord,"  said  he,  in   a  whisper, 
"  pardon  me ;  but  a  strjmger  is  below,  who  in- 
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sists  on  seeing  you ;  and,  from  some  words  he 
let  fall,  I  judged  it  advisable  even  to  infringe 
your  commands." 

V  "A  stranger ! — and  at  this  hour !  What  busi- 
ness can  he  pretend  ?  Why  was  he  even  ad- 
mitted T 

■  «  He  asserts  that  your  life  is  in  imminent 
danger.  The  source  whence  it  proceeds  he 
will  relate  to  your  Excellency  alone." 

(The  Prince  frowned ;  but  his  colour  changed. 
He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  re-entering  the 
chamber,  and  advancing  towards  Viola,  he  said — 
"  Believe  me,  fair  creature,  I  have  no  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  my  power.  I  would  fain 
trust  alone  to  the  gentler  authorities  of  affection. 
Hold  yourself  queen  within  these  walls  more 
absolutely  than  you  have  ever  enacted  that  part 
on  the  stage.  To-night,  farewell !  May  your 
sleep  be  calm,  and  yoiu-  dreams  propitious  to 
my  hopes." 
H  With  these  words  he  retired,  and  in  a  few 
moments  Viola  was  surrounded  by  officious  at- 
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tendants,  whom  she  at  length,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, dismissed ;  and  refusing  to  retire  to  rest, 
she  spent  the  night  in  examining  the  chamber, 
which  she  found  was  secured,  and  in  thoughts 
of  Zanoni,  in  whose  power  she  felt  ao  almost 
preternatural  confidence.  ^^H 

Meanwhile,  the  Prince  descended  the  stairs, 
and  sought  the  room  into  which  the  stranger 
had  been  shewn. 

He  found  the  visitor  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  a  long  robe — half  gown,  half  mantle — such 
as  was  sometimes  worn  by  ecclesiastics.  The 
face  of  this  stranger  was  remarkable !  So  sun- 
burnt and  swarthy  were  his  hues,  that  he  must, 
apparently,  have  derived  his  origin  amongst  the 
races  of  the  furthest  East  His  forehead  was 
lofty,  and  his  eyes  so  penetrating,  yet  so  calm 
in  their  gaze,  that  the  Prince  shrunk  from  them 
as  we  shrink  from  a  questioner  who  is  drawing 
forth  the  guillicst  secrets  of  our  hearts. 

"  What  would  you  with  me  ?"  asked  the 
Prince,  motioning  his  visitor  to  a  seat. 
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"  Prince  of ,"  said   the  stran^r  in  a 

voice  deep  and  sweet,  but  foreign  in  its  accent ; 
"  son  of  the  most  energetic  and  masculine  race 
that  ever  applied  godlike  genius  to  the  service 
of  Human  Will,  with  its  winding  wickedness 
and  its  stubborn  grandeur;  descendant  of  the 
great  Visconti,  in  whose  chronicles  lies  the 
History  of  Italy  in  her  palmy  day,  and  in  whose 
rise  was  the  development  of  the  mightiest  in- 
tellect, ripened  by  the  most  relentless  ambition, 
I  come  to  gaze  upon  the  last  star  in  a  darkening 
firmament.  By  this  hour  to-morrow,  space 
shall  know  it  not.  Man !  unless  thj  whole  nature 
change,  thy  days  are  numbered !" 

*•  What  means  this  jargon  ?"  said  the  Prince, 
in  visible  astonishment  and  secret  awe.  "  Comcst 
thou  to  menace  me  in  my  own  halls,  or  wouldst 
thou  warn  me  of  a  danger?  Art  thou  some 
itinerant  mountebank,  or  gome  unguessed-of 
friend  ?  Speak  out,  and  plainly.  What  danger 
threatens  me  ?" 
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"  Zanoni  and  thy  ancestor's  sword,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  the  Prince,  laughing  scorn- 
fully, "I  half  suspected  thee  from  the  first. 
Thou  art  then  the  accomplice  or  the  tool  of  that 
most  dexterous,  but,  at  present,  defeated  char- 
latan ?  And  I  suppose  thou  %nlt  tell  me  that,  if 
I  were  to  release  a  certain  captive  I  have  made, 
the  danger  would  vanish,  and  the  hand  of  the 
dial  would  be  put  back  ?" 

"  Judge  of  me  as  thou  wilt.  Prince  di .   I 

confess  my  knowledge  of  Zanoni.  Thou,  too, 
wilt  know  his  power,  but  not  till  it  consume 
thee.  I  would  save,  therefore  I  warn  thee. 
Uost  thou  ask  me  why  ?  I  will  fell  thee.  CaJist 
thou  remember  to  have  heard  wild  talcs  of  thy 
grandsire? — of  his  desire  for  a  knowledge  thut 
passes  that  of  the  schools  and  cloisters  ?— «f  • 
strange  man  from  the  East,  who  was  his  familiar 
and  master  in  lore,  against  which  the  Vatican 
has,  from   age    to    age,   launched    its    mimic 
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srader  ?  Dost  thou  call  to  mind  the  fortunes 
of  thy  ancestor? — how  he  succeeded  in  youth  to 
little  but  a  name  ? — how,  after  a  career  wild  and 
dissolute  as  thine,  he  disappeared  from  Milan,  a 
pauper,  and  a  self-exile  ? — how,  after  years  spent, 
none  knew  in  what  climes  or  in  what  pursuits, 
he  again  revisited  the  city  where  his  progenitors 
had  reigned  ? — how  with  him  came  this  wise  man 
of  the  East,  the  mystic  Mejnour? — how  they  who 
beheld  him,  beheld  with  amaze  and  fear  that 
time  had  ploughed  no  furrow  on  his  brow ;  that 
youth  seemed  fixed,  as  by  a  spell,  upon  his  face 
uid  form  ?  Dost  thou  not  know  that  from  that 
hour  bis  fortunes  ros&?  Kinsmen  the  most 
remote  died;  estate  upon  estate  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  ruined  noble.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  royalty  of  Austria ;  he  became  the 
guide  of  princes,  the  first  magnate  of  Italy.  He 
founded  anew  the  house  of  which  thou  art  the 
last  lineal  upholder,  and  transferred  his  splendour 
from  Milan  to  the  Sicilian  Realms.  Visions  of 
high   ambition    were   then   present  with   him 
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nightly  and  daily.  Had  be  lived,  Italy  would 
have  known  a  new  dynasty,  and  the  VisconU 
■would  have  reigned  over  Magna-Graxna.  lie 
was  a  man  such  as  the  world  rarely  sees;  but 
his  ends,  too  earthly,  were  at  war  with  the  meani 
he  sought  Had  his  ambition  been  more  or 
less,  he  had  been  worthy  of  a  realm  mightier 
than  the  Caesars  swayed ;  worthy  of  our  solemn 
order;  worthy  of  the  fellowship  of  Mejnour, 
whom  you  now  behold  before  you." 

The  Prince,  who  had  listened  with  deep  and 
breathless  attention  to  the  words  of  his  singular 
guest,  started  from  his  scat  at  his  last  wordf. 
"Impostor!"  he  cried, ."can  you  dare  thua  to 
play  with  my  creduUty  ?  Sixty  years  have 
flown  since  my  grandsire  died ;  were  be 
living  he  had  passed  his  hundred  and  tweD* 
tieth  year ;  and  you,  whose  old  age  is  erect 
and  vigorous,  have  the  assurance  to  pretend  to 
have  been  his  contemporary  I  But  you  bare 
imperfectlyjeamed  your  tale.  You  know  not,  it 
seems,  that  my  grandsire,  wise  and  illustrioui 
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indeed,  In  all  save  his  faith  in  a  charlatan,  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  in  the  very  hour  when 
his  colossal  plans  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
that  Mejnour  was  guilty  of  his  murder." 

«*  Alas  r  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  voice  of 
great  sadness, "  had  he  but  listened  to  Mejnour, 
had  he  but  delayed  the  last  and  most  perilous 
ordeal  of  daring  wisdom  until  the  requisite 
training  and  initiation  had  been  completed, 
your  ancestor  would  have  stood  with  me  upon 
an  eminence  which  the  waters  of  Death  itself 
wash  everlastingly,  but  cannot  overflow.  Your 
gnndsire  resisted  my  fervent  prayers,  disobeyed 
my  most  absolute  commands,  and  in  the  sublime 
rashness  of  a  soul  tliat  panted  for  secrets,  which 
he  who  desires  orbs  and  sceptres  never  can 
obtain,  perished,  the  victim  of  his  own  frenzy." 
"  lie  was  poisioned,  and  Mejnour  fled." 
"  Mejnour  fled  not,"  answered  the  stranger, 
proudly ;  "  Mejnour  could  not  fly  from  danger ; 
for,  to  him,  danger  is  a  thing  long  lefl  behind. 
It  was  the  day  before  the  duke  took  the  fatal 
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draught  which  he  believed  was  to  cuufcr  on  tk- 
mortal,  the  immortal  boon,  tliat  finding  m\ 
poweroverhira  was  gone, I  abandoned  him  tohii 
doom.  But  a  truce  with  this ;  I  love<l  your  gnod- 
sire  !  1  would  save  the  last  of  his  race.  Oppoce 
not  thyself  to  Zanoni.  Oppose  not  ihy  soul  to 
thine  evil  passions.  Draw  back  from  the  pre- 
cipice while  there  is  yet  time.  In  thy  firout, 
and  in  thine  eyes,  I  detect  some  of  that  divins 
glory  which  belonged  to  thy  race.  Thou  hail 
in  thee  some  germs  of  their  hereditary  genius 
but  they  are  choked  up  by  worse  than  thj 
hereditary  vices.  Recollect  that  by  genitu  thj 
house  rose ;  by  vice  it  ever  failed  to  perpetuaH 
its  power.  In  the  laws  which  regulate  die 
I'nivcrse  it  is  decreed,  that  nothing  wicked  caa 
long  endure.  Be  wise,  and  let  history  wan 
thci?.  Thou  standest  on  the  rergc  of  two 
worlds,  the  Past  and  the  Future ;  and  voice! 
from  either  shriek  omen  in  thy  car. 
done.     I  bid  thee  farewell!" 


'I>]ot  so;  thou  shah  not  quit  these  vails.    1 
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make  experiment   of  thy  boasted  power. 
What,  ho  there  ! — ho !" 
The  Prince   shouted;    the  room    was  filied 

»irith  his  minions. 
"  Seize  that  man  I"  he  cried,  pointing  to  the 
spot  which  had  been  filled  by  the  form  of 
Mejnour.  To  bis  inconceivable  amaze  and 
horror,  the  spot  was  vacant  The  mysterious 
stranger  had  vanished  like  a  dream.  But  a 
thin  and  fragrant  mist  undulated,  ia  pale 
volumes,  round  the  walls  of  the  chamber. 
"  Look  to  mj  lord,"  cried  Mascari.  The 
Prince  had  fallen  to  the  floor  insensible.  For 
many  hours  he  seemed  in  a  kind  of  trance. 
When  he  recovered,  he  dismissed  his  attendants, 
and  his  step  was  heard  in  his  chamber,  pacing 

,10  and  fro,  with  heavy  aud  disordered  strides. 

rKot  till  an  hour  before  his  banquet  the  next  day, 
did  he  seem  restored  to  his  wonted  self. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Oimel  come  poss  *io 

Altri  litirar,  st  me  trovar  iion  posso. 

Amint.  At.  i.  Sc.  ii- 


The  sleep  of  Glyndon,  the  night  after  his  las' 


vrho  have  crossed  the  gate  only  to  long 
"^ore  ardently  for  the  penetralia. 

He  dressed  himself,  and  was  relieved  to  find 

'oai  Mervale  had  joined  a  party  of  his  country- 

"ien  on  an  excursion  to  Ischia.  lie  spent  the  heat 

"f  noon  in  thoughtful  solitude,   and  gradually 

the  image  of  Viola  returned  to  his  heart     It 

*u  a  holy — for  it  was  a  human — image.     He 

li«d  resigned  her ;  and  though  he  repented  not, 

he  was  troubled  at  the  thought  that  repentance 

would  have  come  too  late. 

^      He   started   impalicntly  from  his  scat,   and 

'  strode  with  rapid  steps  to  the  humble  abode  of 

the  actress. 

The  distance  was  considerable,  and  the  air 

B  oppressive.      Glyndon    arrived    at    the    door 

breathless  and  heated.    lie  knocked;  no  answer 

came.     Ue  lifted  the  latch,  and  entered.     He 

ascended  the  stairs ;   no  sound,  no  sight  of  life 

met  his  car  and  eye.     In  the  front  chamber,  on 

a  table,  lay  the  guitar  of  the  actress  and  some 

manuscript  parts  in  the  favourite  operas.      lie 
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paused,  and  sununoning  courage,  tapped  at  the 
door  which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  inner  apart- 
ment.    The  door  was  ajar;   and,  bearing  no 
■ound  within,  he  pushed  it  open.     It  was  the 
sleeping  chamber  of  the   young  actress,  that 
holiest  ground  to  a  lover ;    and  well  did  the 
place  become  the  presiding  deity  ;  none  of  the 
tawdry  finery  of  the  profession  was  visible,  on 
the   one  hand;   none  of  the  slovenly  disorder 
common  to  the  humbler  classes  of  the  south,  on 
the  other.     All  was  pure  and  simple ;  even  the 
ornaments  were  those  of  an   innocent  refine- 
ment ;  a  few  books,  placed  carefully  on  shelves, 
a  few  half-faded   flowers  in  an   earthen  viKi 
which  was  modelled  and  painted  in  the  E 
&shion.   The  sunlight  streamed  over  the 
draperies   of  the   bed,   and   a   few   articles  of 
clothing  on   the   chair  beside  it.     Viola  wa 
not  there ;  but  the  nurse ! — was  she  gone  aim? 
He  made   the  house   resoimd  with  the  dum 
of  Gionetta,  but  there  was  not  even  an  echo 
to  reply.      At  last,  as  he  reluctantly  quitted 
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*  ihe  desolate  abode,  he  perceived  Gionetta  com- 
ing towanls  him  from  the  street.  The  poor 
old  woman  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy  on 
teeing  him ;  but,  to  tlieir  mutual  disappoint- 
ment, neither  had  any  cheerful  tidings  or  satis- 
fiKtory  explanation  to  afford  the  other.  Gio- 
netta had  been  aroused  from  her  slumber  the 
night  before  by  the  noise  in  the  rooms  below ; 
hot  ere  she  could  muster  courage  to  descend 
V^iola  was  gone  I  She  found  the  marks  of  viit- 
lence  on  the  door  without  ;  and  all  she  had 
since  been  able  to  leam  in  the  neighlrourhood, 
was,  that  a  Lazzerone,  from  his  nocturnal  rcstitig- 
placc  on  the  Chiaja,  had  seen  by  the  moonlight 
a  carriage  which  he  recognised  as  belonging  to 

the  Prince  di ,  pass  and  repass  that  road 

about  the  first  hour  of  morning.  Glyudon,  on 
gathering,  from  the  confiised  words  and  broken 
nobs  of  the  old  nurse,  the  heads  of  this  account, 
abruptly  left  her  and  repaired  to  the  palace 
of  ZanouL  There  he  was  informed  that  the 
Signor  was  gone  to  the  banquet  of  the  Prince 
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di ,  and  would  not  return  till  late.   Glyndoc 

stood  motionless  with  pcrjjlexity  and  dismay     ■ 
he  knew  not  what  to  believe,  or  how  to 
Even  Mervale  was  not  at  hand  to  advise  hii 
His  conscience  smote  him  bitterly.    He  had  hac^ 
the  power  to  save  the  woman  he  had  loved,  and 
had  forgone  that  jwwer;  but  how  was  it  that  ia 
this  Zanoni  himself  had   failed  ?    IIow  was  it 
that  he  was  gone  to  the  very  banquet  of  the 
ravisher  ?     Could  Zanoni  be  aware  of  what  had 
passed  ?   If  not,  should  he  lose  a  moment  in 
apprising  him  ?     Though   mentally  irresolute, 
no  man  was  more  physically  brave.     He  would 
repair  at  once  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince  him- 
self; and  if  Zanoni  failed  in  the  trust  he  bad 
half   appeared    to    arrogate,   be,   the    humble 
foreigner,  would  demand   the  captive  of  fraud 
and   force,   in  the  very  halls  and   before   the 
assembled  guests  of  the  Prince  di . 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Ardua  Vdllatur  durii  sapientia  scnipis. 

Hadb.  Jon.,  Emblem.  xxxviL 


9  Wz  must  go  back  some  hours  in  the  progress  of 
this  narralive.  It  was  the  first  faint  and  gradual 
break  of  the  summer  dawn ;  and  two  men  stood 

■  in  a  balcony  overhanging  a  garden  fragrant  with 
the  scents  of  the  awakening  flowers.  The  stars 
had  not  yet  left  the  sky — the  birds  were  yet 

■  silent  on  the  boughs;  all  was  still,  hushed,  and 
tranquil;  but  how  different  the  tranquillity  of 
reviving  day  from  the  solemn  repose  of  night ! 
In  the  music  of  silence  there  are  a  thousand 
variations.  These  men,  who  alone  seemed 
awake  in  Naples,  were  Zanoni  and  the  myste- 
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rious  stranger,  who  h  ad  but  an  hour  or  two  ago 

startled  the  Prince  di  in  his  voluptuous 

palace. 

"  No,"  said  the  latter;  "hadst  thou  delayed 
the   acceptance  of  the    Arch    Gift  until  thou 
hadst  attained  to  the  years,  and  passed  through 
all  the  desolate  bereavements,  that  chilled  and 
seared  myself  ere  my  researches  had  made  it 
mine^    thuu    wouldst   have   escaped    the   curse 
of  which  thou  com  plainest  now,  thou  wouldit 
not  have  mourned  over  the  brevity  of  human 
affection  as  compared  to  the  duration  of  thine 
own   existence;    for   thou    wouldst    have   8ai^ 
vived  the  very  desire  and  dream  of  the  Ion 
of  woman.     Brightest,  and,  but  for  that  error, 
perhaps  the  loftiest,  of  the  secret  and  solemn 
race  that  fills  up  the  interval  in  creation  be- 
tween mankind  and  the  children  of  the  Em- 
pyreal, age  after  age  wilt  thou  rue  the  splendid 
folly  which  made  thee  ask  to  carry  the  beauty 
and  the  passions  of  youth  into  the  dreary  grui- 
deur  of  eartlily  immortality." 
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I  do  not  repent,   nor   shall  I,"  answered 
ZanooL     "  Tlie  transport  and  the  sorrow,  so 
W    wildly  blended,  which  have  at  intervals  diver- 
sified my  doom,  are  better  than  the  calm  and 
bloodless  tenour  of  thy  solitary  way.   Thou,  who 

■  lovest  nothing,  hutest  nothing,  feelest  nothing ; 
and  walkcst  the  world  with  the  noiseless  and 
joyless  footsteps  of  a  dream  P 

"  You  mistake,"  replied  he  who  had  owned 

the  name  of  Mejnonr, — "  though  I  care  not  for 

love,  and  am  dead  to  every  passion  that  agitates 

the  sons  of  clay,  I  am  not  deatl  to  dieir  more 

serene  enjoyments.    I  carry  down  the  stream  of 

the  countless  years,  not  the  turbulent  desires  of 

B  jouth — but  the  calm  and  spiritual  delights  of 

^Pll^     Wisely    and    deliberately    I    abandoned 

m  youth  for  ever  when  I  separated  my  lot  from 

m  men.     Let  us  not  envy  or  reproach  each  other. 

■  I  w^ould  have  saved  ibis  Neapolitan,  Zanoni, 
(since  so  it  now  pleases  thee  to  be  called,)  partly 
because  his  grand^ire  was  but  divided  by  the 
last  aity  barrier  from  our  own  brotherhoo<l — 
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partly  because  I  know  that  in  the  man  himsel 
lurk   the   elements  of  ancestral    courage 
power,  which  in  earlier  life  would  have  filti 
him   for  one  of  us.     Earth  holds  but  few 
whom  nature  has  given  the  qualities  that  cai=~3 
bear  the  ordeal  !     But  time  and  excess,  tha^C 
have  thickened  the  grosser  senses,  have  bluntecJ 
the  imagination.     I  relinquish  him  to  his  doom.'* 
"  And  still,  then,  Mejnour,  you  cherish  the 
desire  to  revive  otu*  order,  limited  now  to  out* 
selves  alone,  by  new  converts  and  allies ;  siurlv 
— surely — thy  experience  might  have  taught 
thee,  that  scarcely  once  in  a  thousand  years  ii 
bom  the  being  who  can  pass  tlirough  the  hor- 
rible gates  that  lead  into  the  worlds  without.    Is 
not  thy  path  already  strewed  with  thy  victims? 
Do  not  their  ghastly  faces  of  agony  and  fear— 
the  blood-stained  suicide,  the  raving  maniac — 
rise  before  thee,  and  warn  what  is  yet  left  tu 
thee  of  human  sympathy  from  thy  insane  ui' 
bition  ?" 
"  Nay,"  answered   Mejnour;    "have   I 
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had  success   to  counterbalance  failure?     And 
can  I  forego  this  lofty  and  august  hope,  worthy 
alone  of  our  high  condition — the  hope  to  form 
a  mighty  and  numerous  race  with  a  force  and 
power  sufficient  to  |K;rmit  them  to  acknowledge 
to  mankind  their  majestic  conquests  and  do- 
minion— to  become  the  true  lords  of  this  planet 
— invaders,  perchance  of  othere, — masters  of  the 
inimical  and  malignant  tribes  by  which  at  this 
moment  we  are  surrounded, — a  race  that  may 
proceed,  in  their  deathless  destinies,  from  stage 
to  stage   of  celestial   glory,   and   rank  at  last 
amongst   the    nearest   ministraiits   and   agents 
gathered  round  the  Tlirone  of  Thrones  ?   What 
matter  a  thousand  victims  for  one  convert  to  our 
band?     And  you,  Zanoni," continued  Mcjnour, 
after  a  pause — "you,  even  you,  should  this  affec- 
tion for  a  mortal  beauty  that  you  have  dared, 
despite   yourself,  to   cherish,  be  more  than  a 
passing  fancy—  should  it,  once   admittcil   into 
your  inmost  nature,  partake  of  its  bright  and 
enduring  essence — even  you   may   brave  all 
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things  to  raise  the  beloved  one  into  your  cqooL 
Nay,  interrupt  me  not  Can  you  see  sickness 
menace  her — danger  hover  around — years  creep 
on — the  eyes  grow  dim — the  beauty  fade — 
while  the  heart,  youthful  still,  clings  and  fastens 
round  your  own, — can  you  see  this,  and  know 
it  is  yours  to " 

"  Cease  I"  cried  Zanoni,  fiercely.  "  What  is 
all  other  fate  as  compared  to  the  death  of  terror ' 
What !  when  the  coldest  sage — the  most  heated 
enthusiast — the  hardiest  warrior,  with  his  nerves 
of  iron — have  beea  found  dead  in  their  beds, 
with  straiiiiug  eyeballs  and  horrent  hair,  at  the 
first  step  of  the  Dread  Progress, —  thinkcst  thou 
that  this  weak  woman — ^fix)m  whose  cheek  a 
sound  at  the  window,  the  screech  of  the  night- 
owl,  the  sight  of  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  man's 
sword,  would  start  the  colour — could  brave  one 

glance  of Away  I — the  very  thought  of  such 

sights  for  her  makes  even  myself  a  coward  I" 

"  When  you  told  her  you  loved  her — when 
you  clasped  her  to  your  breast,  you  renounced 
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all  power  to  foresee  her  future  lot,  or  protect  her 
from  harm.  Henceforth  to  her  you  are  human, 
and  human  only.  How  know  you,  then,  to 
what  you  may  be  tempted? — how  know  you 
what  her  curiosity  may  leam  and  her  courage 
brave  ?  But  enough  of  this — ^you  are  bent  on 
your  pursuit?" 

«  The  fiat  has  gone  forth." 

"  And  to-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow,  at  this  hour,  our  bark  will  be 
boimding  over  yonder  ocean,  and  the  weight  of 
ages  will  have  fallen  from  my  heart !  I  com- 
passionate thee,  O  foolish  sage, — thou  hast  given 
up  thy  youth !" 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


Alcu.  Thou  always  speakest  riddles.  Tell  me  if  ihou 
an  lliul  Ibunlain  orwiiicli  Bernard  Lord  Trevizan  writ? 

Merc.  I  am  not  that  founlain,  bin  I  am  (lie  waier.  Tlie 
fountain compa5!ie(h  me  about. — Sandivooids,  Xtw  LigM 
of  Akiiymy. 


The  Prince  di  was  not  a  man   whoBf^ 

Naples  could  suppose  to  be  addicted  to  super- 
stitious fancies.  Stilt,  in  the  south  of  Italv, 
there  was  then,  and  there  still  lingers,  a  certain 
spirit  of  credulity,  which  may,  ever  and  anon, 
be  visible  amidst  the  boldest  dogmas  of  their 
philusophcrs  and  sceptics.  In  his  childhood 
the  Prince  had  learned  strange  tales  of  the  am- 
bition, the  genius,  and  the  career  of  his  grand- 
sire, — and  secretly,  perhaps  influenced  by  an- 


**^*^  exampISni^^^fier  youth  he  himself 

^***^wed  science,  not  only  through  her  legiti- 

^'^te   course,   but   her   antiquated  and  erratic 

^^i^dings.    I  have,  indeed,  been  shewn  in  Naples 

*  lUtle  volume,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the 

I'lsconti,  and  ascribed  to  the  nobleman  I  refer 
^0,  which   treats  of  alchyniy  in  a  spirit  half 
mocking  and  half  reverential. 
Pleasure  soon  distracted  him  from  such  specu- 
lations, and  his  talents,  which  were  unquestion- 
ably great,  were  wholly  perverted  to  extravagant 
intrigues,  or  to  the  embellishment  of  a  gorgeous 
K  ostentation  with  something  of  classic  grace.  Ilis 
immense  wealth,  his  imperious  pride,  his  un- 

■  scrupulous  and  daring  character,  made  him  an 
object  of  no  inconsiderable  fear  to  a  feeble  and 
timid  court ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  indolent 
government  willingly  connived  at  excesses  which 
allured  him  at  least  from  ambition.  The  strange 
y  visit,  and  yet  more  strange  departure,  of  Mejnour, 
filled  the  breast  of  the  Neajwlitan  with  awe  and 
wonder,  against  which  all  the  haughty  arrogance 
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and  learned  scepticism  of  his  maturcr  manhood 
combated  in  vain.     The  apparition  of  Mejnour 
served,  indeed,  to  invest  Zanoni  with  acbararlcr 
in  which  the  Prince  had  not  hitherto  regarded 
him.     lie  felt  a  strange  alarm  at  the  t\vs\  be 
had  braved — at  tlie  foe  he  had  provoked.  When, 
a  little  before  his  banquet,  he  had  resumed  his 
self-possession,  it  was  with  a  fell  and  gloomt 
resolution  that  he  brooded  over  the  perfidioos 
schemes  he  liad  previously  formed.     He  felt  u 
if  the  death  of  the   mysterious    Zanoni   were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life, 
and  if  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  rivalry  he  bad 
determined  on  the  fate  of  Zanoni,  the  waraiii^ 
of  Mejnour  only  served  to  confirm  his  resolve. 

"  We  will  try  if  his  magic  can  invent  an  anti- 
dote to  the  bane,"  said  he,  half  aloud,  and  with 
a  stem  smile,  as  he  summoned  Mascari  to  his 
presence.  The  poison  which  the  Prince,  with 
his  own  hands,  mixed  into  the  wine  intended 
for  his  guest,  was  compounded  from  materials, 
the  secret  of  which  had  been  one  of  the  prondeK 


-looms  of  that  able  and  evil  race,  which  gave 
to  Italy  her  wisest  and  guiltiest  tyrants.  Its 
operation  was  quick,  yet  not  sudden — it  pro- 
duced no  pain — it  left  on  the  fomi  no  grim 
ctmrulsion,  on  the  skin  no  purpling  spot,  to 
aronse  suspicion, — ^you  might  have  cut  and 
carved  every  membrane  and  fibre  of  the  corpse, 
but  the  sharpest  eyes  of  the  leech  would  not 
have  detected  the  presence  of  the  subtle  life- 
queller.  For  twelve  hours  the  victim  felt 
nothing,  save  a  joyous  and  elated  exhilaration 
of  the  blood — a  delicious  languor  followed,  the 
nire  forerunner  of  apoplexy.  No  lancet  then 
could  save  I  Apoplexy  had  run  much  in  the 
famihes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Visconli ! 
The  hour  of  the  feast  arrived — the  guests 
bled.  There  were  the  flower  of  the  Nea- 
politan teignorie,  the  descendants  of  the  Norman, 
the  Teuton,  the  Goth ;  for  Naples  had  then  a 
nobility,  but  derived  it  from  the  North,  which 
has  indeed  been  the  Nutrix  Leonntn,  the  niu-se 
of  the  lion-hearted  chivalry  of  the  world. 
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Last  of  the  guests  came  Zanoni;  and  the 
crowd  gave  way  as  the  dazzling  foreigner  moved 
along  to  the  lord  of  the  palace.  The  Prince 
greeted  him  with  a  meaning  smile,  to  which 
Zanoni  answered  by  a  whisper — "  lie  who 
plays  with  loaded  dice  does  not  always  win." 

The  Prince  bit  his  lip ;  and  Zanoni,  passing 
on,  seemed  deep  in  conversation  with  the  fawn- 
ing Mascari. 

"  Who  is  the  Prince's  heir  ?"  asked  the  GuesL 

"  A  distant  relation  on  the  mother's  side ; 
with  his  excellency,  dies  the  male  line." 

"  Is  the  heir  present  at  our  host's  banquet  ?" 

"  No ;  they  are  not  friends." 

"  No  matter;  he  will  be  here  to-morrow T 

Mascari  stared  in  surprise ;  but  the  signal  for 
the  banquet  was  given,  and  the  guests  were 
marshalled  to  the  board.  As  was  the  custom 
then,  the  feast  took  place  not  long  after  mid-day. 
It  was  a  long  oval  hall,  the  whole  of  one  side 
opening  by  a  mai'ble  colonnade  upon  a  court  or 
garden,  in  which  the  eye  rested  gratefully  upon 
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cool  foiintaias  and  statues  of  whitest  marble, 
iialf  sheltered  bj  orange  trees.  Every  art  that 
laxury  could  invent  to  give  freshness  and  cool- 
ness to  the  languid  and  brcezeless  heat  of  the 
day  without  (a  day  on  which  the  breath  of  the 
sirocco  was  abroad)  had  been  called  into  exist- 
ence. Artificial  currents  of  lur  through  invisible 
tubes,  silken  blinds  waving  to  and  fro  as  if  to 
cheat  the  senses  into  the  belief  of  an  April 
wind,  and  miniature ^'cfa  (Teau  in  each  comer  of 
the  apartment,  gave  to  the  Italians  the  same 
sense  of  exhilaration  and  comfort  (if  I  may  use 
the  word)  which  the  well-drawn  curtains  and 
the  blazing  hearth  afford  to  the  children  of 
colder  climes. 

The  conversation  was  somewhat  more  lively 
and  intellectual  than  is  common  amongst  the 
languid  pleasure-hunters  of  the  South ;  for  the 
Prince,  himself  accomplished,  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance not  only  amongst  the  heanx  etj>rits 
of  his  own  country,  but  amongst  the  gay 
foreigners  who  adorned  and  relieved  the  mono- 
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tony  of  the  Neapolitan  circles.  There  were 
present  two  or  three  of  the  brilliant  Frenchmen 
of  the  old  regime,  who  had  already  emigrated 
from  the  advancing  revolution,  and  their  peculiar 
turn  of  thought  and  wit  was  well  calculated  for 
the  nteridian  of  a  society  that  made  the  Dolct 
far  niente  at  once  its  philosophy  and  its  faith. 
The  Prince,  however,  was  more  silent  than 
usual;  and  when  he  sought  to  rouse  himself 
his  sjiirils  were  forced  and  exaggerated.  To 
the  manners  of  his  host,  those  of  Zanoni  afforded 
a  striking  contrast.  The  bearing  of  this  singular 
{>crson  was  at  all  times  characterized  by  a  calm 
and  polished  ease,  which  was  attributed  by  the 
courtiers  to  the  long  habit  of  society.  He  could 
scarcely  be  called  gay;  yet  few  persons  more 
tended  to  animate  the  general  spirits  of  a  con- 
vivial circle.  He  seemed,  by  a  kind  of  intuition, 
to  eUcit  from  each  companion  the  qualities  in 
which  he  most  excelled ;  and  if  occasionally  a 
certain  tone  of  latent  mockery  characterized  his 
remarks  upon  the  topics  on  which  the  conversar 


lion  fell,  it  seeH^SS^^Km  who  took  nothing  in 
earnest  to  be  the  language  both  of  wit  and 
'wisdom.  To  the  Frenchmen  in  particular  there 
yn»  something  startling  in  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  minutest  events  in  their  own  capital 
and  country,  and  his  profound  penetration 
(e\4nced  but  in  epigrams  and  sarcasms)  into  the 
eminent  characters  who  were  then  playing  n 
part  upon  the  great  stage  of  Ccmtinental  intrigue. 
It  was  while  this  conversation  grew  animated, 
and  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  that  Glyndon 
arrived  at  the  palace.  The  porter,  perceiving 
.  by  bis  dress  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  told  him  that  his  Excellency  was  en- 
gaged, and  on  no  account  could  lie  disturbed ; 
and  Glyndon  then,  for  the  first  time,  became 
aware  how  strange  and  embarrassing  was  the 
duty  be  had  taken  on  himself.  To  force  an 
entrance  into  the  banquet  hall  of  a  great  and 
powerful  noble,  surrounded  by  the  rank  of 
Naples,  and  to  arraign  him  for  what  to  his  boon 
eampanions  would  appear  but  an  act  of  gal- 
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lantry,  was  an  exploit  that  coiild  not  fail  to  be 
at  once  ludicrous  and  impotent.  He  mused  a 
moment ;  and  slipping  a  piece  of  gold  into  the 
porter's  hand,  said  that  he  was  commissioned  to 
seek  the  Signor  Zanoni  upon  an  errand  of  life 
and  death ;  and  easily  won  his  way  across  the 
court,  and  into  the  interior  boildhig.  He  passed 
up  the  broad  staircase,  and  the  voices  and  merri- 
ment of  the  revellers  smote  his  ear  at  a  distance. 
At  the  enU'ance  of  the  reception-rooms  he  found 
a  page,  whom  he  despatched  with  a  message  to 
ZanonL  The  page  did  the  errand ;  and  Zanoni, 
on  hearing  the  whispered  name  of  Glyndon, 
turned  to  his  host. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  an  English  friend  of 
mine,  the  Signor  Glyndon  (not  imknowQ  by 
name  to  your  Excellency)  waits  without — the 
business  must  indeed  be  urgent  on  which  he  has 
sought  mc  in  such  an  hour.  You  will  forgive 
my  momentary  absence." 

"  Nay,  Signor,"  answered  the  Prince,  cour- 
teously, but  with  a  sinister  smile  on  his  couDtc- 
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***«ice,  "  would  it  not  be  better  for  your  friend 

^  join  us?     An  Englishman  is  welcome  every- 

"^oere;  and  even  were  he  a  Dutchman,  your 

**iend8hip  would  invest  his  presence  with  attrac- 

^'JD,     Pray    his    attendance, — we    would    not 

•pare  you  even  for  a  moment" 

Zanoni    bowed— the    page    was    despatched 
^th  all  flattering  messages  to  Giyndon — a  seat 

»t]ext  to   Zanoni  was  placed  for  him,  and  the 
jToung  Englishman  entered. 
"  You  are  most  welcome,  sir.     I  trust  your 
business  to  our  illustrious  guest  is  of  good  omen 
and  pleasant  import.     If  you  bring  evil  news, 
defer  it,  I  pray  you." 
H     Glyndon's   brow    was   sullen ;    and   he    was 
^^Uwat  to  startle  the  guests  by  his  reply,  when 
~  Zanoni,   touching  his  arm  significantly,  whis- 
pered  in    English — "  I   know    why   you    have 
(uught  me.    Be  silent,  and  witness  what  ensues." 
"  You    know,  then,  that  Viola,  whom  you 
boasted    you   bad    the    power   to   save    from 
danger — " 

Tou.  n.  B 
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"  Is  in  this  house  I — -yes.  I  tnow  also  that 
JIurder  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  our  host.  But 
liw  fate  is  now  separated  fioin  hers  for  ever;  and 
the  mirror  which  glasses  it  to  mj  eye  is  clear 
tliroiigh  the  steams  of  blood.  Be  still,  and 
lenrn  the  fate  that  awaits  the  wicked !"  j 

"  My  Liord,"  said  Zanoni,  speaking  aloud, 
"  (he  Signor  Glyndon  has  indeed  brought  roe 
tidings,  not  wholly  unexpected-  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  Naples — an  additional  motive  to  make 
the  most  of  tlie  present  hour." 

"  xVnd  what,  if  I  may  venture  to  ask,  may  be 
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"IVue  j^osophyl"  exclaimed  the  Prince. 
"'Not  to  admire^  was  the  Roman's  maxim; 
'Never  to  mourn,'  is  mine.  There  is  nothing  in 
1^  to  griere  for,  save,  indeed,  Signor  Zanoni, 
vlien  some  yoong  beauty  on  whom  we  have  set 
oar  heart,  slips  from  our  grasp.  In  such  a  mo- 
Dmt  we  have  need  of  all  our  wisdom,  not  to 
nccnmb  to  despair,  and  shake  hands  with  death. 
What  say  you,  Signor?  You  smile!  Such 
never  could  be  your  lot  Pledge  me  in  a  sen- 
timent— '  Long  life  to  the  fortunate  lover — a 
quick  release  to  the  baffled  suitor  I' " 

"  I  pledge  you,"  said  Zanoni.  And  as  the 
&tal  wine  was  poured  into  his  glass,  he  re- 
peated, fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Prince,  "  I  pledge 
yon,  even  in  this  wine !" 

He  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips.  The  Prince 
^med  ghastly  pale  while  the  gaze  of  his  Guest 
'^ntupon  him,  with  an  intent  and  stem  bright- 
ness beneath  which  the  conscience-stricken  host 
^wered  and  quailed.  Not  till  he  had  drained 
E  2 
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the  draught,  and  replaced  the  glass  upon  the 
Ijoard,  did  Zanoni  turn  his  eyes  from  the  Prince  ; 
and  he  then  said,  "  Your  wine  has  been  kept 
too  long ;  it  has  lost  its  virtues.  It  might  dis- 
agree with  many,  but  do  not  fear;  it  will  not 
harm  me.  Prince.  Signor  Mascari,  you  are  a 
judge  of  the  grape ;  will  you  favour  us  with 
your  opinion  ?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Mascari,  with  well-aiFected 
composure,  "  I  like  not  the  wines  of  Cyprus ; 
they  are  heating.  Perhaps  Signor  Glyndon 
may  not  have  the  same  distaste  ?  The  English 
are  said  to  love  their  potations  warm  and  pun- 
gent." 

"  Do  you  wish  my  friend  also  to  taste  the 
wine.  Prince?"  said  Zanoni.  "  Recollect,  all 
cannot  drink  it  with  the  same  impunity  as  my- 
self." 

"  No,"  said  the  Prince,  hastily ;  "  if  you  do 
not  recommend  the  wine.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we   should   constrain   our    guests !     My   Lord 
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^^*le,"  turning    to    one   of  the    Frenclimen  ; 

yours  18  the  true  soil  of  Bacchus.  What  think 

you  of  this  cask  from  Burgundy  ?    Has  it  borne 

re  journey  ?" 
"  Ah,"  said  Zanoni,  "  let  us  change  both  the 
"ine  and  the  theme." 

With  that,  Zanoni  grew  yet  more  animated 
and  brilliant.  Never  did  wit  more  sparkling, 
aiiy,  exhilarating,  flash  from  the  lips  of  re%'c!ler. 
His  spirits  fascinated  ail  present  —  even  the 
Prince  himself  even  Giyndon, — with  a  strange 
and  wild  contagion.  The  former,  indeed,  whom 
the  words  and  gaze  of  Zanoni,  when  he  drained 

(the  poison,  had  filled  with  fearful  misgivings, 
now  hailed  in  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  his  wit 
a  certain  sign  of  the  operation  of  the  bane.  The 
H^vine  circulated  fast ;  hut  none  seemed  conscious 
of  its  effects.  One  by  one  the  rest  of  the  party 
fell  into  a  charmed  and  spell-bound  silence,  as 
Zanoni  continued  to  pour  forth  sally  upon 
L sully,  talc  upon  talc.     They  hung  on  his  words, 
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tliey  almost  held  their  breath  to  listen.  Yet, 
how  bitter  was  his  mirth  ! — bow  full  of  contempt 
for  the  triflers  present,  and  for  the  trifles  which 
made  their  life. 

Night  came  on ;  the  room  grew  dim,  and  the 
feast  had  lasted  several  hours  longer  than  was 
the  customary  duration  of  similar  entertainments 
ut  that  day.  Still  the  guests  stirred  not,  and 
still  Zanoiii  continued,  with  glittering  eye  and 
mocking  lip,  to  lavish  his  stores  of  intellect  and 
anecdote;  when  suddenly  the  moon  rose,  and 
shed  its  rays  over  the  flowers  and  fountains  in  the 
court  without,  leaving  the  room  itself  half  in  sha- 
dow and  half  tinged  by  a  quiet  and  ghostly  light 

It  was  then  that  Zanoni  rose.  "  Well,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "  we  have  not  yet  wearied 
our  host,  I  hope  ;  and  his  garden  offers  a  new 
temptation  to  protract  our  stay.  Have  you  no 
musicians  among  your  train,  Prince,  that  might 
regale  our  ears  while  we  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
your  orange  trees  ?" 
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excellent  thought!"  said  the  Prince. 

^aacari,  sec  to  the  music." 

The  party  rose  simultaneously  to  adjourn  to 
*^e  garden;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
effect  of  the  wine  they  had  drunk  seemed  to 
n)ake  itself  felt 

With  flushed  cheeks  and  unsteady  steps  they 
came  into  the  open  air,  which  tended  yet  more 
to  stimulate  that  glowing  fever  of  the  grape.  As 
if  to  make  up  for  the  silence  with  which  the 
guests  had  hitherto  listened  to  Zanoni,  every 
tongue  was  now  loosened — every  man  talked,  no 
man  listened.  There  was  something  wild  and 
fearful  in  the  contrast  between  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  night  and  scene,  and  the  hubbub  and 
clamour  of  these  disorderly  roysters.  One  of 
the  Frenchmen,  In  especial,  the  young  Due  de 

R ,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of 

all  the  quick,  vivacious,  and  irascible  tempera- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  was  particularly  noisy 
and  excited.  And  as  circumstances,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  is  still  preser\-ed  among 
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certain  circles  of  Naples,  rendered  it  afterwards 
necessary  that  the  Due  should  himself  give 
evidence  of  what  occurred,  I  will  here  translate 
the  short  account  be  drew  up,  and  which  was 
kindly  submitted  to  me  some  few  years  ago 
by  my  accomplished  and  lively  friend,  il  Cava- 
liere  di  B . 


"  I  never  remember,"  writes  the  Due,  "  to 
have  felt  my  spirits  so  excited  as  on  that  even- 
ing ;  we  were  like  so  many  boys  released  from 
school,  jostling  each  other  as  we  reeled  or  ran 
down  the  flight  of  seven  or  eight  stairs  that  led 
from  the  colonnade  into  the  garden,  —  some 
laughing,  some  whooping,  some  scolding,  some 
babbling.  The  wine  had  brought  out,  as  it 
were,  each  man's  inmost  character.  Some  were 
loud  and  quarrelsome,  others  sentimental  and 
whining ;  some  whom  we  had  hitherto  thought 
dull,  most  mirthful ;  some  whom  we  had  ever 
regarded  as  discreet  and  taciturn,  most  garrulous 
and  uproarious.     I  remember  that  in  the  midst 
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our  clamorous   gfticty,  my   eye    fell    upon 
"ie     cavalier,    Signor   Zanoni,   whose  conver- 
^*^ion  had  so  enchanted   us  all ;  and  I  felt  a 
^'^riain  chill  come  over  me  to  perceive  that  he 
*ore  the  same  calm  and  unsympatbizing  smile 
**pon  his  countenance  which  had  characterized 
Hin  his  singular  and  curious  stories  of  the  Court 
ofLouis  XIV.     I  felt,  indeed,  half  inclined  to 
•Belt  a  quarrel  with  one  w^hose  composure  was 
almost  an  insult  to  our  disorder.     Nor  was  such 
ao  effect  of  this  irritating  and  mocking  tran- 
quillity confined  to  myself  alone.     Several   of 
^le  party  have  told  me  since,  that,  on  looking  at 
Zanoni,  they  felt  their  blood  yet  more  heated, 
gaiety  change  to  resentment.  There  seemed 
his  icy  smile  a  very  charm  to  wound  vanity 
id  provoke  rage.     It  was  at  this  moment  that 
Prince  came  up  to  me,  and,  passing  his  arm 
Ito  mine,  led  me  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 
had  certainly  indulged  in  the  same  excess 
I  ounelves,  but  it  did  not  produce  the  same 
of  noisy  excitement.     There  was,  on  the 
E  3 


t)ld  arrogance  and  sup^" 
cilious  scorn  in  his  bearing  and  language,  wh/'c.^^' 
even  while  affecting  so  much  caressing  courta^^^ 
towards  me,  roused  my  self-love  against  him.^     j. 
He  seemed  as  if  Zanoni  had  infected  him;  vdS^"'^ 
in  imitating  the  manner  of  his  guest,  he  s«ir- 
])asscd  the  original.     lie  rallied  me  on  some 
court  gossip  which  had  honoured  my  name  bj 
associating  it  with  a  certain  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinguished Sicilian  lady,  and  affected  to  tiesl 
with  contempt  that  which,  had  it  been  true,  I 
should   have  regarded  as  a  boasU     He  spoke, 
indeed,  as  if  he  himself  had  gathered  all  the 
flowers  of  Naples,  and  Icfl  us  foreigners  only 
the  gleanings  he  had  scorned.     At  this,  my  na- 
tural and  national  gallauU'y  was  piqued,  and  I 
retorted  by  some  sarcasms   that  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  spared  had  my  blood  been  cooler. 
He  laughed  heartily,  and  left  me  in  a  strange 
fit  of  resentment  and  anger.     Perhaps  (I  mait 
own  the  truth)  the  wine  had  produced  iu  me  a 
wild  disix)sition  to  take  offence   and  provoke 
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•jxiarrcl.     As  the  Prince  left  mc,  I  turned,  and 
«a^^  Zanoni  at  my  side. 

*•  '  The  Prince  is  a  braggart,'  said  he,  with 
Uie  same  smile  that  displeased  me  before.   '  He 
^ould  monopolize  all  fortune  and  all  love.     Let 
••s  take  our  revenge.' 
**'Andhow?' 

*'  *  He  has,  at  this  moment,  in  his  house  the 
"^^ost  enchanting  singer  in  Naples — the  cele- 
^«^ted  Viola  Pisani.  She  is  here,  it  is  true,  not 
^y  her  own  choice ;  he  carried  her  hither  by 
*c»rce,  but  he  will  pretend  that  she  adores  him. 
-tiCt  us  insist  on  his  producing  this  secret  trea- 

•ttre,  and  when  she  enters,  the  Due  dc  R 

Can  have  no  doubt  that  his  flatteries  and  atten- 
tions will  charm  the  lady,  and  provoke  all  the 
jealous  fears  of  our  host  It  would  be  a  fair 
revenge  upon  his  imperious  self-conceit.' 

"  This  suggestion  dehghted  mc.  I  hastened 
to  the  Prince.  At  that  instant  the  musicians 
had  just  commenced  ;  I  waved  my  hand,  ordered 
the  music  to  stop,  and  addressing  the  Prince, 


who  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
gayest  groups,  complained  of  his  want  of  h 
tality  in  affording  to  us  such  poor  proficients 
the  art,  while  he  reserved  for  his  own  solace  thr^ 
lute  and  voice  of  the  first  jierforrner  in  Naples 
I  demanded,  half  laughingly,  half  seriously,  thai 
he  should   produce   the  Pisani.     My  demand 
was  received  with   shouts  of  applause  by  the 
rest     We  drowned  the  replies  of  our  host  with 
uproar,  and  would  hear  no  denial.     '  Gentle- 
men," at  last  said  the  Prince,  when  he  could 
obtain  an  audience,  •  even  were  I  to  aesent  to 
your  proposal,  I  could  not  induce  the  Signors 
to    present    herself  before    an   aasemblagc 
riotous  as  they  arc  noble.     You  have  too  mud 
chivalry  to  use  compulsion  with  her,  though  the 

Due  de  R forgets  himself  sufficiently  to 

administer  it  to  me.' 

"  I  was  stung  by  this  taunt,  however  well 
deserved.  '  Prince,'  said  I,  •  I  have  for  the  in- 
delicacy of  compulsion  so  illustrious  an  example, 
that  I  cannot  hesitate  to  pursue  the  path  hu- 
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"ovired  by  your  own  footsteps.  All  Naples 
*^ows  tliat  the  Pisani  despises  at  once  your 
golt]  and  your  love — that  force  alone  could  have 
**Ought  her  under  your  roof;  and  that  you 
"sftise  to  produce  her,  because  you  fear  her 
*^niplaints,  and  know  enough  of  the  chivalry 
Jour  vanity  anccis  at  to  feel  assured  that  the 
K'ititlemen  of  France  are  not  more  disposed  to 
Worship  beauty  than  to  defend  it  from  wrong." 
*'  '  You  speak  well,  sir,'  said  Zanuni,  gravely. 

lT>e  Prince  dares  not  produce  his  piize  !' 
**  The  Prince  remained  speechless  for  a  few 
***oments,  as  if  with  indignation.  At  last  he 
'^t^ke  out  into  expressions  the  most  injurious 
**wi  insulting  against  Signor  Zanoni  and  my- 
**^IC  Zanoni  replied  not ;  I  was  more  hot  and 
Ka»tj.  The  guests  appeared  to  delight  in  our 
dispute.     None,    except    Mascari,    whom    we 

pushed  aside  and  disdained  to  hear,  strove  to 

conciliate ;  some  took  one  side,  some  another. 

The  issue  may  be  well  foreseen.     Swords  were 
iled  for  and  procured.     Two  were  offered  me 


In  the  above  memorial,  the  reader  will  find 
the  most  exact  and  minute  account  yet  given  of 
an  event  which  created  the  most  Uvely  sensation 
at  Naples  in  that  day. 

GljTidon   had   tiiken  no  part  iu  the  affray, 
neither  had  he  participated  largely  in    the  ex- 
cesses of  the  revel.     For  his  exemption  firom 
both,  he  was  perhaps  indebted  to  the  whispered 
exhortations   of  ZanonL.     When  the  last  rose 
from  the  corpse,  and  withdrew  from  that  scene 
of  confusion,  Glyndun  remarked  that  in  passing 
the  crowd  he  touched  Mascari  on  the  shoulder,      ^~, 
and  said  something  which  the    Englishman  did      -fc^ 
not  overhear.     Glyndon  followed  Zanoni  into      *-^ 
the  banquet-room,  which,  save  where  the  moon-    — '^ 
light  slept  on  the  marble  floor,  was  wrapt  in  the 
sad   and  gloomy  shadows    of    the    advancing 
night. 

"  How  could  you  foretel  this  fearful  event? 
He  fell  not  by  your  arm !"  said  Glyndon,  in  a 
tremulous  and  hollow  tone. 

"  The  general  who  calculates  on  the  victory 
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'^^y  feet,  bathed  in  bis  blood,  and  Zanoni  bend- 
^'ig  over  bim  and  whispering  in  his  car.  That 
"•ght  cooled  us  all.  The  strife  ceased  ;  we  ga- 
^«*ered  in  shame,  remorse,  and  horror  round  our 
'**~feted  host — but  it  was  too  late — his  eyes  rolled 
•  '^^arfully  in  his  bead.  I  have  seen  many  men 
*iie,  but  never  one  who  wore  such  horror  on 
■*is  countenance.  At  last,  all  was  over  1  Zanoni 
*<»se  from  the  corpse,  and,  taking,  with  great 
Composure,  the  sword  from  my  hand,  said, 
Oalmly — '  Ye  are  witnesses,  gentlemen,  that  the 
l*rince  brought  his  fate  upon  himself.  The  last 
of  that  illustrious  house  has  perished  in  a  brawl.' 

I"  I  saw  no  more  of  Zanoni.  I  hastened  to 
our  envoy  to  narrate  the  event,  and  abide  the 
issue.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  illustrious  heir  of  the  unfortu- 
nate nobleman,  for  the  lenient  and  generous,  yet 
just,  interpretation  put  upon  a  misfortune,  the 
memory  of  which  will  afflict  me  to  the  last  hour 


of  my  life. 


(Signed)     "  Lens  Victor,  Dec  de  R.' 


\ 


being  could  ^nTCrnn^moaToklinary  cre^^ 
and  the  meanest  instruments  into  the  agcnc^ 
of  his  inscrutable  will ;  yet  if"  so,  wliy  have  pe 
mitted  the  capture  of  Viola  ?     Why  not  h«r' 
prevented   the  crime,  rather  than  punish  tht 
criminal  ?     And  did  Zanoni  really  feel  love  foi 
Viola?      Love,  and  yet  offer  to  resign  herlo^^^^ 
himself;    to  a  rival  whom  his  arts  could  not  -^^ 
have  failed  to  baffle.     He  no  longer  reverted    ^^ 
to  the  belief  that  Zanoni  or  Viola  had  sought  to 
dupe  him  into  marriage.  His  fear  and  reverence 
for  the  former  now  forbade  the  notion  of  so  poor 
an  imposture.     Did  he  any  longer  love  VioU 
himself?   No ;  when  that  morning  he  had  heard 
of  her  danger,  he  had,  it  is  true,  returned  to  the 
sympathies  and  the  fears  of  affection  ;  but  with 
the  death  of  the  Prince  her  image  faded  again 
from  his  heart,  and  he  felt  no  jealous  pang  «i 
the  thought  that  she  had  been  saved  by  Zanoni, 
— that  at  that  moment  she  was,  jicrhaps,  beneath 
his  roo£     Whoever  has,  in  the  course  of  hi» 
life,    indulged   the    absorbing    passion   of   the 
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giunester,  will  remember  how  all  other  pursuits 
*n<l  objects  vanished  from  his  mind ;  how  solely 
W  vras  wrapped  in  the  one  wild  delusion  ;  with 
*"lial  a  sceptre  of  magic  power  the  despot-daemon 
f*iled  every  feeling  and  every  thought.  Far 
niore  intense  than  the  passion  of  the  gamester 
*■««  the  frantic,  yet  sublime  desire  that  mastered 
'we  breast  of  Glyndon.  He  would  be  the  rival 
of  Zanoni,  not  in  human  and  perishable  affec- 
tions, but  in  preternatural  and  eternal  lore.  He 
*^oald  have  laid  down  life  with  content — nay, 
•■^pture,  as  the  price  of  learning  those  solemn 
Secrets  which  separated  the  stranger  from  man- 
kind. Enamoured  of  the  goddess  of  goddesses, 
**e  stretched  forth  his  arms — the  wild  Ixion — 
^Cid  embraced  a  cloud  I 

The  night  was  most  lovely  and  serene,  and 
the  waves  scarcely  rippled  at  his  feet,  as  the 
Englishman  glided  on  by  the  cool  and  starry 
beach.  At  length  he  arrived  at  the  spot,  and 
there,  leaning  against  the  broken  pillar,  he 
b«bcld  a  man  wrapped  in  a  long  mantle,  and  in 
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an  attitude  of  profound  repose.    lie  approacli' 
and  uttered  the  name  of  ZanonL     The  figu-^^ 
turned,  and  he  saw  the  face  of  a  stranger  ,- 
face  not   stamped  by  the  glorious   beauty 
Zauoni,  but  equally  majestic  in  its  aspect,  i 
perhaps  still  more  impressive  from  the  mature 
age  and  the  passionless   depth  of  thought  thai 
characterized  the  expanded  forehead,  and  deej*- 
set  but  piercing  eyes. 

"  You  seek  Zanoni,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  he 
will  be  here  anon ;  but,  perhaps,  he  whom  vou 
see  before  you,  is  more  connected  with  yoo 
destiny,  and   more   disposed    to   realize 
dreams." 

"  Hath  the  earth  then  another  Zanoni  ?" 
"  If  not,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  why  do  yoo 
cherish  the  hope  and  the  wild  faith  to  be  your- 
self a  Zanoni?     Think  you  that  none  othen 
have  burned  with   the   same  godlike   dream  f 
Who,  Indeed,  in  his  first  youth — youth  when, 
the  soul  is  nearer  to  the  heaven  from  which  it: 
sprung,  and  its  divine  and  primal  longings  are 
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»t  all  effaced  by  the  sordid  passions  and  petty 
cares  that  are  begot  in  time — who  is  there  in 
youth  that  has  not  nourished  the  belief  that  the 
uniTcrec  has  secrets  not  known  to  the  common 
herd,  and  panted,  as  the  hart  for  the  water- 
Bprings,  for  the  fountains  that  lie  bid  and  far 
a^'ray  amidst  the  broad  wilderness  of  trackless 
science  ?     The  music  of  the  fountain  is  heard 
»tt   the  soul  within,  till  the  steps,  deceived  and 
crtnng,  rove  away  from  its  waters,  and  the  wan- 
^icrer  dies  in  the  mighty  desert     Think  you 
tiiai  none  who  have  cherished  the  hope  have 
*^und  the  truth?  or  that  the  yeanung  after  the 
■^•■iieftable  Knowledge  was  given  to  us  utterly  in 
^ain?     No.     Every  desire  in  human  hearts  is 
^ut  a  glimpse  of  things  that  exist,  alike  distant 
Ind  divine.     No  I  in  the  world  there  have  been, 
^\>m  age  to  age,  some  brighter  and  happier 
<$ptrit8  who  have  attained  to  the  air  in  which 
the  beings  above  mankind  move  and  breathe. 
Zanoni,  great  though  he  be,  stands  not  alone. 
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lie  has  had  his  predecessors,  and  long  lines  oi' 
successors  may  be  yet  to  come." 

"  And  will  you  tell  mc,"  said  Glyndon,  "  thai 
in  yourself  I  behold  one  of  that  mighty  few 
over  whom  Zanoni  has  no  superiority  in  power 
and  wisdom?" 

"  In  me,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  you  see 
one  from  whom  Zanoni  himself  learned  some  of 
his  loftiest  secrets.  On  these  shores,  on  this 
spot  have  I  stood  in  ages  that  your  chroniclers 
but  feebly  reach.  The  Phcenician,  the  Greek, 
the  Oscan,  the  Roman,  the  Lombard,  I  have 
seen  them  all  I — leaves  gay  and  glittering  on  the 
tnmk  of  the  universal  life,  scattered  m  due 
season  and  again  ^cne^vcd;  till,  indeed,  the 
same  race  that  gave  its  glory  to  the  ancient 
world  bestowed  a  second  youth  upon  the  new. 
For  the  pure  Greeks,  the  Ilelleues,  whose  origin 
has  bewildered  your  dreaming  scholars,  were  or" 
the  same  great  family  as  the  Norman  tribe,  bom 
to  be  the  lords  of  the  universe,  and  in  no  land 
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^'J  earth  destined  to  become  the  hewers  of  wood. 
**^en  the  dim  traditions  of  the  learned,  which 
"rttig  the  sons  of  Hellas  from  the  vast  and  un- 
•^ctermined  territories  of  northern  Thrace,  to  be 
"le  victors  of  the  pastoi^l   Pelasgi,    and   the 
'^Undersof  the  line  ofdemi-gods ; — which  assign 
^  a  population  bronzed  beneath  the  suns  of  the 
*est,  the   blue-eyed  Minerva  and  the  yellow- 
'      Qaired  Achilles  (physical  characteristics  of  the 
•^orth); — which  introduce   amongst  a   pastoral 
People,  warlike  aristocracies  and  limited  mon- 
^*>chie8,  the  feudalism  of  the   classic  time ; — 
'^Ven  these  might  serve  you  to  trace  back  the 
r*Hmeval  settlements  of  the  Hellenes  to  the  same 
*"^gion  whence,  in  later  limes,  the  Norman  war- 
*^or9  broke  on  the  dull  and  savage  hordes  of  the 
C^ell,  and  l)ecame  the  Greeks  of  the   Christian 
^orid.     But  this   interests  you   not,   and  you 
ftrc    wise  in   your    indifference.      Not   in   the 
liDOwiedge  of  things  without,  but  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  soul  within,  lies  the  empire  of 
[       man  aspiring  to  be  more  than  men." 
^H      TOL.  n.  F 
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"  And  what  books  contain  that  science — i 
what  laboratory  is  it  wrought  ?" 

"  Nature  supplies  the   materials ;    they  ar^^ 
around  you  in  your  daily  walks.     In  the  hcrl 
that  the  beast  devours  and  the  chemist  disdains 
to  cull ;  in  the  elements,  from  which  matter  in 
its  meanest  and  its  mightiest  shapes  is  deduced; 
in  the  wide  bosom  of  the  air ;    in  the  black 
abysses  of  the  earth ;  everywhere  are  given  la 
mortals  the  resources  and  libraries  of  immortal' 
lore.      But   as   the   simplest   problems  in   the 
simplest  of  all  studies  are  obscure  to  one  wboJ 
braces  not  his  mind  to  their  comprehension,  as 
the  rower,  in  yonder  vessel,  cannot  tell  you  whv 
two  circles  can  touch  each  other  only  in  one 
point;    so,  though  all  earth  were  carved  over 
and  inscribed  with  the  letters  of  diviner  know- 
ledge, the  characters  would  be  valueless  to  him 
who  docs  not  pause  to  inquire  the  Inngnngr.    ^ 
and  meditate  the  truth.     Young   man,  if  thi  '  " 
imagination  is  vivid,  if  thy  heart  is  daring,  i^f 
thy  curiosity  is  insatiate,  I  will  accept  thee  a& 
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>T  pupil.     But  the  first  lessons  are  stera  and 

^  "  U  thou  hast  mastered  them,  why  not  I  ?" 
^^iswered  Glyndon,  boldly.  "  I  have  felt  from 
Qiy  boyhood  that  strange  mysteries  were  reserved 
for  my  career ;  and  from  the  proudest  ends  of 
ortliiiary  ambition,  I  have  carried  my  gaze  into 
the  cloud  and  darkness  that  stretch  beyond. 
The  instant  I  beheld  Zanoni,  I  felt  as  if  I  bad 
discovered  the  guide  and  the  tutor  for  which 
iQy   youth    had    idly   languished    and  vainly 

Immcd." 

ii 

H     "And  to  me  his  duty  is  transferred,"  replied 

"  ^e  stranger. .  "  Yonder  lies,  anchored  in  the 
"ay,  the  vessel  in  which  Zanoni  seeks  a  fairer 
Wne ;  a  little  while  and  the  breeze  will  rise, 
the  sail  will  swell,  and  the  stranger  will  have 
passed,  like  a  wind,  away.  Still,  like  the  wind, 
he  leaves  in  thy  heart  the  seeds  that  may  bear 
the  blossom  and  the  fruit.  Zanoni  hath  per- 
formed his  task,  he  is  wanted  no  more ;  the 
perfecter  of  his  work  is  at  thy  side.  He  comes  ! 
f2 
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I  hear  the  dash  of  the  oar.  You  will  have  your 
choice  submitted  to  you.  According  as  you 
decide,  we  shall  meet  again."  With  these 
wonls  the  stranger  moved  slowly  away,  and 
disappeared  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  clifls. 
A  boat  glided  rapidly  across  the  waters  ;  it 
touched  land  ;  a  man  leapt  on  shore,  and  Glyn- 
don  recognised  Zanoni. 

"I  give  thee,  Glyndon,  I  give  thee  no  more 
the  option  of  happy  love  and  serene  enjoyment. 
That  hour  is  past,  and  fate  has  linked  the  hand 
that  might  have  been  thine  own,  to  mine.  But 
I  have  ample  gifts  to  bestow  upon  thee,  if  thou 
wilt  abandon  the  hope  that  gnaws  thy  heart, 
and  the  realization  of  which,  even  /  have  not  - 
the  power  to  foresee.  Be  thine  ambition  human, 
and  I  can  gratify  it  to  the  foil.  Men  desire- 
four  things  in  life — love,  wealth,  fame,  power. 
The  first  I  cannot  give  thee,  the  rest  are  at  my 
disposal.  Select  which  of  them  thou  wilt,  and 
let  U8  part  in  peace." 

"  Such  are  not  the  gifts  I  covet.     I  choose 
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nowlcdgc  (which,  indeed,  as  the  Schoolman 

^nud,  is  power,  and  the  loftiest) ;  that  knowledge 

imiBt  be  thine  own.       For  this,  and  for  this 

alone,   I  surrendered  the  love  of  Viola;  this, 

and  this  alone,  must  Ik;  my  rccompence." 

"  I  cannot  gainsay  thee,  though  I  can  wani. 
The  desurc  to  learn  does  not  always  contain  the 
faculty  to  acquire.  I  can  give  thee,  it  is  triie, 
the  teacher — the  rest  must  depend  on  thee.  Be 
■wise  in  time,  and  take  that  which  I  can  assure 
to  thee." 

"  Answer  mc  but  these  questions,  and  ac- 

K  cording  to  your  answer  L  will  decide.     Is  it  in 

the  power  of  man  to  attain  intercourse  with  the 

beings  of  other  worlds  ?     Is  it  in  the  power  of 

man  to  influence   the  elements,  and  to  ensure 

(life  against  the  sword  and  against  disease  ?" 
"  All  this  may  be  possible,"  answered   Za- 
noni,  evasively,  "  to  the  few.     But  for  one  who 
attains  such  secrets,  millions  may  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

One  question  more.     Thou ." 
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"  Beware  !     Of  myself,  as  I  have  said  befoj 
I  render  no  account" 

"  Well,  then,  the  stranger  I  have  met  thf- 
night,  are  his  boasts  to  be  believed  ?     Is  he  ii^^ 
truth  one  of  the  chosen  seers  whom  you  allow 
to   have   mastered   the    mysteries   I  yearn  to 
fathom  ?" 

"  Rash  man,"  said  Zanoni,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
passion, "  thy  crisis  is  past,  and  thy  choice 
made !  I  can  only  bid  thee  be  bold  and 
prosper ;  yes,  I  resign  thee  to  a  master  who  hat 
the  power  and  the  will  to  open  to  thee  the 
gates  of  an  awful  world.  Thy  weal  or  woe  arc 
as  nought  in  the  eyes  of  his  relentless  wisdom. 
I  would  bid  him  spare  thee,  but  he  will  heed 
me  not.  Mejuour,  receive  thy  pupil!"'  Glyn- 
don  turned,  and  his  heart  beat  when  he  pcr- 
«;eived  that  the  stranger,  whose  footsteps  he  had 
not  heard  upon  the  pebbles,  whose  ajiproach  he 
had  not  beheld  in  the  moonlight,  was  once  motr 
by  his  side! 

"  Farewell,"  resumed    Zanoni ;    "  thy   trial 
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****Tiiences.     When  next  we  meet,  thou  wilt 
^  ^lie  victim  or  the  victor." 

^lyndon's  eyes  followed  the  receding  form  of 
*^  mysterious  stranger.  He  saw  him  enter 
*^e  boat,  and  he  then  for  the  first  time  noticed 
^ai  besides  the  rowers  there  was  a  female,  who 
^tood  up  as  Zanoni  gained  the  boat  Even  at 
*lie  distance  he  recognised  the  once-adored 
Torta  of  Viola.  She  waved  her  hand  to  him, 
and  across  the  still  and  shining  air,  came  her 
voice,  mournfidly  and  sweetly  in  her  mother's 
tongue — "Farewell,  Clarence — I  forgive  thee! 
— farewell,  farewell !" 

lie  strove  to  answer,  but  the  voice  touched  a 
chord  at  his  heart,  and  the  words  failed  him. 
Viola  was  then  lost  for  ever ;  gone  with  this 
dread  stranger;  darkness  was  round  her  lot ! 
And  he  himself  had  decided  her  fate  and  his 
own !  The  boat  bounded  on,  the  soft  waves 
flashed  and  sparkled  beneath  the  oars,  and  it 
was  along  one  sapphire  track  of  moonlight  that 
ic  frail  vessel  bore  away  the  lovers.     Farther, 
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and  farther  from  his  gaze  sped  the  boat,  till  ai 
last  the  speck,  scarcely  visible,  touched  tte  adt 
of  the  ship  that  lay  lifeless  in  the  glorious  bay 
At  that  iastant,  as  if  by  magic,  up  sprang,  with  4 
a  glad  murmur,  the  playful  and  freshening  wind : 
And  Glyndon  turned  to  Mejnour  and  broke  tbt 
silence. 

"  Tell  inc,  (if  thou  canst  read  tlie  future,)  tel 
me  that  /ur  lot  will  be  fair,  and  that  her  choii 
at  least  b  wise  ?" 

"  My  pupil  I"  answered  Mejnour,  in  a  vol 
the  calmness  of  which  well  accorded  with  thi 
chilling  words,  "  thy  first  task  must  be  to  with—; 
draw  all  thought,  feeling,  sympathy  from  otliers.^ 
The  elementary  stage  of  knowledge  is  to  maker 
self,  and  self  alone,  thy  study  and   thy  world. 
Thou  hast  decided  thine  own  career ;  thou  hast 
renounced   love  ;    thou  hast   rejected   wealth, 
fame,  and  the  vulgar  ]K)mps  of  power.     \Miat 
then  are  all  mankind  to  thee  ?     To  perfect  thy 
faculties,  and  concentrate  thy  emotions,  is  hence- 
forth thy  only  aim !" 
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**  And  will  happiness  be  the  end  ?" 
**  If  happiness  exist,''  answered  Mejnour,  "  it 
must  be  centred  in  a  self  to  which  all  passion 
is  unknown.  Bat  happiness  is  the  last  state  of 
l>eing ;  and  as  yet  thou  art  on  the  threshold  of 
tHe  first." 

-As  Mejnour  spoke,  the  distant  vessel  spread 
its  gfuls  to  the  wind,  and  moved  slowly  along 
tHe  deep.  Glyndon  sighed,  and  the  pupil  and 
ttie  master  retraced  their  steps  towards  the  city. 
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BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


THE  DWELLER  OF  THE  THRESHOLD. 


Sey  hinter  ihm  was  will  I    Ich  heb  ihn  auf — 
Es  raft's  mit  lauter  Stimm  ?     Ich  will  sie  scbauen. 
Oas  vsesciilbisrtb  Dild  zi-  Sais. 
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BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Comme  Tiitima  io  vengo  all'  an. 

Mbtast.  At.  ii.  tc.  rii. 


It  was  about  a  month  after  the  date  of  Zanoni's 
departure,  and  Glyndon's  introduction  to  Mej- 
nour,  when  two  Englishmen  were  walking,  arm 
in  arm,  through  the  Toledo. 

"  I  tell  j'ou,"  said  one  (who  spoke  warmly,) 
"  that  if  you  have  a  particle  of  common  sense 
left  in  you,  you  will  accompany  me  to  England. 
This  Mejnour  is  an  impostor  more  dangerous, 
because  more  in  earnest,  than  Zanoni.  After  all, 
what  do  his  promises  amount  to?     You  allow 
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that  nothing  can  be  more  equivocal.     You 
that  he  has  left  Naples — that  he  has  selected 
retreat  more  congenial  than  the  crowded  tho*^-^^ 
roughfares  of  men  to  the  studies  in  which  he  is-  ^  V 
to  initiate  you  ;  and  this  retreat  is  among  the 
haunts  of  the  fiercest  bandits  of  Italy — haunt 
which  justice  itself  dares  not  penetrate.  Fitting 
hermitage  for  a  sage !     I  tremble  for  you.  What- 
if  this  stranger — of  whom  nothing  is  known — be 
leagued  with  the  robbers ;  and  these  lures  for 
your  credulity  bait  but  the  traps  for  your  pr 
perty — perhaps  your  life?     You  might  come  ofl 
cheaply  by  a  ransom  of  half  your  fortune.    You^=. 
smile  indignantly  !     Well ;  put  common  sense  ' 
out  of  the  question  ;  take  your  own  view  of  the 
matter.     You  are  to  undergo  an  ordeal  which 
Mejnour  himself  does  not  profess  to  describe  as 
a  very  tempting  one.     It  may,  or  it  may  not 
succeed ;  if  it  does  not,  you  arc  menaced  with 
the  darkest  evils ;  and  if  it  does,  you  cannot  be 
better  oflF  than   the  dull    and   joyless  mystic 
whom  you  have  taken  for  a  master.    Away  with 
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''^^is  folly;  enjoy  youth  while  it  is  left  to  you. 

**-^t:urn   with   me   to   England ;    forget    these 

**-r^ains.     Enter  your  proper  career ;  form  afFec- 

***t»s  more  respectable  than  those  which  lured 

^*^»-«  awhile  to  an  Italian  adventuress.     Attend 

***     your  fortune,  make  money,  and  become  a 

'^^•ppy   and  distinguished  man.      This  is   the 

'^'ivicc  of  sober  friendship ;  yet  the  promises  I 

**old  out  to  you  are  fairer  than  those  of  Mej- 

"^Otir." 

*'  Mervale," said  Glyndon,  doggedly,  "I  can- 

'^t,  if  I  would,  yield  to  your  wishes.     A  power 

tltat  is  above  me  urges  me  on ;  I  cannot  resist 

Its  influence.     I  will  proceed  to  the  la^t  in  the 

strange  career  I  have  commenced.     Think  of 

tne  no  more.     Follow  yourself  the   advice  you 

give  to  me,  and  be  happy." 

"  This  is  madness,"  said  Mervale ;  "  your 
health  is  already  failing ;  you  are  so  changed  I 
should  scarcely  know  you.  Come ;  I  have 
ah^ady  had  your  name  entered  in  my  passport ; 
in  another  hour  I  shall  be  gone,  and  you,  boy 
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that  you  are,  will  be  left  without  a  friend,  to 

deceits  of  your  own  fancy  and  the  macliinatic^^^      ■ 

of  this  relentless  mountebank." 

"  Enough !"    said   Glyndon,   coldly ;    "  ^<:>^ 
cease  to  be  an  effective  counsellor  when  yt^^    ^ 
suffer   your  prejudices  to   be  thus  evident-  ^" 

have  already  had  ample  proof,"  added  the  Y.of^ 
lishman,  and  his  pale  cheek  grew  more  pal^^*^ 
"  of  the  power  of  this  man — if  man  he  be,  whict* 
I  sometimes  doubt — and,  come  life,  come  death: 
I  will  not  shrink  from  the  paths  that  allium  mc. 
Farewell,  Mervale,  if  we  never  meet  again, — 
if  you  hear,  amidst  our  old  and  cheerful  haimts, 
that  Clarence  Glyndon  sleeps  the  last  sleep  br 
the  shores  of  Naples,  or  amidst  yon  distant  hills, 
say  to  the  friends  of  our  youth  —  '  lie  died 
worthily,  as  thousands  of  martyr-students  have 
died  before  him,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge." 

lie  wrung  Mer>'ale's  hand  as  he  spoke,  daited 
from  his  side,  and  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd. 

By  the  comer  of  the  Toledo,  he  was  arrested 
by  Nicot 
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**  Ah,  Gljndon !  I  have  not  seen  you  this 
"^onth.     Where  have  you  hid  yourself?     Have 
you  been  absorbed  in  your  studies?" 
H    "Yes." 

V  "I  am  about  to  leave  Naples  for  Paris.  Will 
jTou  accompany  me?  Talent  of  ail  order  is 
Eagerly  sought  for  there,  and  will  be  sure  to  rise." 

t"  I  thank  you  ;  I  have  other  schemes  for  the 
■prescDU"' 

I"  So  laconic  ! — what  ails  you  ?  Do  you  grieve 
fcr  the  loss  of  the  Pisani  ?  Take  example  by 
■me.  I  have  already  consoled  myself  with  Bianca 
Sacchini — a  handsome  woman — enlightened — 
Bdo  prejudices.  A  valuable  creature  I  shall  find 
her,  no  doubL     But  as  for  this  Zanonil" — 

I"  What  of  him?" 
"  If  ever  I  paint  an  allegorical  subject,  I  will 
take  his  likeness  as  Satan.  Ha,  ha !  a  true 
painter's  revenge — eh !  And  the  way  of  the 
world,  too  I  When  we  can  do  nothing  else  against 
,  a  man  whom  wc  hale,  we  can  at  least  paint  his 
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effigies  as   the    Devil. 
abhor  that  man " 


Seriously,    though ; 


"  Wherefore?" 

"  Wherefore  !     Has  he  not  carried   off  thes 
wife  and  the  dowry  I  had  marked  for  myself^ 
Yet  after  alJ,"  added  Nicot,  musingly,  "  had  hc3 
served   instead  of  injured   me,  I   should  have- 
hated  him  all  the  same.     His  very  form,  and- 
his  very  face,  made  me  at  once  envy  and  detest 
him.     I  feel  that  there  is  something  antipathetic* 
in  our  natures.     I  feel,   too,  that  we  shall  meeC 
again,  when  Jean  Nicot's  hate  may  be  less  im- 
potent.    We,  too,  cher  confrere — we,    too,  m«T 
meet  again  !    Vive  la  RepubUque  !     I  to  my  new 
world  !"— 

•'  And  I  to  mine.     Farewell  I" 

That  day  Mervale  Icfl  Naples;  the  next 
morning  Glyndon  also  quitted  the  City  of  De- 
light, alone,  and  on  horseback.  He  bent  htr 
way  into  those  picturesque,  but  dangerous  parts 
of  the  country,    which   at  that  time  were  in- 
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^sted  by  banditti,  and  which  few  travellers 
*lared  to  paas,  even  in  broad  daylight,  without  a 
strong  escort  A  road  more  lonely  cannot  well 
*^  conceived  than  that  on  which  the  hoofs  of 
*^'*  8tccd,  striking  upon  the  fragments  of  rock 
^*iat  encumbered  the  neglected  way,  woke  a  dull 
^nd  melancholy  echo.  Large  tracts  of  waste 
'«nd,  varied  by  the  rank  and  profuse  foliage  of 
the  south,  lay  before  him  ;  occasionally,  a  wild 
^oat  peeped  down  from  some  rocky  crag,  or  the 
discordant  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey,  startled  in  its 
sombre  haunt,  was  heard  above  the  hills. 
These  were  the  only  signs  of  life  ;  not  a  human 
being  was  met — not  a  hut  was  visible.  Wrapped 
in  his  own  ardent  and  solemn  thoughts,  the 
young  man  continued  his  way,  till  the  sun  had 
spent  its  noon-day  heat,  and  a  breeze  that  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  eve  spning  up  from  the 
unseen  ocean  which  lay  far  distant  to  his  right. 
It  was  then  that  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
Pbefore  him  one  of  those  long,  desolate,  gloomy 
villages  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
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Neapolitan  dominions ;  and  now  he  came  up 
a  small  chapel  on  one  side  the  road,  with 
gaudily  painted  image  of  the  Virgin  in  the  optii-  i 
shrine.  Around  this  spot,  which,  in  the  hem.  '*' 
of  a  Christian  land,  retained  the  vestige  of  tl_J»€ 
old  idolatry,  (for  just  such  were  the  chapels  tia^I 
in  the  pagan  age  were  dedicated  to  the  dacmoi 
saints  of  mythology,)  gathered  six  or  sev 
miserable  and  squalid  wretches,  whom  lI»« 
Curse  of  the  Leper  had  cut  off  from  mankind 
They  set  up  a  shrill  cry  as  they  turned  their 
ghastly  visages  towards  the  horseman ;  and. 
without  stirring  from  the  spot,  stretched  out 
their  gaunt  arms,  and  implored  charity  in  llie 
name  of  the  Merciful  Mother  I  Glyndon  hastiij 
threw  them  some  small  coins,  and,  turning  awtj 
his  face,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  relaxed 
not  his  speed  till  he  entered  the  village.  On 
cither  side  the  narrow  and  miry  street,  fierce 
and  haggard  forms— some  leaning  against  the 
mined  walls  of  blackened  huts,  some  seated  at 
the  threshold,  some  lying  at  full  length  in  (he 
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^J^ud — presented  groups  that  at  once  invoked 
P'ty  and  aroused  alarm:  pity  for  their  squalor, 
***nn  for  the  ferocity  imprinted  on  their  savage 
*®pects.  They  gazed  at  him,  grim  and  sullen, 
**  he  rode  slowly  up  the  rugged  street ;  some- 
*iines  whispering  significantly  to  each  other, 
^•*ut  without  attempting  to  stop  his  way.  Even 
^e  children  hushed  their  babble,  and  ragged 
lirchins,  devouring  him  with  sparkling  eyes, 
muttered  to  their  mothers,  "  We  shall  feast 
well  to-morrow !"  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
hamlets  in  which  Law  sets  not  its  sober  step, 
H  in  which  Violence  and  Murder  house  secure — 
hamlet3  common  then  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Italy — in  which  the  peasant  waa  but  the  gentler 
name  for  the  robber. 

Glyndon's  heart  somewhat  failed  him  as  he 
looked  around,  and  the  (lucstioii  he  desired  to 
ask  died  upon  his  lips.  At  length,  from  one  of 
the  dismal  cabins  emerged  a  form  superior  to 
the  rest.  Instead  of  the  patched  and  ragged 
overall,  which  made  the  only  garment  of  the 
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his  host,  be  safe  by  day  and  by  night — on  the  hJE  i 
and  in  the  waste — against  the  dagger  and  th'  *H 
bullet — in  limb  and  in  life  I  Cursed  be  he  wh.^:r 
touches  a  hair  of  his  head,  or  a  baioccho  in  hS^' 
pouoh.  Now  and  for  ever  we  will  protect  an. 
honoiirhim — for  the  law  or  against  the  law — wit_"5 
the  faith,  and  to  the  death.     Amen !  Amen  T 

"  Amen  I"  responded,  in  wild  chorus,  a  hun- 
dred voices ;  and  the  scattered  and  straggling 
groups  pressed  up  the  street,  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  horseman. 

"  And  that  he  may  be  known,"  continued  the 
Englishman's  strange  protector,  "  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  ear,  I  place  around  him  the  white 
sash,  and  I  give  him  the  sacred  watchword — 
'  Peace  to  the  Brave.''  Signor,  when  you  wear 
this  sash,  the  proudest  in  these  parts  will  bare 
the  head  and  bend  the  knee.  Signor,  when 
you  utter  this  watchword,  the  bravest  hearts  will 
be  bound  to  your  bidding.  Desire  you  safety, 
or  ask  you  revenge — to  gain  a  beauty,  or  to  lose 
a  foe — speak  but  the  word,  and  we  are  yours 
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• — we  arc  yours !    Is  it  not  so,  comrades  ?"   And 

again    the    hoarse    voices    shouted,    "  Amen, 

AmenT 

f    "  Now,  Signer,"  whispered    the   bravo,   "  if 

you  have  a  few  coins  to  spare,  scatter   them 

amongst  the  crowd,  and  let  us  begone." 

Glyndon,  not  displeased  at  the  concluding 
sentence,  emptied  his  ])urse  in  the  streets ;  and 
while,  with  mingled  oaths,  blessings,  shrieks, 
and  yells,  men,-  women,  and  children  scrambled 
for  the  money,  the  bravo,  taking  the  rein  of 
the  horse,  led  it  a  few  paces  through  tiic  village 
at  a  brisk  trot,  and  then,  turning  up  a  narrow 
lane  to  the  left,  in  a  few  minutes  neither  houses 
nor  men  were  visible,  and  the  mountains  closed 
their  path  on  either  side.  It  was  then  that, 
releasing  the  bridle  and  slackening  his  pace, 
the  guide  turned  his  dark  eyes  on  Glyndon 
with  an  arch  expression,  and  said — 
H|  ♦*  Your  Excellency  was  not,  perhaps,  prepared 
for  the  hearty  welcome  we  have  given  you." 
'  Why,  in  tnith,  I  otufht  to  have  been  pre  • 
VOL.  11.  a 
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pared  for  it,  since  the  Signor,  to  whose  hous 
am  bound,  did  not  disguise  from  me  the  c 
racter  of  the  ncighbourhooti     And  your  nau^*^^ 
my  friend,  if  I  may  so  call  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ceremonies  with  me,  Excellencrr;! 
In  the  village  I  am  generally  called  Maestro 
Paolo.  I  had  a  siu-namo  once,  though  avc/j 
equivocal  one ;  and  I  have  forgotten  t/iat  since 
I  retired  from  the  world." 

"  And  was  it  from  disgust,  from  poverty,  or 
fi-om  some — some  ebullition  of  passion  which 
entailed  punishment,  that  you  betook  yourself 
to  the  mountains?" 

"  Why,  Signor,"  said  the  bravo,  with  a  gay 
laugh,  "  hermits  of  my  class  seldom  lore  ibe 
confessional.  However,  I  have  no  secrets  while 
my  step  is  in  these  defiles,  my  whistle  in  my 
pouch,  and  my  carbine  at  my  back."  With  that 
the  robber,  as  if  he  loved  {)ennission  to  talk  at 
his  will,  hemmed  thrice,  and  began  with  much 
humour;  though,  as  his  tale  proceeded,  the 
memories  it  roused  seemed  to  carry  him  iartber 
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t  ban  he  at  first  intended,  aiid  reckless  and 
light-heartcd  ease  gave  way  to  that  fierce  and 
Varied  play  of  countenance  and  passion  of  ges- 
ture which  charactcri2e  the  emotions  of  his 
countrymen. 

"  I  was  bom  at  Tcrracina — a  fair  spot,  is  it 
not?    My  father  was  a  learned  monk,  of  high 
K^rth;  my  mother — Heaven  rest  her  I — an  inn- 
keeper's pretty  daughter.      Of   course    there 
could  be  no  marriage  in  the  case  ;  and  when   I 
*M  bom,  the  monk  gmvely  declared  my  ap- 
pcttance    to  be  miraculous.     I  was  dedicated 
bm  my  cradle  to  the  altar ;  and  my  head  was 
I  twivcrsally  declared  to  be  the  orthodox  shape 
for  a  cowl.     As  I  grew  up,  the  monk  took  great 
ptios  with  my  education ;  and  I  learned  Latin 
■  ud  psalmody  as  soon  as  less  miraculous  infants 
Wn  crowing.     Nor  did  the  holy  man's  care 
•tint    itself  to   my    interior    accomplishments. 
Although  vowed   to   poverty,    he  always  con- 
Ktrived  that  my  mother  should  have  her  pockets 
fiill;  and,  between  her  pockets  nnd  mine,  there 
o2 
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was  soon  establisbed  a  clandestine  communici 
tion  ;  accordingly,  at  fourteen,  I  wore  my  cay 
on  one  side,  stuck  pistols  in  my  belt,  an 
assumed  the  swagger  of  a  cavalier  and  a  gallan 
At  that  age  my  poor  mother  died;  and  aboi_x] 
the  same  period,  my  father,  having  written  • 
Historj-  of  the  Pontifical  Bulls,  in  forty  volumes, 
and  being,  as  I  said,  of  high  birth,  obtained  a 
Cartlinal's  hat.  From  that  time  he  thought  fit 
to  disown  your  liunible  servant.  He  b<jund  me 
over  to  an  honest  notary  at  Naples,  and  gave 
me  two  hundred  crowns  by  way  of  provision. 
Well,  Signor,  I  saw  enough  of  the  law  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  should  never  be  rogue  enough 
to  shine  in  the  profession.  So,  instead  of  spoil- 
ing parchment,  I  made  love  to  the  notary's 
daughter.  My  master  discovered  our  innocent 
amusement,  and  turned  me  out  of  doors;  tlial 
was  disagreeable.  But  my  Ninetta  loved  me, 
and  took  care  that  I  should  not  he  out  in  the 
streets  with  the  lazzeroni.  Little  jade,  I  think 
I  sec  her  now,  with  her  bare  feet  and  her  finger 
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to    her  lips,  opening  the  door  in  the  siminier 

nights,  and  bidding  me  creep  softly  i»to  the 

Vitchen,  where,  praised  be  the  saints  I  a  flask  ami 

a  tnanchet  always  awaited  the  hungry  amoroso. 

At  last,  however,  Ninetta  grew  cold.     It  is  the 

way  of  the  sex,  Signor.    ller  father  found  her  an 

excellent  marriage  in  the  person  of  a  withered 

old  picture-dealer.     She  took  the  spouse,  and 

^ety  properly  clapped  the  door  in  the  face  of 

the  lover.    I  was  not  disheartened.  Excellency ; 

no,  not  I.     Women  are  plentiful  while  we  are 

young.     So,  without  a  ducat  in  my  pocket,  or  a 

f  oust  for  my  teeth,  I  set  out  to  seek  my  fortune 

on  board  of  a  Spanish  merchantman.     That  was 

duller  work  than  I  expected ;  but  luckily  we 

*ere  attacked  by  a  pirate — half  the  crew  were 

'>utchered,  the  rest  captured.     I  was  one  of  the 

Isst— always  in  luck,  you  see,  Signor — monks' 

I  SODS  have  a  knack  that  way !  The  captiiin  of 
the  pirates  took  a  fancy  to  me.  *  Serve  with  us,' 
«id  he.  '  Too  happy ! '  said  I.  Behold  me, 
then,  a  pirate !     O  jolly  life  I  how  I  blest  the 
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old  notary  for  turaing  me  out  of  doors!  What 
feasting,  what  fighting,  what  wooing,  whai 
quarrelling!  Sometimes  we  ran  ashore  an 
enjoyed  ourselves  Uke  princes:  sometimes  wts 
lay  in  a  calm  for  days  together  on  the  lovclicsf 
sea  that  man  ever  traversed.  And  then,  if  the 
breeze  rose  and  a  sail  came  in  sight,  who  so 
merry  as  we?  I  passed  three  years  in  that 
charming  profession,  and  then.  Signer,  I  grew 
ambitious.  I  caballed  against  the  captain;  I 
wanted  his  pust.  One  still  night  wc  struck  tlic 
blow.  The  ship  was  like  a  log  in  the  sea,  no 
land  to  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  the  waves 
like  glass,  and  the  moon  at  its  fuU.  Up  we 
rose  ;  thirty  of  us  and  more.  Up  we  rose  with 
a  shout ;  we  poured  into  the  captain's  cabin,  I 
at  tlic  head.  The  brave  old  boy  had  caught 
the  alarm,  and  there  he  stood  at  the  doorway, 
a  pistol  in  each  hand ;  and  his  one  eye  (he  bad 
only  one .')  worse  to  meet  than  the  pistols  were. 
"Yield!'  cried  I,  'your  life  shall  be  safe.' 
"  '  Take  that,'  said  he,  and  whiz  went  the 
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pistol ;  but  the  saints  took  care  of  tlieir  own, 
and  the  ball  passed  by  my  cheek,  and  shot  the 
boaLiwain  behind  me.     I  closed  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  other  pistol  went  off  without  niii>- 
chief  in  the  struggle.     Such  a  fellow  he  was — 
six  feet  four  without  his  shoes  t     Over  we  went, 
rolling  each  on  the  other.     Santa  Maria!  no 
time  to  get  hold  of  one's  knife.     Meanwhile,  all 
the  crew  were  up,  some  for  the  captain,  some 
•or  roe — clashing  and  firing,  and  swearing  and 
S*X}aDing,  and  now  and  then  a  heavy  splash  in 
''^e  sea!    Fine  supper  for  the  sharks  that  night ! 
"^t  last  old  Bilboa  got  uppermost ;  out  flashed 
^is  knife ;  down  it  came,  but  not  in  my  heart. 
Br^o  I  I  gave  my  left  arm  as  a  shield  ;  and  the 
"lade  went  through  to  the  hilt,  with  the  bloo<l 
*pirting  up  like  the  rain  from  a  whale's  nostril. 
With  the  weight  of  the  blow  the  stout  fellow 
came  down,  so  that  his  face  touched  mine ;  with 
my  right  hand  I  caught  him  by  the  throat,  turned 
him  over  like  a  lamb,  Signer,  and  faith  it  was 
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soon  all  up  with  him — the  boatswain's  brott^:^  •*'; 
a  fat  Dutchman,  ran  him  through  with  a  ^iM^e. 

" '  Old   fellow,'    said    I,    as    he  turned     f'*! 
terrible  eye  to  me,  *  I  bear  you  no  malice,  l>«-* 
we  must  try  to  get  on  in  the  world,  you  know^—    ■ 
The  captain  grinned  and  gave  up  the  ghost      ^ 
went  upon  deck — what  a  sight !     Twenty  l)ol(^" 
fellows  stark  and  cold,  and  the  moon  sparklin((^ 
on  the  puddles  of  blood  as  calmly  as  if  it  were 
water.     Well,  Signer,  the  victory  was  ours,  and 
the  ship  mine;  I  ruled  merrily  enough  for  six 
months.     We  then  attacked  a  French  ship  twicr 
our  size  ;  what  sport  it  was  I     And  we  had  not 
had  a  good  fight  so  long,  we  were  quite  like 
virgins  at  it !     We  got  the  best  of  it,  and  won 
ship  and  cargo.     They  wanted  to   pistol  the 
captain,  but  that  was  against  my  laws;  so  we 
gagged  him,  for  he  scolded  as  loud  as  if  we 
were  married  to  him ;  left  him  and  the  rest  of 
his  crew  on  board  our  own  vessel,  which  was 
terribly  battered ;  clapped  our  black  flag  on  the 


i~^renchman's,  and  set  off  merrily,  witli  a  brisk 
'^v-ind  in  our  favour.     But  luck  deserted  us  on 
forsaking  our  own  dear  old  ship,     A  storm 
cosine  on,  a  plank  struck ;  several  of  us  escaped 
iji  the  boat ;  we  had  lots  of  gold  with  us,  but 
xxo   "water!    For  two  days  and  two  nights  we 
sxifiered  horribly;  but  at  last  we  ran  ashore 
near  a  French  seaport.   Our  sorry  plight  moved 
companion,  and  as  we  had  money  we  were  not 
suspected — people  only  isuspect  the  poor.    Here 
yre  soon  recovered  our  fatigues,  rigged  ourselves 
out  gaily,  and  your  humble  servant  was  con- 
sidered as  noble  a  captain  as  ever  walked  deck. 
Sat  now,  alas,  my  fate  would  have  it  that  I 
should  fall  in  love  with  a  silk  mercer's-daughter. 
Ah,  how  I  loved  her  I — the  pretty  Clara !    Yes, 
I  loved  her  so  well,   that  I  was  seized  with 
liorror  at  my  past  life !     I  resolved  to  repent, 
to  marry  her,  and  settle  down  into  an  honest 
man.   Accordingly,  I  summoned  my  messmates, 
told  them  my  resolution,  resigned  my  command, 
and  persuaded  them  to  depart   They  were  good 
o3 
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fellows  ;  engaged  with  a  Dutchman,  agH»— iiiW 
whom  I  heard  aflerwards  ihcy  made  a  succe^^e^tsfii] 
uiutinV)  but  I  never  saw  them  more.     I  had  two 

(huusand  crowns  still  left ;  with  this  sum  ^^V  ob> 
tained  the  consent  of  the  silk-mercer,  and  \c^^  bib 
agreed  that  I  should  become  a  partner  in  'if 
(inn.  I  need  not  say  that  no  one  suspe'<^ed 
that  I  had  been  so  great  a  man,  and  I  possnf 
fur  a  Neapolitan  goldsmith's  son  instead  of* 
cardinal's.  I  was  very  happy  then,  Signer, 
very — I  could  not  have  banned  a  fly  !  Hml  I 
married  Clara,  I  had  been  as  gentle  a  nicnw 
as  ever  handled  a  measure." 

The  bcavo  paused  a  moment,  and  it  was  eatj 
to  see  that  he  fell  more  than  his  words  and  tonr 
lietokened.  "  Well,  well,  wc  must  not  look 
back  at  the  past  too  earnestly — the  sunliffht 
uj)on  it  makes  one's  eyes  water.  The  dav  was 
fixed  for  our  wedding — it  approached.  On  the 
evening  before  the  appointed  day,  Clara,  her 
mother,  her  little  sister,  and  myself,  were  walk- 
ing by  the  port,  and  aa  we  looked  on  the  eca  I 
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telling  them  old  gossip-tales  of  mermaidB 
asjid  aea-Berpents,  when  a  red-&ced  bottle-nosed 
frenchman  clapped  himself  right  before  me, 
Wkud  placing  his  spectacles  very  deliberately 
outride  his  proboscis,  echoed  out,  Sacre,  milk 
*€imurre$l  this  is  the  damned  pirate  who  boarded 

**  *  None  of  your  jests,'  said  I,  mildly.  •  Ho, 
bo  r  said  he ;  '  I  can't  be  mistaken ;  help  there !' 
and  he  griped  me  by  the  collar.  I  replied,  as 
yoa  may  suppose,  by  laying  him  in  the  kennel ; 
bat  it  would  not  do.  The  French  captain  had 
a  French  lieutenant  at  his  back,  whose  memory 
was  as  good  as  his  chiefs.  A  crowd  assem- 
bled; other  sailors  came  up;  the  odds  were 
agtunst  me.  I  slept  that  night  in  prison ;  and, 
in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  was  sent  to  the 
galleys.  They  spared  my  life,  because  the  old 
Frenchman  politely  averred  that  I  had  made 
my  crew  spare  his.  You  may  believe  that  the 
oar  and  the  chun  were  not  to  my  taste.  I,  and 
two  others,  escaped,  they  took  to  the  road,  and 
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have,  no  doubt,  been  long  since  broken  on  ihe^^ 

wheeL     I,  soft  soul,  would  not  commit  anolhef 

crime  to  gain  my  bread,  for  Clara  was  still  at 

my  heart  with  her  sweet  eyes ;  so,  limiting  mj 

rogueries  to  the  theft  of  a  beggar's  rags,  which 

I  compensated  by  leaving  him  my  galley  attin 

instead,  I  begged  my  way  to  the  town  where  1 

left  Clara.     It  was  a  clear  winter's  day  when  I 

!ipproache<l  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     I  had  do 

fear  of  detection,  for  my  beard  and  hair  were  m 

good  as  a  mask.     Oh,  Mother  of  Mercy  !  then 

came    across   my  way,   a    funeral  proccaiioo! 

There,   now  you  know  it;  1  can  tell  you  no 

more.     She  had  died,  perhaps  of  love:  morv 

likely  of  shame.     Can  you  guess  how  I  spent 

that  night — I  stole  a  pickaxe  from  a  mason'i 

shed,   and   all   alone   and   unseen,   under  the 

frosty  heavens,  I  dug  the   fresh   moidd  from 

the  grave ;  I  lifted  the  coflSn,  I  wrencheil  the 

lid,  I  saw  her  again — again  I     Decay  had  not 

touched  her.     She  was  always  pale  in  life !    I 

could  have  sworn  she  lived  1     It  was  a  blessed 
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*- 1  ling  to  see  her  once  more,  and  all  alone  too ! 
2^ut  then,  at  dawn  to  give  her  back  to  the  earth 

to  dose  the  lid,  to  throw  down  the  mould, 

to  hear  the  pebbles  rattle  on  the  cofiin — that 

'Was  dreadfull      Signor,  I  never  knew  before, 

^uid  I  don't  wish  to  think  now,  how  valuable  a 

^hing  human  life  is.    At  sunrise  I  was  again  a 

"vranderer ;   but  now  that  Clara  was  gone,  my 

scruples  vanished,  and  again  I  was  at  war  with 

my  betters.     I  contrived  at  last,  at  O ,  to 

get  taken  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Leghorn, 
-woricing  out  my  passage.  From  Leghorn  I  went 
to  Rome,  and  stationed  myself  at  the  door  of 
the  cardinal's  palace.  Out  he  came,  his  gilded 
coach  at  the  gate. 

"  *  Ho,  &ther  I'  said  I ;  *  don't  you  know  me  ?' 

««' Who  are  you?' 

"  *  Your  son,'  said  I,  in  a  whbper. 

"  The  cardinal  drew  back,    looked  at    nic 

earnestly,  and  mused  a  moment      'All  men  are 

my  sons,'  quoth  he  then,  very  mildly,  '  there  is 

gold  for  thee  1    To  him  who  begs  once,  alms  are 
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due ;  to  him  who  begs  twice,  jails  are  on 
Take    the    hint,    and   molest    mc    no    more. 
Heaven  bless  thee !'     With  that  he  got  into  his 


coach,  and  dr 


off  to  the  Vatii 


Hi: 


irove  oit  to  tlie  Vatican 
which  he  had  left  behind  was  well  supplied.  I 
was  grateful  and  contented,  and  took  my  way 
to  Terracina.  I  had  not  long  passed  the  marshes, 
when  I  saw  two  horsemen  approach  at  a  canter. 

"  *  You  look  poor,  friend,'  said  one  of  them, 
halting ;  *  yet  you  are  strong.* 

"  •  Poor  men  and  strong  arc  bpth  serviceable 
and  dangerous.  Signer  Cavalier.' 

« '  Well  sdd ;  follow  us.' 

"  I  obeyed,  and  became  a  bandit.  I  rose 
degrees ;  and  as  I  have  always  been  mild  in  my 
calling,  and  have  taken  purses  without  cutting 
throats,  I  bear  an  excellent  character,  and  can 
cat  my  macaroni  at  Naples  without  any  danger 
to  life  and  limb.  For  the  two  last  years  I  have 
settled  in  those  parts,  where  I  hold  sway.  Boi 
where  1  have  purchased  land.  I  am  railed  • 
farmer,  Signor ;  and  I  myself  now  only  rob  for 
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&ii)u9emeDt,  and  to  keep  my  hand  in.  I  trust  I 
ii£iTc  satisfied  your  curiosity.  We  arc  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  castle." 

**  And  how,"  asked  the  Euglishman,  whose 
iuterest  had  been  much  excited  by  his  com- 
panion's narrative,  "  and  how  came  you  ac- 
(Jiiainted  with  my  host? — and  by  wliat  means  has 
^^  80  well  concihated  the  good  will  of  yourself 
a.n<l  your  friends?" 

JIaestro  Pdolo  turned  his   black   eyes  very 

B*^vely  towards  his  questioner.   "  Why,  Signor," 

*^id  he,  "  you  must  surely  know  more  of  the 

^'^•eign   cavaUer   with  the    hanl  name    than   I 

^<i    All  I  can  say  is,  that  about  a  fortnight  ago 

chanced  to  be  standing  by  a   booth  in  the 

■T'oicdo  at  Naples,  when  a  sober-looking  gentle- 

''^  touched  me  by  tlie  arm,  and  said, '  Maestro 

"iolo,  I  want  to  make  your  acquaintance ,  do 

•lie  the  favour  to  come  into  yonder  taveni,  and 

drink  a  flask  of  licrima.'     '  Willingly,'  said  I. 

So  we   entered   the  tavern.     When    we    were 

seated,  my  new  acquaintance  thus  accosted  me : 
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•  The  Count  d'O has  offered  to  let  mc  hire 


his  old  castle  near  B  ' 


[  oil  know 


the  spot'/ 


"  '  Extremely  well ;  no  one  has  inhabited  il 
for  a  century  at  Teast ;  it  is  half  in  ruins,  Signor. 
A  queer  place  to  hire ;  I  hope  the  rent  i«  not 
heavy.' 

"  '  Maestro  Paolo,'  said  he,  '  I  am  a  philo- 
sopher, and  don't  care  for  luxuries.  I  want » 
quiet  retreat  for  some  scientific  expcrimeuts. 
Tlie  castle  will  suit  me  very  well,  provided  \m 
will  accept  me  as  a  neighbour,  and  place  luc 
and  my  friends  under  your  special  protection. 
I  am  rich;  but  I  shall  take  nothing  to  the  castk 
worth  robbing.  I  will  pay  one  rent  to  the 
count,  and  another  to  you.' 

"  With  that  we  soon  came  to  terms ;  and  » 
the  strange  Signor  doubled  the  sum  I  myself 
proposed,  he  is  in  high  favour  with  all  hii 
neighbours.  We  would  guanl  the  old  casde 
against  an  army.  And  now,  Signor,  that  I 
have  been  thus  frank,  be  frank  with  mc.  Who 
is  this  singular  cavalier  ?" 
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"  Who  ? — he  himself  told  you,  a  philosopher." 

"  Hem !  searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone, 
—eh?  8  bit  of  a  magician; — afraid  of  the 
priests  r 

"  Precisely.     You  have  hit  it" 

"  I  thought  so;  and  you  are  his  pupil?" 

«  I  am." 

"  I  wish  you  well  through  it,"  said  the  robber 
seriously,  and  crossing  himself  with  much  devo- 
don :  "  I  am  not  much  better  than  other  people, 
bat  one's  soul  is  one's  soul.  I  do  not  mind  a 
little  honest  robbery,  or  knocking  a  man  on  the 
head  if  need  be — but  to  make  a  bargain  with 
the  devil ! — Ah  1  take  care,  young  gentleman, 
take  care." 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  said  Glyndon,  smiling ; 
**  my  preceptor  is  too  wise  and  too  good  for 
such  a  compact  But  here  we  are,  I  suppose. 
A  noble  ruin — a  glorious  prospect  I" 

Glyndon  paused  delightedly,  and  surveyed 
the  scene  before  and  below  with  the  eye  of  a 
painter.      Insensibly,    while    listening  to  the 
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bandit,  lie  had  wound  up  a  considerable  asceul, 
and  now  he  was  upon  a  broad  ledge  of  rod 
covered  with  mosses  and  dwarf  shrubs.    Between 
this  eminence,  and  another  of  equal  height  ujwu 
which  the  castle  was  built,  there  was  a  deep  but 
narrow  fissure,  overgrown  with  the  most  proliar 
foliage,  so  that  the  eye   could   not  penetrate 
many  yards  below  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
abyss;  but  the  profoundness  might  be  wellcon^ 
jectur^d  by  the  hoarse,  low,  monotonous  roar  of 
waters  unseen  that  rolled  below,  and  the  subse- 
quent course  of  which  was  visible  at  a  distance 
in  a  perturbed  and  rapid  stream,  that  intersected 
the  waste  and  desolate  valleys.    To  the  left,  the 
prospect    seemed   almost   boundless;    the  ex- 
treme clearness  of  the  purple  air  serving  to 
render  distinct  the  features  of  a  range  of  ct)untrr 
that  a  conqueror  of  old  might  have  deemed  in 
itself  a  kingdom.     Lonely  and  desolate  aa  tht 
mad  which  Glyndon  had  passed  that  dav  had 
appeared,  the  landscape  now  seemed  studded 
with    castles,    spires,  and   villages.       Afar  o£ 
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)les  gleamed  whitely  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  the  rose-tints  of  the  horizon  melted 
into  the  azure  of  her  glorious  ha)'.  Yet  more 
remote,  and  in  another  part  of  the  prospect, 
might  be  caught,  dim  and  shadowy,  and  backed 

P>y  the  darkest  foliage,  the  ruined  pillars  of  the 
ancient  Posidonia.  There,  in  the  midst  of  his 
blackened  and  sterile  realms,  rose  the  dismal 
Mount  of  Fire;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wind- 
ing through  variegated  plains,  to  which  distance 

Klent  all  its  magic,  glittered  many  and  many  a 

HKreara,  by  which  Etruscan  and  Sybarite,  Roman 
■nd  Saracen,  and  Norman,  had,  at  intervals  of 
ages,  pitched  the  invading  tent.  All  the  visions 
of  the  past — the  stormy  and  dazzling  liistories 
of  southern  Italy — rushed  over  the  artist's  mind 
■s  he  gazed  below.     And  then,  slowly  turning 

^to  look  behind,  he  saw  the  grey  and  mouldering 
walls  of  the  castle  in  which  he  sought  the 
Kcrets  that  were  to  give  to  hope  in  the  Future 
a  mightier  empire  than  memory  owns  in  the 
Paat.     It  was  one  of  those  Imronial  fortresses 
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with  which  Italy  was    studded  in  the  carl 
middle   ages,  having  but  little  of  the  Gott-^^ 
grace  or  grandeur  which  belongs  to  the  ecc^^"^ 
siastical   architecture   of  the   same   time;  bi 
rude,  vast,  and  menaciug,  even  in  decay, 
wooden   bridge  was   thrown   over  the   chasr 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  horsemen  abreas^^ 
and  the  planks  trembled  and  gave  back  a  hoUo^       * 
sound  as  Glyndon  urged  his  jaded  steed  acros=- — ■* 

A  road  which   had  once  been   broiid, 
paved  with  rough  flags,  but  which  now  was  ha 
obliterated  by  long  grass  and  rank  weeds,  coc 
ducted  to  the  outer  court  of  the  casde  hard  by 
the  gates  were  open,  and  half  the  building 
this  part  was  dismantled;   the  ruins   partiall 
hid  by  ivy  that  was  the  growth  of  centuries 
But  on  entering  the  inner  cout,  Glyndon  wt 
not  sorry  to  notice  that  there  was  less  appea 
ance  of  neglect  and  decay;   some   wild  ros^''^^ 
gave  a  smile  to  the  grey  walls,  and  in  the  cenlf^ 
there  was  a  fountain,  in  which  the  waters  stU ' 
ricklcd  coolly,  and  with  a  pleasing  mumuUV 
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firom  the  jaws  of  a  gigantic  Triton.   Here  he  was 

nact  by  Mejnour  with  a  smile. 

"  Welcome,  my  friend  and  pupil,"  said  he ; 
"  lie  who  seeks  for  Truth  can  find  in  these  soli- 
tudes an  immortal  Academe." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


And   Abaris,   so  fai  from  esteeming  Pylliagonu,  wh 
taught  tliese  tilings,  a  necromancer  or  wizard,  rather  rev< 
and  admired  him  as  something  divine. — Iamdlich.    Vi^ 
Pythag. 


The  attenJants  whom  Mejnour  had  engagctt^' 
for  his  strange  abode,  were  such  as  might  suit  a^  ^M 
philosopher  of  few  wants.  An  old  Armenian^  *^^^ 
Trbom  Glyndon  recognised  as  in  the  mystic'^  "^M 
service  at  Naples ;  a  tall,  hard-featured  womaOe  *""^^ 
from  the  village,  recommended  by  Mitestrc:^^^'^ 
Pdolo,  and  two  long-haired,  smooth-spoken,  buO 
fierce-visnged  youths  from  the  same  place,  and 
honoured  by  the  same  sponsorship,  constituted 
the  establishment.     The   rooms   used  bv  tb(7 


1 


sage  were  cummodious  and  wealbei-proof,  witli 
some  remains  of  ancient  splendour  in  the  faded 
arras  that  clothed  the  walls  and  tlie  huge  tables 
of  costly  marble  and  elaborate  carving.     Glyn- 
don's  sleeping  apartment  communicated  with  a 
kind  of  belvidere,  or  terrace,  that  commanded 
proepects  of  unrivalled  beauty  and  extent,  and 
^■vas  separated  on  the  other  side  by  a  long  gal- 
lexy,  and  a  flight  of  ten  or  a  dozen  stairs,  from 
^he  private  chambers  of  the  mystic.     There  was 
•i»out  the  whole  place  a  sombre  and  yet  not  dis- 
pleasing depth  of  repose.     It  suited  well  with 
*«»€  studies  to  which  it  was  now  to  be  appro- 
I*Htted- 

For  several  days  Mejnour  refused  to  confer 
^th  Glyndon  on  the  subjects  nearest  to  his 

Wt 

"  All  without,"  said  he,  "  is  prepared,  but 
*H)t  all  within ;  your  own  soul  must  grow  accus- 
tomed to  the  spot,  and  filled  with  the  surround- 
ing nature ;  for  nature  is  the  source  of  all  in- 
(^ration." 
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Witli  these  words  Mejnoiir  turned  to  lighter 
topics.  He  made  the  Englishman  accom- 
pany him  in  long  rambles  through  the  wild 
scenes  around,  and  he  smiled  approvingly  when 
the  young  artist  gave  way  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  their  fcarfiil  beauty  could  not  have  failed 
to  rouse  in  11  duller  breast;  and  then  Mejnour 
poured  forth  to  his  wondering  pupil  the  stores 
of  a  knowledge  that  seemed  inexhaustible 
and  boundless.  He  gave  accounts  the  must 
curious,  graphic,  and  minute,  of  the  v.irious 
races,  (their  characters,  habits,  creeds,  and  man- 
ners,) by  which  that  fair  land  had  been  succes- 
sively overrun.  It  is  true,  that  his  descriptions 
could  not  be  found  in  books,  and  were  unsu; 
ported  by  learned  authorities ;  but  he  posscssei 
the  true  charm  of  the  tale-teller,  and  spoke  o: 
all  with  the  animated  confidence  of  a  person 
witness.  Sometimes,  too,  he  would  convci 
upon  the  more  durable  and  the  loftier  mysteriei 
of  Nature  with  an  eloquence  and  a  researcl 
which  invested  them  with  all  the  colours  rather* 
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of  poetry  than  science.  Insensibly  the  young 
artist  found  himself  elevated  and  soothed  by 
tbe  lore  of  his  companion ;  the  fever  of  his  wild 
'lesires  was  slaked.  His  mind  became  more 
and  more  lulled  into  the  divine  tranquillity  of 
Contemplation ;  he  felt  himself  a  nobler  being ; 
*nd  in  the  silence  of  his  senses  he  imagined  that 
»ie  heard  the  voice  of  his  soul. 

It  was  to  this  state  that  Mejnour  evidently 
*oUght  to  bring  the  Neophyte,  and  in  this  ele- 
^i^entary  initiation  the  mystic  was  like  every 
'^ore  ordinary  sage.  For  he  who  seeks  to  dis- 
^^Veb,  must  first  reduce  himself  into  a  kind  of 
*t>8tract  idealism,  and  be  rendered  up,  in  solemn 
^d  sweet  bondage,  to  the  faculties  which  cox- 

''"tlJlPLATE  and  DrlAGINB. 

Glyndon  noticed  that,  in  their  rambles,  Mej- 
^ovir  often  paused  where  the  foliage  was  rifest, 
I  *<*  gather  some  herb  or  flower ;  and  this  re- 
dded him  that  he  had  seen  Zanoni  similarly 
^•Wupied.  "  Can  these  humble  children  of 
"Wure,"  said  he  one  day  to  Mejnour,  "  things 
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some  regular  and  calm  Abslraction,  rather  than 
one  who  yet  retained,  with  the  form,  the  fcelingi 
and  sympathies  of  his  kind  ! 

Glyndon  once,  obsening  the  tone  of  supreme 
indifl'creticc  with  which  he  spoke  of  those 
changes  on  the  face  of  earth,  which  he  asserted 
he  had  witnessed,  ventured  to  remark  to  him 
the  distinction  he  had  noted. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mcjnour,  coldly.  "  My  life 
is  the  life  that  contemplates — Zanoni's  is  the  life 
that  enjoys ;  when  I  gather  the  herb,  I  thiiik 
but  of  its  uses;  Zanoni  will  pause  to  admire  itt 
beauties." 

"  And  you  deem  your  own  the  superior  and 
the  loftier  existence  ?" 

"  No.  His  is  the  existence  of  youth — mine 
of  age.  We  have  cultivated  different  faculties. 
Each  has  powers  the  other  cannot  aspirej 
Those  he  associates  with,  live  better — those  i 
associate  with  me,  know  more." 

"  I  have  heard,  in  truth,"  said  Gljndmy 
"  that  his  companions  at  Naples  were  ob 
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10  lead  purer  and  nobler  lives  after  intercourse 
with  Zanoni ;  yet,  were  they  not  strange  com- 
panions, at  the  best,  for  a  sage  ?  This  terrible 
power,  too,  that  be  exercises  at  will,  as  in  the 

death  of  the  Prince  di  ,  and  that  of  the 

Count  Ughelli,  scarcely  becomes  the  (ranquil 
seeker  after  good." 

"  True,"  said  Mejnour,  with  an  icy  smile ; 
"  such  must  ever  be  the  error  of  those  philo- 
sophers who  would  meddle  with  the  active  life 
of  mankind.  You  cannot  serve  some  without 
iiijuring  others;  you  cannot  protect  the  good 
without  warring  on  the  bad ;  and  if  you  desire 
to  reform  the  faulty,  why  you  must  lower  your- 
self to  live  with  the  faulty  to  know  their  faults. 
Eren  so  saitb  Paracelsus,  a  great  man,  though 
often  verong."  Not  mine  this  folly  ;  I  live  but 
in  knowledge — I  have  no  life  in  mankind !" 
I      Another  time,  Glyndon  questioned  the  mystic 

•  "  It  is  a*  necessary  lo  know  evil  things  as  goo<i,  for  who 
can  know  what  is  good  without  the  knowing  what  is  evil  ? 
See.* — Parucelnu  De  Nat.  Her.,  lib.  3. 
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as  to  the  nature  of 
which  Zanoni  had 


t  union  or  fraternity 
once  referred. 


to 


"  I  am  right,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  in  conjec- 
turing that  jou  and  himself  profess  to  be  the 
brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross." 

"  Do  you  imagine,"  answered  Mejnour,  "  that 
there  were  no  mystic  and  solemn  unions  of  men 
seeking  the  same  ends,  through  the  same  means, 
before  the  Arabians  of  Daraus,  in  1378,  taught 
to  a  wandering  German  the  .secrets  which 
founded  the  Institution  of  the  Rosicrucians?  I 
allow,  however,  that  the  Rosicruciuus  formed  > 
sect  descended  from  the  greater  and  earlier 
school.  They  were  wiser  than  the  AlchcmisU 
— iheir  masters  are  wiser  than  they." 

"  And  of  this  early  and  primary  order  hoi 
many  still  exist?" 

"  Zanoni  and  myself." 

"  V^'iuit,  two  only ! — and  you  profess  the  power 
to  teach  to  all  the  secret  that  baffles  Death  ?" 

"  Your  ancestor  attained  that  secret ;  he  died 
rather  than  survive  the  only  thing  he  lored 
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We  have,  my  pupil,  no  arts  by  which  we  can 
iput  Death  out  of  our  option,  or  out  of  the  will  ot" 
Heaven.  These  walls  may  crush  me  as  I  stand. 
All  that  we  profess  to  do  is  but  this — to  find  out 
the  secrets  of  the  human  frame,  to  know  why 
the  parta  ossify  and  the  blood  stagnates,  and  tu 
^)ply  continual  preventives  to  the  effects  of- 
Timc.  This  is  not  Magic;  it  is  the  Art  of 
Medicine  rightly  understood.  In  our  order  we 
bold  most  noble — first,  that  knowledge  which 
elevates  the  intellect ;  secondly,  that  which  pre- 
serves the  body.  But  the  mere  art  (extracted 
Kfrom  the  juices  and  simples)  which  recruits  the 
animal  vigour  and  arrests  the  progress  of  decay, 
or  that  more  noble  secret  which  I  will  only  hint 
to  thee  at  present,  by  which  heat  or  calokic,  as 
ye  call  it,  being,  as  Ilcraclilus  wisely  taught,  the 
primordial  principle  of  life,  can  be  made  ita  per- 
petual renovator — these,  I  say,  would  not  suflfice 
for  safety.  It  is  oura  also  to  disarm  and  elude 
the  wrath  of  men,  to  turn  the  swords  of  our  foes 
against  each  other,  to  glide  (if  not  incoriioreal) 
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invisible  to  eyes  over  which  we  can  throw  a 
mist  and  darkness.  And  this  some  seers  have 
professed  to  be  the  virtue  of  a  stone  of  agate- 
Ab.iris  placed  it  in  his  arrow.  I  will  find  you  a 
herl)  in  yen  valley  that  will  give  a  surer  charm 
than  the  agate  and  the  arrow.  In  one  word, 
'  know  this,  that  the  humblest  and  meanest  pro- 
ducts of  Nature  are  those  from  which  the 
subliincst  properties  are  to  be  drawn." 

"  But,"  said  Glyndon,  "  if  possessed  of  theap 
great  secrets,  why  so  churlish  in  withholding 
their  diffusion.  Docs  not  the  false  or  charlatanic 
science  differ  in  this  from  the  true  and  indis- 
putable—thai the  last  communicates  to  the  worid 
the  process  by  which  it  attains  its  discoveries; 
the  first  boasts  of  marvellous  results,  and  refuaes 
to  explain  the  causes  ?" 

"  Well  said,  O  Logician  of  the  schools  ; — but 
think  again.  Suppose  we  were  to  impart  all 
our  knowledge  to  all  mankind,  indiscriminately, 
alike  to  the  vicious  and  the  virtuous — should  wr 
l)e  benefactors  or  scoui^cs  ?  Imagine  the  tyrant, 
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the  sensualist,  the  evil  and  corrupted  being  pos- 
sessed of  these  tremendous  powers ;  would  he  not 
be  a  deemon  let  loose  on  earth  ?     Grant  that  the 
same  privilege  be  accorded  also  to  the  good ; 
and  in  what  state  would  be  society  ?   Engaged  in 
a  Titan  war — the  good  for  ever  on  the  defensive, 
the  bad  for  ever  in  assault.     In  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  evil  is  u  more  active  principle 
than  good,  and  the  evil  would  prevail.     It  is  for 
these   reasons  that  we  are  not  only  solemnly 
bound  to  administer  our  lore  only  to  those  who 
will  not  misuse  and  pervert  it;  but   that  we 
place  our  ordeal  in  tests  that  purify  the  passions, 
and  elevate  the  desires.     And  Nature  in  this 
controls  and  assists   us;     for   it    places   awful 
guardians  and  insurmountai^le  barriers  between 
the   ambition  of  vice   and  the  heaven  of  the 
loftier  science.' 

Such  made  a  small  part  of  the  nnmcrous  con- 
versations Mejnour  held  with  his  pupil, — con- 
versations that,  while  they  appeared  to  address 
themselves  to  the  reason,  inflamed  yet  more  the 
h3 
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fancy.  It  was  the  very  disclaiming  of  all  powci? 
which  Nature,  properly  investigated,  did  not  suf- 
fice to  create,  that  gave  an  air  of  probabiUty  to 
those  which  Mejnour  asserted  Nature  migbt 
bestow. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  rolled  on  ;  and  thr 
mind  of  Glyndon,  gradually  fitted  to  thii  se- 
questered and  musing  life,  forgot  at  last  the 
vanities  and  chimeras  of  the  world  without. 

One  evening  he  had  lingered  alone  and  latt 
upon  the  ramparts,  watching  the  stars  as,  aoehj 
one,  they  broke  upon  the  twilight  Never  hid 
he  felt  so  sensibly  the  mighty  power  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  upon  man !  how  much 
the  springs  of  our  intellectual  being  arc  moved 
and  acted  upon  by  the  solemn  influences  of 
nature !  As  a  patient  on  whom,  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  the  agencies  of  mesmerism  are  broJigbt 
to  bear,  he  acknowledged  to  his  heart  the  grow- 
ing force  of  that  vast  and  universal  magnetism 
which  is  the  life  of  creation,  and  binds  the 
atom  to  the  whole.    A  strange  and  ineffable  con- 
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adousness  of  power,  of  the  sohethino  great 
within  the  perishable  clay,  appealed  to  feelings 
at  once  dim  and  glorious, — like  the  faint  recog- 
nitions of  a  holier  and  former  being.  An  im- 
pulse, that  he  could  not  resist,  led  him  to  seek 
the  mystic.  He  would  demand,  that  hour,  his 
initiation  into  the  worlds  beyond  our  world — ^he 
was  prepared  to  breathe  a  diviner  air.  He  en- 
tered the  castle,  and  strode  the  shadowy  and 
star-lit  gallety  which  conducted  to  Mejnour's 
apartment. 
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Man  is  the  eye  of  things. — Eortph.  rfe  Vit.  Hm. 

■  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  ec«tatical  or  tns^ 
potting  power  wliich,  if  at  any  time  it  shall  lieexcilrdo' 
stirred  up  by  an  ardent  desire  and  most  strong  imagioatioii, 
is  able  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  the  more  outward,  ctcb  to 
some  absent  and  far-diitant  object. — Von  litLMOKT. 


The  rooms  that  Mejnour  occupied  consisted  of 
two  chambers  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  a  third  in  which  he  slept.  All  these  roomi 
were  placed  in  the  huge  square  tower  that 
beetled  over  the  dark  and  bush-grown  precipice. 
The  first  chamber  which  Glyudou  entered  was 
empty.  With  n  noiseless  step  he  passed  on,  and 
opened  the  door  that  admitted  into  the  inner 
one.     He  drew  back   at   the   threshold,  over- 
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►owered  by  a  strong  fragrance  which  filled  the 
faamber:  a  kind  of  mist  thickened  the  air, 
ather  than  obscured  it,  for  this  vajwur  was  not 
lark,  but  resembled  a  8now-cloii<l  moving 
ilowly,  and  in  heavy  undulations,  wave  upon 
rave,  regularly  over  the  space.  A  mortal  cold 
■truck  to  the  Englishman's  heart,  and  his  blood 
roze.  He  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  and,  as  his 
•yes  strained  involuntarily  through  the  vapour, 
he  fancied  (for  he  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  trick  of  his  imagination)  that  he  saw 
dim,  spectrc-Uke,  but  gigantic  forms  floating 
through  the  mist ;  or  was  it  not  rather  the  mist 
itself  that  formed  its  vapours  fantastically  into 
those  moving,  im{)alpable,  and  bodiless  appa- 
ritions? A  great  painter,  of  antiquity,  is  said,  in 
a  picture  of  Iladcs,  to  have  represented  the 
monsters,  that  glide  through  the  ghostly  River 
of  the  Dead,  so  artfully,  that  the  eye  perceived 
at  once  that  the  river  itself  was  but  a  sijcctre, 
and  the  bloodless  things  that  tenanted  it  had 
■  no   life,  their  forms  bleniling   with    the   dead 
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waters  till,  as  the  eye  continued  to  gaze,  it 
ceased  to  discern  them  from  the  pretematur*! 
element  they  were  supposed  to  iuhabiL  Such 
were  the  moving  outlines  that  coiled  and  floated 
through  the  mist ;  but  before  Glyndon  had  even 
drawn  breath  in  this  atmosphere — for  his  life 
itself  seemed  arrested  or  clumged  into  a  kind  of 
horrid  trance— he  felt  his  hand  seized,  and  h« 
was  led  from  that  room  into  the  outer  one.  He 
heard  the  door  close — his  blood  rushed  aguo 
through  his  veins,  and  he  saw  Mejnour  by  hisside. 
Strong  convulsions  then  suddenly  seized  his  whole 
frame — he  fell  to  the  ground  insensible.  ^Vhcn 
he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  rude  balcony  of  stone  that  jutted  from  the 
chamber;  the  stars  shining  serenely  over  iht 
dark  abyss  below,  and  resting  calmly  upon  the 
face  of  the  mystic,  who  stood  beside  him  with 
folded  arms. 

"  Young  man,"  said  Mejnour,  •♦  judge  by 
what  you  have  just  felt,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
seek  knowledge  until  prepared  to   reoeiTc  it. 
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Another  moment  in  the  air  of  that  chamber  and 
you  had  been  a  corpse." 

•'Then  of  what  nature  was  the  knowledge  that 
jou,  once  mortal  like  myself,  could  safely  have 
sought  in  that  icy  atmosphere,  which  it  was 
death  for  me  to  breathe? — Mejnoiir,"  continued 
Glyndon,  and  bis  wild  desire,  sharpened  by  the 
very  danger  he  had  passed,  once  more  animated 
and  nerved  him.  "  I  am  prepared,  at  least  for  the 
first  steps.  I  come  to  you  as  of  old,  the  pupil  to 
the  Hierophant,  and  demand  the  initiation." 
'  Mejnour  passed  his  hand  over  the  young 
man's  heart — it  beat  loud,  regularly,  and  boldly. 
He  looked  at  him  with  something  almost  like 
admiration  in  his  passionless  and  frigid  features, 
and  muttered,  half  to  himself — "  Surely,  in  so 
much  courage  the  true  disciple  is  found  at  last" 
Then,  speaking  aloud,  he  added — "  Be  it  so ; 
man's  first  initiation  is  in  traiice.  In  dreams 
commences  all  human  knowledge ;  in  dreams 
hovers  over  measureless  space  the  first  faint 
bridge  between  spirit  and  spirit — this  world  and 
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the  worlds  beyond!  Look  steadfastly  on  yonder 
star!" 

Glyndon  obeyed,  and  Mejnoiir  retired  into 
the  chamber;  from  which  there  then  slowly 
emerged  a  vapour,  somewhat  paler  and  of 
fainter  odour  than  that  which  had  nearly  pro- 
duced so  fatal  an  effect  on  his  frame.  This,  on 
the  contrary,  as  it  coiled  around  him,  and  then 
mt'lted  in  thin  spires  into  the  air,  breathetl 
II  refreshing  and  healthful  fragrance.  He 
still  kept  his  eyes  on  the  star,  and  the  star 
seemed  gradually  to  fix  and  command  his  gaze. 
A  sort  of  languor  next  seized  his  frame,  but 
without,  as  he  thought,  communicating  itself  to 
the  mind ;  and  as  this  crept  over  him,  he  felt 
his  temples  sprinkled  with  some  volatile  nn<l 
fiery  essence.  At  the  same  moment,  a  slight 
tremor  shook  his  limbs,  and  thrilled  through  hi* 
veins.  The  languor  increased  ; — still  he  kept  his 
gaze  upon  the  star, ;  and  now  its  luminous  cir- 
cumference seemed  to  expand  and  dilate.  U 
became  gradually  softer  and  clearer  in  its  light  • 
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Spreading  wider  and  broader,  it  diffused  all 
space — all  space  seemed  swallowed  up  in  it. 
And  at  last,  in  the  midst  of  a  silver-shining  at- 
mosphere, he  felt  as  if  something  burst  within 
his  brain — as  if  a  strong  chain  were  broken ; 
and  at  that  moment  a  sense  of  heavenly  liberty, 
of  unutterable  delight,  of  freedom  from  the 
body,  of  birdlike  lightness,  seemed  to  float  him 
into  the  space  itself.  "  Whom,  now  upon  earth, 

^dost  thou  wish  to  see  ?"  whispered  the  voice  of 
Mejnour.  "Viola  and  Zanoni  I"  answered  Glyn- 
don,  in  his  heart;  but  he  felt  that  his  lips 
moved  not.  Suddenly  at  that  thought— through 

rthis  space,  in  which  nothing  save  one  mellow, 
translucent  light  had  been  discernible, — a  swift 
succession  of  shadowy  landscapes  seemed  to 
roU:  trees,  mountains,  cities,  seas,  glided 
along,  like  the  changes  of  a  phantasmagoria; 
and  at  last,  settled  and  stationary,  he  saw  a 
cave  by  the  gradual  marge  of  an  ocean  shore — 
myrtles  and  orange  trees,  clothing  the  gentle 
banks.     On  a  height,  at  a  distance,  gleamed  the 
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white  but  shattered  relics  of  sume  ruined  heatbeu 
edifice ;    and    the    moon,    in    cahn    splendour, 
sbioing  over  all,  literally  bathed  with  its  light 
two  forms  without  the  cave,  at  whose  feet  the 
blue  waters  crept,  and  he  thought  that  he  evco 
heard  them  murmur.     He  recognised  both  the 
figures.     Zanoni  was  seated  on  a  iiragiueot  of 
stone ;    Viola,  half  reclining  by  his  side,  wat 
looking  into  his  face,  which  was  bent  down  to 
her,  and  in  her  countenance  was  the  expreaaioD 
of  that  perfect  happiness  which  belongs  to  perfect 
love.     "  Wquldst  thou  hear  them  si)C!ik  '/^  whis- 
pered  Mejnour;    and   again,    without   sound, 
Glyndon  inly  answered,  "  Yes  I"     Their  voi 
then  came  to  his  car,  but  in  tones  that  seei 
to   him   strange;  so  subdued  were  tbcvt  and 
sounding,  as  it  were,  so  far  off,  that  they  were 
as  voices  heard  in  the  visions  of  some  holier 
men,  from  a  distant  sphere. 

"  And  how  is   it,"   said  Viola,    "  that  thou 
canst  find  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  ignorant?" 

"  Because  the  heart  is  never  ignorant ;  be- 
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the  mysteries  of  the  A'clings  are  as  fiill  of 
bonder  as  those  of  the  intellect-  If  at  times 
thou  canst  not  comprehend  the  language  of  my 
tbou^hts,  at  times,  also,  I  hear  sweet  enigmas 
*B  that  of  thy  emotions." 

"  Ah,  say  not  so  I"  said  Viola,  winding  her 
arm  tenderly  round  his  neck,  and  under  that 
heavenly  light  her  face  seemed  lovelier  for  its 
olushes.  "  For  the  enigmas  are  but  love's  com- 
*^on  language,  and  love  should  solve  them. 
Tilll  luiew  thee-  till  I  lived  with  thee— till  I 
beamed  to  watch  for  thy  footstep  when  absent, — 
yet  even  in  absence  to  see  thee  everywhere ! — 
A  dreamed  not  how  strong  and  all-pervading  is 
^t  connexion  between  nature  and  the  human 

Sfluir' 

"  And  yet,"  she  continued,  "  1  am  now  as- 
''Wetl  of  what  I  at  first  believed— that  the  feel- 
"igs  which  attracted  me  towards  thee  aijint  were 
"ot  those  of  love.  I  know  that,  by  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past, — it  was  a  sentiment 
wen  wholly  of  the  mind  or  the  spirit  I     I  could 
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Viola !  never  be  weary  of  a£ 
art  happy !" 

"  Happy,  while  thou  art 
Zanoni,  thou  art  so  sad  T 

"  Because  human  life  is 

we  must  part  at  last;  becau 

on  when  the  nightingale  s 

A  little  while,  and  thine  < 

and  thy  beauty  haggard,  ar 

I  toy  with  now  will  be  grey 

"  And  thou,  cruel  one  1" 

ingly,  "  I  shall  never  see  tl 

thee  I  But  shall  we  not  grow  ol 

eyes  be  accustomed  to  a  chai 

shall  not  share  P 

Zanoni  8i<rhi>d  f  TTa  fnm^A 
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dnen  looking  stead&stly  at  Viola,  he  said,  with 
a  half  smile,  "  Hast  thou  no  curiosity  to  learo 
more  of  the  Lover  thou  once  couldst  believe 
the  agent  of  the  evil  one  ?" 

"  None ;  aU  that  one  wishes  to  know  of  the 
beknred  one,  I  know — that  thou  lovett  me  F 

"  I  have  told  thee  that  my  life  is  apart  from 
others.    Wouldst  thou  not  seek  to  share  it  ?" 

"  I  share  it  now  T 

"  Bat  were  it  possible  to  be  thus  young  and 
&ir  for  ever,  till  the  world  blazes  round  us  as 
one  iimeral  pyre  I" — 

"  We  shall  be  so,  when  we  leave  the  world !" 

Zanoni  was  mute  for  some  moments,  and  at 
length  he  said — 

"  Canst  thou  recall  those  brilliant  and  aerial 
ittaaa  which  once  visited  thee,  when  thou  didst 
&ocy  that  thou  wert  pre-ordained  to  some  fate 
aloof  and  a&x  from  the  common  children  of  the 
earth  r 

"  Zanoni,  the  fate  is  found." 

"  And  hast  thou  no  terror  of  the  future  ?" 


my  youth !  I  have  been  b 
since  thy  presence  has  dispc 
air.  The  Future ! — well,  wl 
dread  it,  I  will  look  up  t( 
meinher  wlio  guides  our  fate 

As  she  lifted  her  eyes  ab 
swept  suddenly  over  the  sc< 
orange  trees,  the  azure  ocean 
but  still  the  last  images  that 
charmed  eyes  of  Glyndon  v 
Viola  and  Zanoni.  The  fac( 
serene,  and  rmliant ;  the  face 
thoughtful,  and  locked  in  ir 
rigidness  of  melancholy  bcai 
repose. 

"  Rouse  thyself,"  said  Mej 
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jargon,  of  the  secret  electricities  and  the  mag- 
netic fluid,  of  whose  tnie  properties  they  know 
but  the  germs  and  elements.     I  will  lend  thee 
the  books  of  those  glorious  dupes,  and  thou 
wilt  find,  in  the  dark  ages,  how  many  erring 
steps  have   stumbled    upon    the     threshold  of 
the   mighty    learning,    and    fancied    they    had 
pierced    the    temple.     Hermes,    and    Albert, 
and  Paracelsus,  I   knew  ye    all;    but,   noble 
a»  ye   were,  ye    were   fated    to   be  deceived. 
*  e  had  not  souls  of  faith,  and  daring   fitted 
"*r  the  destinies   at   which    ye    aimed  I     Yet 
"*racelsus — motlest  Paracelsus, — had  an  nrro- 
8^ce  that  soared  higher  than  all   our   kiiovv- 
'*dgc.     Ho  !  ho  ! — he  thought  he  could  make  a 
"^  of  men  fi-om  chemistry ;  he  arrogated  to 
''iniself  the  Divine  gift — the  breath  of  life.*  He 
*oiil(l  have  made  men,  and,  after  all,  confessed 
'hat  they  coald  be  but  pigmies !  My  art  is  to  make 
"ipn  above  mankind.     But  you  arc  impatient  of 


•  Parjcelsus,  De  Nat.  Rer.,  lib.  1. 


my  digressions.  Foi^give  mc.  All  these  men 
(they  were  great  dreamers,  as  you  desire  to  be,) 
were  intimate  friends  of  mine.  But  they  are 
dead  and  rotten.  They  talked  of  spirits  — 
but  they  dreaded  to  be  in  other  company  than 
that  of  men.  Like  orators  whom  I  have  heard, 
when  I  stood  by  the  Pnyx  of  Athens,  blazing 

witli  words  like  comets  in  the  assembly,  and  ex 

tingnishing  their  ardour  like  holyday  rocket^^s 
when  they  were   in  the  field.     Ho !  ho '  De 
mosthencs,  my  hero-coward,  how  nimble  wei 

thy  heels   at   Chseronea !     And   thou   art   iiu^ '- 

patient  still  I     Boy,  I  could  tell  thee  such  trnth^^*-** 
of  the  Past,  as  would  make  thee  the  luminary  o 
Bchwjjs.     But  thou  lustcst  only  for  the  shadow! 
of  the    Future.      Thou  shalt  have  thy   wish 
But  the   mind   must    be    first   exercised  anf-^^ 
trained.     Go  to  thy  room,  and  sleep;  fast  au — 
sterely;    read   no   liooks;    meditate,    imagine 
dream,  bewilder  thyself,  if  thou  wilt.     Thouglir 
shajies  out  its  own  chaos  at  last     Before  mid- 
night, seek  roe  again  I" 
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cause  the  mysteries  of  the  feelings  are  as  fiiU  of 
wonder  as  those  of  the  intellect.  If  at  times 
thou  canst  not  comprehend  the  language  of  my 
thoughts,  at  times,  also,  1  hear  sweet  enigmas 
in  that  of  thy  emotions." 

"  Ah,  say  not  so  1"  said  Viola,  winding  her 
•rm  tenderly  round  his  neck,  and  under  tliat 
heavenly  light  her  face  seemed  lovelier  for  its 
hlusbes.  "  For  the  enigmas  are  but  love's  com- 
moD  language,  and  lore  should  solve  them. 
Till  I  knew  thee-  till  1  lived  witli  thee— till  I 
learned  to  watch  for  thy  footstep  when  absent,- — 
yet  even  in  absence  to  see  thee  everywhere  ! — 
I  dreamed  not  how  strong  and  all-pervading  is 
the  connexion  between  nature  and  the  hiunan 
aoair 

"  And  yet,"  she  continued,  "  1  am  now  as- 
'<  sured  of  what  I  at  first  believed — that  the  feel- 
ings which  attracted  me  towards  thee  at^rst  were 
not  those  of  love.  I  know  that,  by  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past, — it  was  a  sentiment 
then  wholly  of  the  mind  or  the  spirit  I     I  could 
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"  Man  is  arrogant  in  proportion  to  his  igno- 
rance. Man's  natural  tendency  is  to  egotism. 
Man,  in  his  infancy  of  knowledge,  thinks  that  ill 
creation  was  formed  for  him.  For  several  agts 
he  saw  in  the  countless  worlds,  that  spaikle 
through  space  like  the  bubbles  of  a  shorcleai 
ocean,  only  the  petty  candles,  the  househoU 
torches,  that  Providence  had  been  pleased  to 
light  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make  the  nigbl 
more  agreeable  to  man.  Astronomy  has  oo^ 
reeled  this  delusion  of  human  vanity :  And 
man  now  reluctantly  confesses  that  the  stan 
are  worlds,  larger  and  more  glorious  than  hii 
own, — that  the  earth  on  which  he  crawls  is  • 
scarce  visible  speck  on  the  vast  chart  of  creation- 
But  in  the  small  as  in  the  vast,  God  is  equally 
profuse  of  life.  The  traveller  looks  upon  the 
tree,  and  fancies  its  boughs  were  formed  for  hi* 
shelter  in  the  summer  sun,  or  hi«  fiwl  in  th* 
winter  frosts.  But  in  each  leaf  of  these  bougb» 
the  Creator  has  made  a  world,  it  swaras  with 
innumerable  races.     Each  drop  of  the  water  in 
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yon  mcMt  is  an  orb  more  populous  than  a  king- 
dom is  of  men.  Everjwhere,  then,  in  this  im- 
mense Design,  Science  brings  new  life  to  light. 
Life  is  the  one  pervading  principle,  and  even 
the  thing  that  seems  to  die  and  putrify,  but 
engenders  new  life,  and  changes  to  freah  forme 
i  of  matter.  Reasoning,  then,  by  evident  analogy — 
'  if  not  a  leaf,  if  not  a  drop  of  water,  but  is,  no  less 
than  yonder  star,  a  habitable  and  breathing 
world — nay,  if  even  man  himself  is  a  world  to 
other  lives,  and  millions  and  myriads  dwell  in 
the  rivers  of  his  blood,  and  inhabit  man's  frame 
as  man  inhabits  earth,  common  sense  (if  yovr 
achoolmen  had  it)  would  suffice  to  teach  that 
the  circumfluent  Infinite  which  you  call  space — 
the  boundless  Impalpable  which  divides  earth 
from  the  moon  and  stare — is  filled,  also,  with  its 
correspondent  and  appropriate  life.  Is  it  not  a 
visible  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Being  is  crowded 
npon  every  leaf,  and  yet  absent  from  the  im- 
mensities of  space?  The  Law  of  the  Great 
[System  forbids  the  waste  even  of  an  atom;  H 
x2 
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knows  uo  spot  where  something  of  life  does  not 
breathe.  In  the  very  charnel-house  is  the  nur- 
sery of  production  and  animation.  Is  that  true? 
Well,  then,  can  you  conceive  that  space  which 
is  the  Infinite  itself  is  alone  a  waste,  is  alone 
lifeless,  is  less  useful  to  the  one  design  of  uni- 
versal being  than  the  dead  carcass  of  a  do^ 
than  the  peopled  leaf,  than  the  swarming 
globule  ?  The  microscope  shews  you  the  crea- 
tures on  the  leaf;  no  mechanical  tube  is  yet  b- 
vented  to  discover  the  nobler  and  more  gifted 
things  that  hover  in  the  illimitable  air.  Yet 
between  these  last  and  man  is  a  mysterious  and 
terrible  affinity.  And  hence,  by  tales  and 
legends,  not  wholly  false  nor  wholly  true,  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time,  beliefs  in  appari- 
tions and  spectres.  If  more  common  to  the 
earlier  and  simpler  tribes  than  to  the  men  of 
your  duller  age,  it  is  but  that,  with  the  first,  the 
senses  arc  more  keen  and  quick.  And  as  the 
savage  can  see  or  scent,  miles  away,  the  trace* 
of  a  foe,  invisible  to  the  gross  sense  of  the  civi- 
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lized  animal,  so  the  barrier  itself  between  him 
and  the  creatures  of  the  airy  world  is  less  thick- 
ened and  obscured.     Do  you  listen  ?" 

"  With  my  soul  I" 

"  But  first,  to  penetrate  this  barrier,  the  soul 
with  which  you  listen  must  be  sharpened  by 
intense  enthusiasm,  purified  from  all  earthlier 
desires.  Not  without  reason  have  the  so-styled 
magicians,  in  all  lands  and  times,  insisted  on 
chastity  and  abstentious  reverie  as  the  commu- 
nicants of  inspiration.  When  thus  prepared, 
science  can  be  brought  to  aid  it :  the  sight  itself 
may  be  rendered  more  subtle,  the  nerves  more 
•cute,  the  spirit  more  alive  and  outward,  and 
element  itself — the  air,  the  space — may  be 
made,  by  certain  secrets  of  the  higher  chemistry, 
more  palpable  and  clear.  And  tliis,  too,  is  not 
magic^  as  the  credulous  call  it ; — as  I  have  so 
often  said  before,  magic,  (or  science  that  violates 
nature,)  exists  not ; — it  is  but  the  science  by 
which  Nature  can  be  controlled.  Now,  in  space 
there  are  millions  of  beings,  not  literally  spiritual, 
for  they  have  all,  like  the  animalculae  unseen  by 
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the  naked  eye,  certain  forms  of  matter,  though' 
matter  so  delicate,  air-drawn,  and  subtle,  that  it 
is,  as  it  were,  but  a  film,  a  gossamer,  that  clothes 
the  spirit.  Hence  the  Kosicrusian's  lovely  phan- 
toms of  sylph  and  gnome.  Yet,  in  truth,  these 
races  and  tribes  ditfcr  more  widely,  each  from 
each,  than  the  Calmuck  from  the  Greek — ditfer 
in  attributes  and  powers.  In  the  drop  of  water 
you  see  how  the  animalculae  vary,  how  vast  and 
terrible  are  some  of  those  monster-mites,  as 
compared  with  others.  Equally  so  with  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  atmosphere:  some  of  sur- 
passing wisdom,  some  of  horrible  malignity; 
some  hostile  as  fiends  to  men,  others  gentle  as 
messengers  between  earth  and  heaven.  He 
who  would  establish  intercourse  with  these 
varying  beings,  resembles  the  traveller  who 
would  penetrate  into  unknown  lands.  He  is 
exposed  to  strange  dangers  and  unconjectured 
terrors.  TVtaf  intercourse  once  gained,  I  cannot 
secure  thee  from  the  chances  to  which  thy 
Journey  is  exposed.  I  cannot  durect  thee  to 
paths  fi^e  from  the  wanderings  of  the  deadliest 
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foes.  Thou  must  alone,  and  of  thyself,  face  and 
hazard  all.  But  if  thou  art  so  enamoured  of 
life,  as  to  care  ordy  to  live  on,  no  matter  for 
what  ends,  recruiting  the  nerves  and  veins  with 
the  alchemist's  vivifying  elixir,  why  seek  these 
dangers  from  the  intermediate  tubes  ?  Because 
the  very  elixir  that  pours  a  raore  glorious  life 
into  the  frame',  so  sharpens  the  senses  that  those 
lanrse  of  the  air  become  to  thee  audible  and 
apjmrent ;  so  that,  unless  trained  by  degrees  to 
endure  the  phantoms  and  subdue  their  malice, 
a  life  thus  gifted  would  be  the  moat  awful  doom 
man  could  bring  upon  himself.  Hence  it  is  that 
though  the  elixir  be  compounded  of  the  simplest 
herbs,  his  frame  only  is  prepared  to  receive  it 
who  has  gone  through  the  subtlest  trials.  Nay, 
some,  scared  and  daunted  into  the  most  intole- 
rable horror  by  the  sights  that  burst  upon  their 
eyes  at  the  first  draught,  have  found  the  potion 
leas  powerful  to  save  than  the  agony  and  travail 
•  of  Nature  to  destroy.  To  the  unprepared  the 
elixir  is  thus  but  the  deadliest  poison.  Amidst 
the  dwellers  of  the  threshold  is  one,  too,  sur- 
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surpassing  in  malignity  and  hatred  all  her  tribe 
— one  whose  eyes  have  paralysed  the  bravest, 
and  whose  power  increases  over  the  spirit  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  its  fear.  Does  thy  courage 
falter?" 

"  Nay ;  thy  words  but  kindle  it." 

"  Follow  me,  then  ;  and  submit  to  the  initi- 
atory laliours." 

With  that,  Mejnour  led  him  into  the  interior 
chamber,  and  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  cer- 
tain chemical  operations,  which,  though  ex- 
tremely simple  in  themselves,  Glj-ndon  soon 
j)erceived  were  capable  of  very  extraordinary 
results. 

"  In  the  remoter  times,"  said  Mejnour,  smil- 
ing, "  our  brotherhood  were  often  compelled  to 
recur  to  delusions  to  protect  realities ;  and,  as 
dexterous  mechanicians  or  expert  chemists,  they 
obtained  the  name  of  sorcerers.  Observe  how 
easy  to  construct  is  the  Spectre  Lion  thai 
attended  the  renowned  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! " 

And  Glyndon  beheld,  with  delighted  surprise, 
the  simple  means  by  which  the  wildest  cheats  of 
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"■e  imagination  can  be  formed.     The  magical 

'*odscapes  Id  which  Baptista   Porta   rejoiced ; 

'"P  apparent  change  of  the  seasons  with  which 

•^'bertus  Magnus  startled  the  Earl  of  Holland ; 

"*y>  even  those  more  dread  delusions  of  the 

^Qost  and  Image  with  which  the  Necromancers  of 

"eraclea  woke  the  conscience  of  the  Conqueror 

**'    Plataea*  —  all  these,  as   the  showman   en- 

*^'*aots  some  trembling  children  on  a  Christmas 

^^e    with   his  lantbom   and    phantasmagoria, 

"^cjnour  exhibited  to  his  pupil. 

**  And  now  laugh  for  ever  at  magic  I  when 

^Se,  the  very  tricks,  the  very  sports  and  frivo- 

*^es  of  science,  were  the  very  acts  which  men 

'^■^'ed  with  abhorrence ;    and  Inquisitors  and 

^^gs  rewarded  with  the  rack  and  the  stake." 

But    the    Alchemist's    transmutation    of 

•Petals " 

"  Nature  herself  is  a   laboratory   in    which 
"'^tals,  antl  all  elements,  are  for  ever  at  change, 
•  Pdusanias— see  Plulanh. 
i3 
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Easy  to  make  gold, — easier,  more  comroodioa% 
and  cheaper  still,  to'  make  the  pearl,  the  dia- 
mond, and  the  ruby.  Oh,  yes  ;  wise  men 
found  sorcery  in  this,  too ;  but  they  found  no 
sorcery  in  the  discovery,  that  by  the  simplest 
combination  of  things  of  every-day  use  they 
could  raise  a  Devil  that  would  sweep  away 
thousands  oftheirkind  by  the  breath  of  consuminjt 
fire.  Discover  what  will  destroy  life,  and  you  are 
a  great  man  ! — w  hat  will  prolong  it,  and  you  arc 
nn  impostor  I  Discover  some  invention  in  mar 
chinery  that  will  make  the  rich  more  rich  and  the 
poor  more  jioor,  and  they  will  build  you  a  statue  I 
Discover  some  mystery  in  art,  that  would  equalize 
physical  disparities,  and  they  will  pull  down  tiieir 
own  hou-scs  to  stone  you !  Ha,  ha,  my  pupil  I  such 
is  the  world  Zanoni  still  cares  for !  you  and  1 
will  leave  this  world  to  itself.  And  now  that  you 
have  seen  some  few  of  the  effects  of  science,  begin 
to  learn  its  grammar." 

Mcjnour  then  set  before  his  pupil  certain  taski^ 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  night  wore  itself  aw« 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Great  tisvelt  hath  the  gentle  Calidore, 

And  toyte  endured 

There  on  a  day- 
He  chaunst  to  spy  a  sort  of  shepheard  groomed, 
Pbying  on  pipes  and  caroling  apace. 
.    .    .    .     He,  there,  besyde 
Saw  a  (aire  damzell. 

Spemsbr,  Faerie  Queene.  Cant.  ix. 

For  a  considerable  period,  the  pupil  ofMejnour 
iras  now  absorbed  in  labour  dependent  on  the 
moet  vigilant  attention,  on  the  most  minute 
and  subtle  calculation.  Results  astonishing 
and  various  rewarded  his  toils  and  stimu- 
lated his  interest  Nor  were  these  studies 
limited  to  chemical  di8C0V€;ry — in  which  it  is 
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pennitted  me  to  say  that  the  greatest  marvels 
upon  the  organisation  of  physical  life  seemed 
wrought  by  experiments  of  the  vivifying  influ- 
ence of  Heat.  Amongst  the  rest,  Glyndon 
was  surprised  to  find  Mcjnour  attached  to  the 
more  abstruse  mysteries  which  the  Pythagoreans 
ascribed  to  the  occult  science  of  Numbers.  In 
this  last,  new  lights  glimmered  dimly  on  his 
eyes;  and  he  began  to  perceive  that  even  the 
power  to  predict,  or  rather  to  calculate,  results, 
might  by * 

But  he  obscned  that  the  last  brief  process  by 
which,  in  each  of  these  experiments,  the  wonder 
was  achieved,  Mejnour  reserved  for  him^lf^ 
and  refused  to  communicate  the  secret.  The 
answer  he  obtained  to  his  remonstrances  on 
this  head  was  more  stern  than  satisfactory  : — 

"  Dost  thou  think,"  said  Mejnour,  "  that  I 
would  give  to  the  mere  pupil,  whose  qualities 


*  Here  tliere  la  an  ensure  in  the  MS. 
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«re  not  yet  tried,  powers  that  might  change  the 
ftce  of  the  social  world  ?  The  last  secrets  are 
entrusted  only  to  him  of  whose  virtue  the  Master 
is  convinced.  Patience  !  It  is  labour  itself 
that  is  the  great  purifier  of  the  mind ;  and  by 
degrees  the  secrets  will  grow  upon  thyself  as 
thy  m'md  becomes  riper  to  receive  them." 

At  last  Mejnour  professed  himself  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  by  his  pupil.  "  The 
hour  now  arrives,"  he  said,  "  when  thou  mayst 
poas  the  great  but  airy  barrier — when  thou 
mayst  gradually  confront  the  terrible  Dweller 
of  the  Threshold.  Continue  thy  labours — con- 
tinue to  suppress  thy  impatience  for  results  until 
thou  canst  fathom  the  causes.  I  leave  thee  for 
one  month ;  if  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when 
I  return,  the  tasks  set  thee  are  completed,  and 
thy  mind  prepared  by  contemplation  and  austere 
thought  for  the  ordeal,  I  promise  thee  the 
ordeal  shall  commence.  One  caution  alone  I 
give  thee,  regard  it  as  a  peremptory  command — 
I  Enter  not  this  chamber !"  (They  were  then  stand 
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ing  ill  that  one  where  their  experiments  had 
been  chicflj  made,  and  in  which  Glyndon,  on 
the  night  he  had  sought  the  solitude  of  the 
Mystic,  had  nearl}'  fallen  a  victim  to  his  intru- 
sion.) "Enter  not  this  chamber  till  my  return; 
or,  above  all,  if  by  any  search  for  materinls 
necessary  to  thy  toils,  thou  shouldst  venture 
hither,  forbear  to  light  the  naphtha  in  those 
vessels,  and  to  open  the  vases  on  yonder  shelvefc 
I  leave  the  key  of  the  room  in  thy  keeping,  in 
onler  to  try  thy  abstinence  and  self-control. 
Young  man,  this  very  temptation  is  a  part  of 
thy  trial." 

With  that,  Mejnour  placed  the  key  in  his 
hands ;  and  al  sunset  he  left  the  castle. 

For  several  days  Glyndon  continued  im- 
mersed in  employments  which  strained  to  the 
utmost  all  the  faculties  of  his  intellect  Even 
the  most  partial  success  depended  so  entirely 
on  the  abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  the  mi- 
nuteness of  its  calculations,  that  there  was 
scarcely   room   for    any   other    thought    than 
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those  absorbed  in  the  occupation.  And  doubtlesB 
this  perpetual  strain  of  the  faculties  was  the 
object  of  Mejnour  in  works  that  did  not  seem 
exactly  pertinent  to  the  purposes  in  view.  As 
the  study  of  the  elementary  mathematics,  for 
example,  is  not  so  profitable  in  the  solving  of 
problems,  useless  in  our  after-catlings,  as  it 
is  serviceable  in  training  the  intellect  to  the 
comprehension  and  analysis  of  general  truths. 

But  in  less  than  half  the  time  which  Mej- 
nour had  stated  for  the  duration  of  his  ab- 
sence, all  that  the  Mystic  had  appointed  to 
his  toils  was  completed  by  the  Fupil;  and 
tlien  his  mind,  thus  relieved  from  the  dnidgery 
and  mechanism  of  employment,  once  more 
sought  occupation  in  dim  conjecture  and  rest- 
lew  fancies.  His  inquisitive  and  rash  nature 
grew  excited  by  the  prohibition  of  Mejnour, 
and  he  found  himself  gazing  too  often,  with 
j>*rturbcd  and  daring  curiosity,  upon  the  key 
of  the  forbidden  chamber.  He  began  to  feel  in- 
dignant at  a  trial  of  constancy  which  he  deemed 
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frivolous  and  puerile.     What  nursery  tales  of 
Bluebeanl  and  his  closet  were  revived  to  daum 
and  terrify  him  !     How  could  the  mere  walls  "f 
a  chamber,  in  wliich  he  had  so  often  securely 
pursued  his  labours,   start  into  living  danger? 
If  haunted,  it  could  be  but  by  those  delusion 
which  Mcjnour  had  taught  to  despise.     A 
dowy  lion — a  chemical  phantasma !     Tush !  ho 
lost  half  his  awe  of  Mejuour,  when  he  thought 
that   by   such   tricks  the  sage  could   practist 
upon  the  very  intellect  he  bad  awakened  and 
instructed!    Still  he  resisted  the  ini]>ulse8  of  Itis 
cariosity  and  his  pride,  and,  to  escape  from  their 
dictation,  he  took  long  rambles  on  the  hills,  or 
amidst  the  valleys  that  surrounded  the  castlr: 
— seeking  by  bodily  fatigue  to   subdue  the  lui- 
rcposing  mind.     One  day,  suddenly  emeiginfi 
from    a  dark   ravine,  he  came   upon   one  of 
those    Italian    scenes    of   rural    festivity    and 
mirth  in  which  the  classic  age  appears  to  revive. 
It    was  a    festival,    partly    agricultural,  |iaitly 
religious,  held  yearly  by  the  peasante  of  that 
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district.  Assembled  at  the  outskirts  of  a  village^ 
animated  crowds,  just  returned  from  a  pro- 
cession to  a  neighbouring  chapel,  were  now 
forming  themselves  into  groups — the  old  to 
taste  the  vintage,  the  young  to  dance — all  to  be 
gay  and  happy.  This  sudden  picture  of  easy 
joy,  and  careless  ignorance,  contrasting  so 
forcibly  with  the  intense  studies  and  that 
parching  desire  for  wisdom  which  had  so  long 
made  up  his  own  life,  and  burned  at  his  own 
heart,  sensibly  affected  Glyndon.  As  he  stood 
aloof  and  gazing  on  them,  the  young  man  felt 
once  more  that  he  was  young !  The  memory  of 
all  he  had  been  content  to  sacrifice  spoke  to  him 
like  the  sharp  voice  of  remorse.  The  flitting 
forms  of  the  women  in  their  picturesque  attire, 
their  happy  laughter  ringing  through  the  cool, 
still  air  of  the  autumn  noon,  brought  back  to 
the  heart,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  senses,  the 
images  of  his  past  time,  the  "  golden  shepherd 
hours,"  when  to  live  was  but  to  enjoy. 

lie  approached  near  and  nearer  to  the  scene. 
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and  suddenly  a  noisy  group  swept  round  him*, 
and  Maestro  P&olo,  tapping  him  familiarly  on 
the   shoulder,   exclaimed,    in   a   hearty  voicr, 
"  Welcome,  Excellency  I — we  are  rejoiced  to  scf 
you  amongst  us."     Glyndon  was  about  to  rrply 
to  this  salutation,  when  his  eyes  rested  upon 
the  face  of  a  young  girl,  leaning  on  Paolo's  anu, 
ofabetiuty  so  attractive,  that  his  colour  row 
and  his  heart  beat  as  he  encountered  her  gaw. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  roguish  and  petulant 
mirth,  her  parted  lips  shewed  teeth  like  pearls; 
— as  if  impatient  at  the  pause  of  her  com})aniuD 
from  the  revel  of  the  rest,  her  little  foot  beat 
the  ground  to  a  measure  that  she  half  hummed, 
half  chanted.      P60I0  laughed  as  he  saw  the 
effect  the  girl  had  produced  upon   the  young 
foreigner. 

"  Will  you  not  dance,  Excellency  ? 
lay  aside  your  greatness,  and  be  merry,  like  at 
poor  devils.  See  how  our  pretty  Fdlide  ia 
longing  for  a  partner.    Take  compassion  on  hrt." 

Fillide   pouted  at   this  speech;  and,  disrn- 
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gaging  her  arm  from  Paolo's,  turned  away,  but 
threw  over  her  shoulder,  a  glance  half  inviting 
half  defying.  Glyndon,  almost  involuntarily, 
advanced  to  her,  and  addressed  her. 

Oh  yes,  he  addresses  her  I  She  looks  down,  afid 

'  smiles.  Paolo  leaves  them  to  themselves,  saun- 
tering oflF  with  a  devil-me-carish  air.  Fillide 
speaks  now,  and  looks  up  at  the  scholar's  face  with 
arch  invitation,  He  shakes  his  head:  Fillide 
laughs,  and  her  laugh  is  silvery.  She  [wints  lu 
B  gay  mountaineer,  who  is  tripping  up  to  her 
merrily.  Why  does  Glyndon  feel  jealous  ?  Why, 
when  she  speaks  again,  docs  he  shake  his 
head  no  more?  Ue  offers  his  hand ;  Fillide 
blushes,  and  takes  it  with  a  demure  coquetry. 
What !  is  it  so,  indeed !  They  whirled  into  the 
Doisy  circle  of  the  revellers.     Ha !  ha !  is  nut 

'  this  better  than  distilling  herbs,  and  breaking 
thy  brains  on  Pythagorean  numbers?  How 
lightly  Fillide  bounds  along !      How  her  lilhe- 

I  flume  waist  supples  itself  to  thy  circling  arm ! 
Tara-ra-tara,  ta-tara,  rara-ra  I  What  the  devil 
•«  in  the  measure,  that  it  makes  the  blood  course 
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like  quicksilver  through  the  veins  ?     Was  their 
ever  a  pair  of  eyes  like  Fillide's  ?     Nothing  of 
the  cold  stars  there  I     Yet  how  they  t^inklt 
and  laugh  at  thee  !     And  that  rosj-,  puncd-up 
mouth,  that  will  answer  so  sparingly  to  thy  tUt- 
teries,  as  if  words  were  a  waste  of  time,  and  kisse* 
were  their  proper  language.     Oh,  puj)il  of  Mcj- 
nour  !    oh,  would-be   Rosicrusian — Platonist— 
Magian  —  I  know   not   what !  I  am  ashamed 
of  thee!     What,   in   the  names    of  AverroMt 
and   Burri,   and  Agrippa,  and  Hermes,   hire 
become  of  thy  austere   contemplations?    Was 
it  for  this   thou  didst  resign  Viola?     I  don^ 
think    thou   hast  the    smallest    recollection  of 
the  elixir  or  tlie  cabala.     Take  care !  WTiat  are 
you  about.  Sir  ?     Why  do  you  clasp  that  small 
hand  locked  within  your  own  ?    Why  do  you — 
Tara-rara  tara-ra,  lara-rara-ra,  rarara,  tarara-m! 
Keep  your  eyes  off  those  slender  ancles,  and 
that  crimson  boddice  !  Tara-rara-ra  I  There  ihcy 
go  again !     And  now  they  rest  under  the  bmd 
trees.     The  revel  has  whirled  away  from  thrn. 
They  hear — or  do  they  not  hear — the  laogfater 
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at  tBe  dbtance  ?  They  see — or,  if  they  have  their 
eyes  about  them,  they  should  see — couple  after 
couple,  gliding  by,  love-talking  and  love-looking. 
But  I  will  lay  a  wager,  as  they  sit  under  that 
tree,  and  the  round  sun  goes  down  behind  tlie 
mountains,  that  they  see  or  hear  very  little 
except  themselves ! 

"  Hollo,  Signer  Excellency!  and  how  does 
your  partner  please  you?  Come  and  join  our 
feast.  Loiterers ;  one  dances  more  merrily  after 
wine." 

Down  goes  the  round  sun;  up  comes  the 
autumn  moon.  Tara,tara,  rarara,  rarara,  tarara- 
ra!  Dancing  again  ;  is  it  a  dance,  or  some 
movement  gayer,  noisier,  wilder  still  ?  How  they 
glance  and  gleam  through  the  night-shadows — 
those  flitUng  forms !  What  confusion  I — what 
order !  Ha,  that  is  the  Tarantula  dance ; 
JMaestro  P&olo  foots  it  bravely  !  Diavolo,  what 
fiiry !  the  tarantula  has  stung  them  alL  Dance 
or  die ;  it  is  fury — the  Corybantes — the  Maenads 

.^the .  Ho,   ho  I  more  wine !   the  Sabbat 

of  the  Witches  at  Bcnevento  is  a  joke  to  this  I 
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From  cloud  to  cloud  wanders  tbe  moon — no* 
shining,  now  lost  Dimness  while  the  uiHiden 
blushes;  light  when  the  maiden  smiles. 

"  Fillide,  thou  art  an  enchantress  T 

"  Buona  notte.  Excellency ;  jou  will  see  nt 
again  I" 

"  Ah,  young  man,"  said  an  old  decrepit, 
hollow-eyed  octogenarian,  leaning  on  his  staff. 
"  make  the  best  of  your  youth.  I,  too,  once  had 
a  Fillide  !  I  was  handsomer  than  you  then! 
Alas !  if  we  could  be  always  young !" 

"  Always  young !"  Glyndon  started,  as  he 
turned  his  gaze  fix)m  the  fresh  fair  rosy  ftce  of 
the  girl,  and  saw  the  eyes  dropping  rheum— 
the  yellow  wrinkled  skin — the  tottering  frame, 
of  the  old  man. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  said  the  decrepit  creature,  hob- 
bling near  to  him,  and  with  a  malicious  laugh. 
"  Yet  I,  too,  waa  young  once  I  Give  me  ■ 
baioccho    for    a    glass    of  acqua  vitaT 

Tara,  rara,  ra-rara,  tara,  rara-ra!  Theft 
dances  youth !  Wrap  thy  rags  round  thee,  aad 
totter  off.  Old  Age  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Whitest  Calidore  does  follow  that  feire  mayd, 
Lnroindful  of  his  vow  and  high  beheasl 
Which  by  the  Faerie  Queetie  was  on  him  layd. 

Sfenseb,  Faerie  Queene,  cant.  x.  s.  1. 

It  was  that  grey,  indistinct,  struggling  inten'al 
between  the  night  and  the  dawn,  when  Clarence 
stood  once  more  in  his  chamber.  The  abstruse 
calculations  lying  on  his  tabic  caught  his  eye, 
and  filled  him  with  a  sentiment  of  weariness  and 
distaste.  But — "  Alas,  if  we  could  be  always 
young  r  Oh,  thou  horrid  spectre  of  the  old 
rheiun-eyed  man  !  What  apparition  can  the 
mysUc  chamber  shadow  forth  more  ugly  and 
more  hateful  than  thou  ?     Oh,  yes ;  if  we  could 
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be  always  young !     But  not  (thinks  the  Neo- 
phyte now) — not  to  labour  for   ever  at  the* 
crabbed  figures  and  these  cold  compounds  of  l»cri» 
and  drugs.    No;  but  to  enjoy,  to  love,  to  revel! 
What  should  be   the  companion  of  youth  but 
pleasure  ? — And  the  gift  of  eternal  youth  aw 
be  mine  this  very  hour !  What  means  this  prohi- 
bition of  Mejnour's  ?  is  it  not  of  the  same  com- 
plexion as  his  ungenerous  reserve  even  in  the 
minutest  secrets  of  chemistry,  or  the  numbcn  of 
his  cabala? — comjjelling  me  to  perform  all  the 
toils,  and  yet  withholding  from  me  the  know- 
ledge of  the  crowning  result  ?     No  doubt  he 
will  still,  on  his  return,  shew  me  that  the  great 
mystery  can  be  attained ;    but  will  still  forbid 
me  to  attain  it     Is  it  not  as  if  he  desired  to 
keep  my  youth  the  slave  to  his  age  ? — u>  make 
me  dependent  solely  on  himself?  to  bind  me  to 
a  journeyman's  service  by  perpetual  excitemcBl 
to   curiosity,    and    the   sight  of  the   fruits  br 
places  beyond  my  lips  ?"     These,  and  many  ff- 
flectioos  still  more  repining,  disturbed  and  im> 
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tatcd  him.     Heated  with  wine — excited  by  the 
wild  revels  he  had  left — he  was  unable  to  sleep. 
The    image  of  that  revoking  Old  Age  which 
Time,  unless  defeated,  must  bring  upon  himself, 
quickened  the  eagerness  of  his  desire  for  the 
dazzling  and  imperishable  Youth  be  ascribed  to 
I      Zanoni.     The  prohibition  only  served  to  create 
^■a  spirit  of  defiance.     The  reviving  day,  laugh- 
H.ing  jocundly  through  his  lattice,  dispelled  all  the 
fears  and   superstitions   that  belong   to  night. 
The  mystic  chamber  presented  to  his  imagina- 
Ktion  nothing  to  differ  from  any  other   apart- 
ment in  the  castle.     What  fouJ  or  malignant 
apparition  could  harm  him  in  the  light  of  that 

P  blessed  sun !  It  was  the  |ieculiar,  and,  on  the 
Trbole  most  unhappy,  contratliction  in  Glyn- 
don's  nature,  that  while  his  reasonings  led  him 

I  to  doubt — and  doubt  rendered  him  in  moral 
conduct  irresolute  and  unsteady — he  was  phi/»i- 
ccdh/  brave  to  rashness.  Nor  is  this  uncommon : 
scepticism  and  presumption  are  often  twins. 
When  a  man  of  this  character  determines  upon 
VOL.  n.  K 
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any  action,  personal  fear  never  deters  him ;  and 
for  the  moral  fear,  any  sophistry  suffices  to  self- 
wiU.     Almost    without   analyzing  himself  the 
mental  process  by  which  his  nerves  hardenctJL 
themselves  and  his  limbs  moved,  he  traver8e«3l 
the  corridor,  gained  Mejnour's  ajMirtment,  an«3 
opened  the  forbidden  door.     All  was  as  he  hn.«i 
been  accustomed  to  see  it,  save  that  on  a  table  i  « 
the  centre  of  the  room  lay  open  a  large  volun*.^- 
He    approached,   and  gazed  ou  the  characte** 
on  the  page ;  they  were  in  a  cipher,  the  stu«3y 
of  which    had   made   a  part   of    hia   laboa*"*- 
With  but  slight  difficulty  he  imagined  that   l*^ 
interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  first  sentence* 
and  that  they  ran  thus : —  ^P^| 

"  To  quaff  the  inner  life,  is  to  see  the  out:^^ 
life ;  to  live  in  defiance  of  time,  is  to  live  in  tJ*^ 
wl>olc.     He  who  discovers  the  elixir,   discove** 
what  lies  in  space ;  for  the  spirit  that  vivifi<* 
the   frame  strengthens  the   senses.      There  '* 
attraction  in  the  elementary  principle  of  light, 
the  lamps    of  Rosicrusius,    the  fire  is  ihi' 
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pu^^Iementary  principle.  Kindle  the  lamps 
while  thou  ojjenest  the  vessel  (hat  cunuiins  the 
elixir,  and  the  light  attracts  to  those  beings 
whose  life  is  that  light.  Beware  of  Fear :  Fear  is 
the  deadliest  enemy  to  Knowledge."  Here  the 
ciphers  changed  their  character,  and  became 
incomprehensible.  But  had  he  not  read  enough? 
Did  not  the  last  sentence  suffice  ? — "  Beware  of 
FearT  It  was  as  if  Mejnour  had  purposely  left 
the  page  open — as  if  tlic  trial  was,  in  truth,  the 
reverse  of  the  one  pretended — as  if  the  Mystic 
had  designed  to  make  experiment  of  hia  courage 
while  affecting  but  that  of  his  forbearance. 
Not  boldness,  but  Fear  was  the  deadliest  enemy 
to  Knowledge.  lie  moved  to  the  shelves  on 
which  the  crystal  vases  were  placed;  with  an  un- 
trembling  hand  he  took  from  one  of  them  the 
stopper,  and  a  delicious  odour  suddenly  dif- 
fused itself  through  the  room.  The  air  sparkled 
as  if  with  a  diamond  dust.  A  sense  of  unearthly 
delight — of  an  existence  that  seemed  all  spirit, 
flashed  through  his  whole  frame ;  and  a  faint, 
K  2 
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low,  but  exquisite  music,  crept,  tlirilling,  through 
the  chamber.  At  this  moment  he  heard  a  voice  in 
the  corridor,  calling  on  his  name  ;  and  presenllv 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  without.  "  Are 
you  there,  Signer,"  said  the  clear  tones  of 
Maestro  Paolo.  Glyndon  hastily  re-closed  and 
replaced  the  vial ;  and,  bidding  Pfiolo  await 
him  in  his  own  apartment,  tarried  till  he  heard 
the  intnider's  steps  depart ;  he  then  reluctanUj 
quitted  the  room.  As  he  locked  the  door,  ht 
still  heard  the  dying  strain  of  that  fairj'  music ; 
and  with  a  light  step,  and  a  joyous  heart,  he 
repaired  to  Pdolo,  inly  resohing  to  visit  agsiu 
the  chamber  at  an  hour  when  his  experimeni 
would  be  safe  from  interruption. 

As  he  crossed  his  threshold,  Paolo  started 
back,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  Excellency  I  1 
scarcely  recognise  you  I  Amusement  I  sec  is  • 
great  beautifier  to  the  young.  Yesterday  rou 
looked  so  pale  and  haggard  ;  but  Fillide's  mem 
eyes  liave  done  more  for  you  than  the  philoM> 
phcr's  stone  (Saints,  forgive  me  for  naming  it!) 
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ever  did  for  the  wizards."  And  Glyndon, 
glancing  at  the  old  Venetian  mirror,  as  Paolo 
spoke,  was  scarcely  less  startled  than  Paolo  him- 
self at  the  change  in  his  own  mien  and  bearing. 
His  form,  before  bent  with  thought,  seemed  to 
him  taller  by  half  tbe  head ;  so  hthesome  and 
erect  rose  his  slender  stature,  his  eyes  glowed, 
his  cheeks  bloomed  with  health  and  the  innate 
and  penading  pleasure.  If  the  mere  fragrance 
of  the  elixir  was  thus  potent,  well  might  the 
alchemists  have  ascribed  life  and  youth  to  the 
draught  1 

"  You  must  forgive  mc,  Excellency,  for  dis- 
turbing you,"  said  Paolo,  producing  a  letter 
from  his  pouch  ;  "  but  our  Patron  has  just 
written  to  me  to  say  tliat  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow, and  desired  me  to  lose  not  a  moment 
in  gi^nng  to  yourself  this  billet,  which  he  en- 
closed." 

"  AMio  brought  the  letter?" 

"  A  horseman,  who  did  not  wait  for  any 
reply" 
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Gljndoii    opened   the   letter,    and    read    as 
follows: — 

"  I  return  a  week  sooner  than  I  had  in- 
tended, and  you  will  expect  me  to-morrow. 
You  will  then  enter  on  the  ordeal  yon  desire ; 
but  remember  that,  in  doing  so,  you  must  reduce 
Being  as  far  as  possible  into  Mind.  The  senses^ 
must  be  mortified  and  subdued — not  the  whisper 
of  one  passion  heard.  Thou  mayst  be  master^ 
of  the  Cabala  and  the  Chemistry ;  but  thou  must:= 
be  master  also  over  the  Resh  and  the  Blood — ■ 
over  Love  and  Vanity,  Ambition  and  Ilate^ 
1  will  trust  to  find  thee  so.  Fast  and  meditate— 
till  we  meet  T 

Glyndon  crumpled  the  letter  in  his  hand  witb 
a  smile  of  disdain.  What  I  more  drudgery — 
more  abstinence  !  Youth  without  love  and 
pleasure !  Ha,  ha !  baffled  Mejnour,  thy  pupil 
shall  gain  thy  secrets  without  thine  aid  I 

"  And  Fillide !   I  passed  her  cottage  in  my 
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My — she  blushed  and  sighed  when   I  jested 
her  about  you,  Excellency !" 
I       "  Well,  Paolo  I  I  thank  thee  for  so  charming 

an  introduction.     Thine  must  be  a  rare  life." 
I       "  Ah,  Excellency,  while  we  are  young  no- 
uung  like  adventure — except  love,  wine,  and 
laughter  T 

'*  Very  true.     Farewell,  Master  Piolo ;    we 
*ill  talk  more  with  each  other  in  a  few  days." 

All  that  morning  Glyndon  was  almost  over- 
Povrered  with  the  new  sentiment  of  happiness 
'^**at  hatl  entered  into  him.    He  roamed  uito  the 
^'Oods,  and  he  felt  a  pleasure  that  resembled  his 
^^t'lier  life  of  an  artist,  but  a  pleasure  yet  more 
'^bde  and  vivid,  in  the  various  colours  of  the 
*^tumn  foliage.     Certainly,  Nature  seemed  to 
^  brought  closer  to  him;  he  comprehended 
Dciter  all  that  Mejnour  had  often  preached  to 
him  of  the  mystery  of  sympathies  and  attrac- 
tions.    He  %vas  al)out  to  enter  into  the  same 
law  as  those  mute  children  of  the  forests !     He 
was  to  know  the  renewal  of  life;  the  seasons 
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that  dulled  to  winter  should  yet  bring  again 
(he  bloom  and  the  mirth  of  spring.  Man's 
common  existence  is  as  one  year  to  the  vege- 
table world  :  lie  has  his  spring,  his  summer,  his 
autumn,  and  winter — but  only  once.  But  the 
giant  oaks  around  him  go  through  a  revolving 
series  of  verdure  and  youth,  and  the  green  of 
the  centenarian  is  as  vivid  in  the  beams  of  Mav 
as  that  of  tlic  sapling  by  its  side.  "  Mine  shall 
be  your  spring,  but  not  your  winter  I"  exclaime<l 
the  Aspirant. 

Wrapt  in  these  sanguine  and  joyous  reveries, 
Glyndon,  quitting  the  woods,  found  himself 
amidst  cultivated  fields  and  vineyards  to  which 
his  footstep  had  not  t>eforc  wandered:  and 
there,  stood,  by  the  skirts  of  a  green  Une  thai 
reminded  him  of  verdant  England,  a  modest 
house — ^half  cottage,  half  farm.  The  door  ns 
open,  and  be  saw  a  girl  at  work  with  her  distaff. 
She  looked  up,  uttered  a  slight  cry,  anil,  trip- 
ping gaily  into  the  lane  to  his  side,  he  recog 
nised  the  dark-eyed  Fillide. 
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"  Hist  r*  she  said,  archly  putting  her  finger  to 
her  lip ;  "  do  not  speak  loud — my  mother  is 
asleep  within  ;  and  I  knew  you  would  come  to 
see  me.     It  is  kind !" 

Glyndon,  with  a  little  embarrassment,  ac- 
cepted the  compliment  to  his  kindness,  which 
he  did  not  exactly  deserve.  "  You  have  thought, 
then,  of  me,  fair  Fillide  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  colouring,  but 
with  that  frank,  bold,  ingenuousness  which 
characterizes  the  females  of  Italy,  esiiecially  of 
tlje  lower  class,  and  in  the  southern  provinces — 
"  Oh  yes !  I  have  thought  of  little  else.  Paolo 
said  he  knew  you  would  visit  me." 

"  And  what  relation  is  P60I0  to  you  ?" 

"  None;  but  a  good  friend  to  us  all.  My 
brother  is  one  of  his  baniL" 

"  One  of  his  band  I— A  robber  ?" 

"  We,  of  the  mountains,  do  not  call  a  moun- 
taineer '  a  robber,'  Signer. " 

"  I  ask  pardon.  Do  you  not  trcnil>lc  some- 
times for  your  brother's  life  ?     The  law " 
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"  Law  never  ventures  into  these  defiles. 
Tremble  for  him !  No.  My  father  and  grand- 
sire  were  of  the  same  calling.  I  often  wish  I 
were  a  man !" 

"  By  these  hps,  I  am  enchanted  that  your 
wish  cannot  be  realized  !" 

"  Fie,  Signor  I  And  do  you  really  love 
me?" 

"  With  my  whole  heart  T 

"  And  I  thee  I"  said  the  girl,  with  a  candoii^ 
that  seemed  innocent,  as  she  suffered  him  to 
clasp  her  hand. 

"  But,"  she  added,  "  thou  wilt  soon  leave  us : 

and  I "     She  stopped  short,  and  the  tears 

stood  in  her  eyes. 

There  was  something  dangerous  in  this,  it 
must  be  confessed.  Certainly  Fillide  had  not 
the  seraphic  loveliness  of  Viola  ;  but  hers  was  s 
beauty  that  equally,  at  least,  touched  the  sensefc 
Perhaps  Glyndon  had  never  really  loved  Viola; 
]>erhaps  the  feelings  with  which  she  had  in- 
spired him  were  not  of  that  ardent  character 
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which  deserves  the  name  of  love.  However  that 
be,  he  thought,  as  he  gazed  on  those  dark 
eyes,  that  he  had  never  loved  before. 

"  And  couldst  thou  not  leave  thy  moun- 
tains ?**  he  whispered,  as  he  drew  yet  nearer  to 
her. 

I  "  Dost  thou  ask  mc  ?"  she  said,  retreating, 
and  looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  face.  "  Dost 
thou  know  what  we  daughters  of  the  mountains 
are  ?  You  gay,  smooth  cavaliers  of  cities  sel- 
dom mean  what  you  speak.  With  you,  love  is 
amusement ;  with  us,  it  is  life.  Leave  these 
mountains !  Well !  I  should  not  leave  my 
nature." 

"  Keep  thy  nature  ever — it  is  a  sweet  one." 

'  "  Yes,  sweet  while  thou  art  true ;  stem,  if 
thou  art  faithless.  Shall  I  tell  thee  what  I — 
what  the  girls  of  this  country,  are  ?  Daughters 
of  men  whom  you  call  robljers,  we  aspire  to  bf 
the  companions  of  our  lovers  or  our  husbands. 
We  love  ardently — we  own  it  boldly.  We  stand 
by  your  side  in  danger ;  we  serve  you  as  slaves 
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ill  safety ;  we  never  change,  and  we  resent 
change.  You  may  reproach,  strike  us,  trample 
us  as  a  dog, — we  bear  all  without  a  murmur; 
betray  us,  and  no  tiger  is  more  relentless.  B*- 
true,  and  our  hearts  reward  you ;  be  false,  and 
our  hands  revenge  I — Dost  thou  love  me  now?" 

During  this  speech,  the  Italian's  counteaaner 
had  most  eloquently  aided  her  words — by  turns 
soft,  frank,  fierce,  —  and,  at  the  last  questioo, 
she  inclined  her  head  humbly,  and  stood,  as  in 
fear  of  his  reply,  before  him.  The  stem,  bra^t^ 
wild  spirit,  in  which  what  seemed  unfemiuiM 
was  yet,  if  I  may  so  say,  still  womanly,  diil 
nut  recoil,  it  rather  captivated  Glyudou.  He 
answered  readily,  briefly,  and  freely — "  Fillide— 
yesT     .... 

Oh,  "yes!"  forsooth,  Clarence  Gljodoiil 
Every  light  nature  answers  "yes"  lightly  to 
such  a  question  from  lips  so  rosy !  Ha\  e  a  CHV 
— have  a  care  !  Why  the  deuce,  MeJDour,  do 
you  leave  your  pujiil  of  four-aud-twenty  to  the 
mercv  of  these  wild  cats-a-mounijun  I     Pmrfa 
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fast,  and  abstinence,  and  sublime  renunciation 
of  the  cheats  of  the  senses  1  Very  well  in  you, 
Sir,  Heaven  knows  how  many  ages  old  I  but, 
at  four-and-twenty,  your  Ilicrophant  would  have 
kept  you  out  of  Fillide's  way,  or  you  would  have 
had  small  taste  for  the  cabala ! 

And  80  they  stood,  and  talked,  and  vowed, 
and  whispered,  till  the  girl's  mother  made  some 
noise  within  the  house,  and  Fillide  bounded 
back  to  the  distaff,  her  finger  once  more  on 
her  lip. 

"  There  is  more  magic  in  Fillide  than  in 
Mejnour,"  said  Glyndon  to  himself,  walking 
gaily  home ;  "  yet,  on  second  thoughts,  I  know 
not  if  I  (^uite  so  well  like  a  character  so  ready 
for  revenge  !  But  he  who  has  the  real  secret 
can  baffle  even  the  vengeance  of  a  woman,  and 
disarm  all  danger !" 

Sirrah!  dost  thou  even  already  meditate 
the  possibility  of  treason  ?  Oh,  well  said  Za- 
noni,  "  to  pour  pure  water  in  the  muddy  well 
does  but  disturb  the  mud !" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


■         C'ernU,  ciistodia  quali) 

V'eslibulo  sedeal  ?  faciei  que  limiua  servel ! 

£n8id.  lib.  Ti.  574. 


And  it  is  profound  nigbt.  All  is  at  rest  witliin 
the  old  castle— all  is  breathless  under  the  me- 
lancholy stars.  Now  is  the  time.  Mejnour, 
with  his  austere  wisdom — Mejnour,  the  enemy 
to  love — Mejnour,  whose  eye  will  read  thy 
heart,  and  rel'use  thee  the  promised  secrets, 
because  the  sunny  face  of  Filiide  disturbs  the 
lifeless  shadow  that  he  calls  repose — Mejnour 
comes  to-morrow  1  Seize  the  night !  Beware 
of  fear !  Never,  or  this  hour  I  So,  brave 
youth — brave  despite  all  thy  errors — so,  with  n 


steady  pulse,  thy  hand  unlocks  once  more  the 
forbidden  door! 

He  placed  fais  lamp  on  the  table  beside  the 
book,  which  still  lay  there  opened;  he  turned 
over  the  leaves,  but  could  not  decipher  their 
meaning  till  he  came  to  the  following  passage : — 

"  ^Vhen,  then,  the  pupil  is  thus  initiated  and 
prepared,  let  him  open  the  casement,  light  the 
lamps,  and  bathe  his  temples  with  the  elixir. 
He  must  beware  how  he  presume  yet  to  quaff 

■  the  volatile  and  fiery  spirit  To  taste,  till  re- 
peated inhalations  have  accustomed  the  frame 
gradually  to  the  ecstatic  liquid,  is  to  know  not 

(life,  but  death." 
He  could  penetrate  no  farther  into  the  in- 
structions ;  the  cipher  again  changed.  He  now 
looked  steadily  and  earnestly  round  the  chamber. 
The  moonlight  came  quietly  through  the  lattice 
as  his  hand  opened  it,  and  seemed,  as  it  rested 

■  on  the  floor  and  filled  the  walls,  like  the  presence 
of  some  ghostly  and  mournful  Power.  He 
ranged  the   mystic    lamps    (nine   in   number) 
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round  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  lighted  them 
one  by  one.  A  silvery  and  blue  tinted  flame 
sprung  up  from  each,  and  lighted  the  apartment 
with  a  calm  and  yet  most  dazzling  splendour: 
but  presently  tliis  light  grew  more  soft  and  dim, 
as  a  thin  grey  cloud,  like  a  mist,  gradually 
spread  over  the  room;  and  an  icy  thrill  shot 
through  the  heart  of  the  Englishman,  and 
quickly  gathered  over  him  like  the  coldness  of 
death.  Instinctively  awiu-e  of  his  danger,  he 
tottered,  though  with  difficulty,  for  his  limbs 
seemed  rigid  and  stone-like,  to  the  shelf  that 
contained  the  crystal  vials;  hastily  he  inhaled 
the  spirit,  and  laved  his  temples  witli  the 
sparkling  liquid.  The  same  sensation  of  vigour, 
and  youth,  and  joy,  and  airy  lightness,  that 
he  had  felt  in  the  morning,  instantaneously  re- 
placed the  deadly  numbness  that  just  before 
had  invaded  the  citadel  of  life.  He  stood,  with 
his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  erect  and  daunt- 
less, to  watch  what  should  ensue. 

The  vapoiur  had  now   assumed   almost   the 
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thickness  and  seeming  consistency  of  a  snow- 
cloud;  the  lamps  piercing  it  like  stars.  And 
now  he  distinctly  saw  shapes  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  outline  those  of  the  human  form, 
gliding  slowly  and  with  regular  evolutions 
through  the  cloud.  They  appeared  bloodless ; 
their  bodies  were  transparent,  and  contracted  or 
expanded,  like  the  folds  of  a  serpent.  As  they 
moved  in  majestic  order,  he  heard  a  low  sound 
K — the  ghost  as  it  were  of  voice — which  each 
caught  and  echoed  from  the  other ;  a  low  sound, 
but  musical,  which  seemed  the  chant  of 
some  unspeakably  tranquil  joy.  None  of  these 
apparitions  heeded  him.  His  intense  longing  to 
accost  them,  to  be  of  them,  to  make  one  of 
this  movement  of  aerial  happiness — for  such  it 
seemed  to  him — made  him  stretch  forth  his 
arms  and  seek  to  cry  aloud,  but  only  an  inarti- 
ilate  whisper  passed  his  lips;  and  the  movement 
liuid  the  music  went  on  the  same  as  if  the  mortal 
ere  not  there.  Slowly  they  glided  round  and 
oft,  till,  in  the  same  majestic  order,  one  after 
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one,   they  floated  through    the   cascmcni  and 
were  lost  in  tlie  moonlight ;  then,  as  his  eyn 
followed  them,  the  casement  became  darkeocJ 
with  some  object  undistinguishablc   at  the  &nt 
gaze,  but  which  sufficed  mysteriously  to  changt 
into  ineffable  horror  the  delight  he  had 
experienced.     By  degrees,   this  object  shaped 
itself  to  his  sight.     It  was  as  that  of  a  human 
head,  covered  with  a  dark  veil,  through  which 
glared  with  livid  and  demoniac  fire,  eyes  that 
froze  the  marrow  of  his  bones.     Nothing  eke 
of  the  face  was   distinguishable — nothing   but 
those  intolerable  eyes ;  but  his  terror,  that  CTen 
at  the  first  seemed  beyond  nature  to  endure, 
was  increased  a  thousand-fold,  when,  after  a 
pause,  the   Phantom   glided   slowly   into    the 
chamber.     The  cloud  retreated  from    it  as  it 
advanced  ;    the    bright  lamps  grew    wan,   and 
flickered  restlessly  as  at  the  breath  of  its  pre- 
sence.    Its  form  was  veiled  as  the  face,  but  the 
outline  was  that  of  a  female ;  yet  it  moved  not 
as  move  even  the  ghosts  that  simulate  the  living 
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t  seemed  rather  to  crawl  as  some  vast  mis- 
shapen reptile  ;  and  pausing,  at  length  it 
cowered  beside  the  table  which  held  the  mystic 
volume,  and  again  fixctl  its  eyes  through  the 
filmy  veil  on  the  rash  invokcr.  All  fancies,  the 
most  grotesque,  of  Monk  or  Painter  in  the  early 
North,  would  have  failed  to  give  to  the  visage  of 
imp  or  fiend  that  aspect  of  deadly  malignity 
which  spoke  to  the  shuddering  nature  in  those 
eyec  alone.  All  else  so  dark — shrouded — veiled 
and  larva-like.  But  that  burning  glare  so  intense, 
so  hvid,  yet  so  living,  had  in  it  something 
that  was  almost  human,  in  its  passion  of  hate 
and  mockery — something  that  served  to  shew 
that  the  shadowy  Horror  was  not  all  a  spirit, 
but  partook  of  matter  enough,  at  least,  to 
make  it  more  deadly  and  fearful  an  enemy 
to  material  forms.  As,  clinging  with  the  gra.sp 
of  agony  to  the  wall  —  his  hair  erect  —  his 
eyeballs  starting,  he  still  gazed  back  upon  that 
appalling  gaze — the  Image  spoke  to  him — his 
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soul   rather   ihau  liis   car   comprehended    the 
words  it  said. 

"  Thou  hast  entered  the  immeasurable  region. 
I  am  the  Dweller  of  the  Threshold.  What 
wouldst  thou  with  me?  Silent?  Dost  thou 
fear  me  ?  Ami  not  thy  beloved?  Is  it  not  for 
me  that  thou  hast  rendered  up  the  delights  of 
thy  race  ?  Wouldst  thou  be  wise.  Mine  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  countless  ages.  Kiss  me,  my 
mortal  lover."  And  the  Horror  crawled  near 
and  nearer  to  him  ;  it  crept  to  his  sidf,  its 
breath  breathed  upon  his  cheek !  With  a  sharp 
crj'  he  fell  to  the  earth  insensible,  and  knew  no 
more  till,  far  in  the  noon  of  tlie  next  day,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  found  himself  in  his  bed, 
— the  glorious  sun  streaming  through  his  lattice, 
and  thft  bandit  Paolo  by  his  side,  engaged  in 
polishing  his  carbine,  and  whistling  a  Calabrian 
love  air. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


KXuvorara  rav  ao^iav, 
Aitl  tii  Xafix-pororoti 
BaivovTic  aSpAc  alOipoe 
'EvOi  Ttoff  ayviiQ 
'Evvta  itupitat 
Aiyovai  Movira; 
SavOiv  'Kfitoviav  ^tvTivaai. 

Edbip.  Med.  L  834, 


III  one  of  those  islands  whose  history  the  im- 
perishable literature  and  renown  of  Athens  yet 
invest  with  melancholy  interest,  and  on  which 
Nature,  in  whom  "  there  is  nothing  melancholy," 
still  bestows  a  glory  of  scenery  and  climate 
equally  radiant  for  the  freeman  or  the  slave — 
the  Ionian,  the  Venetian,  the  Gaul,  the  Turk, 
or  the  restless  Briton, — Zanoni  had  fixed  his 
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bridal  Home.     There  the  air  carries  with  it  ik 
perfumes  of  the  plains  for  miles  along  the  blue 
translucent  deep.*     Seen  from  one  of  its  green 
sloping  heights,  the  island  he  had  selected  seemed 
one  delicious  garden.     The  towers  and  tuirett of 
its  capital  gleaming  amidst  groves  of  oranges  imi 
lemons; — vineyards  and  olivewoods  filling  opllie 
valleys,  and  clambering  along  the  hill-sides ;  ud 
villa,  farm,  and  cottage  covered  with  luxurisot 
trellises  of  dark  green  leaves  and  purple  fruiu 
For,  there,  the  prodigal  beauty  yet  seems  half  to 
justify   those  graceful  superstitions   of  a  crwd 
that,  too  enamoured  of  earth,  ratlier  brought  the 
deities  to  man,  than  raised   the   man  to  tbeir 
less  alluring  and  less  voluptuous  Olympus. 


Durch  die  scopfun;;  flosi  da  Lebensfulle, 
An  der  Liebe  Busen  »ie  zu  driickea 
Gab  man  hobern  Adel  der  Nalur.-f 

And  still  to  the  fishermen,  weaving  yet  their 
antique  dances  on  the  sand— to  the   muden. 

*  See  Dr.  Holland's  Travels  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  kc.,  p.  18. 
t  Die  Colter  Criechenlands. 
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Joming  yet,  with  many  a  silver  fibula,  her 
glossy  tresses  under  the  tree  that  overshadows 
her  tranquil  cot — the  same  great  mother  that 
watched  over  the  wise  of  Samoa — the  democracy 
of  Corcyra — the  graceful  and  deep-taught  love- 
hness  of  Miletus — smiles  as  graciously  as  of 
Tore.  For  the  North,  philosophy  and  freedom 
are  esKntials  to  human  happiness.  In  the  lands 
which  Aphrodite  rose  from  the  waves  to  govern, 
u  the  Seasons,  hand  in  hand,  stood  to  welcome 
her  on  the  shores,*  Nature  is  all-sufficient. 

The  isle  which  Zanoni  had  selected  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  in  that  divine  sea.  His  abode,  at 
some  distance  from  the  city,  but  near  one  of  the 
creeks  in  the  shore,  belonged  to  a  Venetian,  and 
though  small,  had  more  of  elegance  than  the 
natives  ordinarily  cared  for.  On  the  seas,  and 
in  sight,  rode  his  vessel.  His  Indians,  as  before, 
ministered  in  mute  gravity  to  the  service  of  the 
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household.  No  spot  could  be  more  beautiful- 
no  solitude  less  invaded.  To  the  mysteriout 
knowledge  of  Zanoui — to  the  harmless  ignorance 
of  Viola — the  babbling  and  garish  world  of  civi- 
lized man,  was  alike  unheeded.  The  loving 
sky  and  the  lovely  earth  arc  companions  enoufrh 
to  Wisdom  and  to  Ignorance  while  they  love ! 

Although,  as  I  have  before  said,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  visible  occupations  of  Zanooi 
that  betrayed  a  cultivator  of  the  occult  sciencei, 
his  habits  were  those  of  a  man  who  remembcn 
or  reflects.  Ue  loved  to  roam  alone,  chiefly  at 
dawn,  or  at  night,  when  the  moon  was  clear, 
(especially  in  each  month,  at  its  rise  and  full,) 
miles  and  miles  awaj-  over  the  rich  inlands  of 
the  island,  and  to  cull  herbs  and  flowers,  which 
he  hoarded  with  jealous  care.  Sometimes  at 
the  dead  of  night,  Viola  would  wake  by  an 
instinct  tliat  told  her  he  was  not  by  her  side,  aiid, 
stretching  out  her  arms,  find  that  the  instinct 
had  not  deceived  her.     But  she  early  saw  that 
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the  was  reserved  on  his  peculiar  habits,  and  if  at 
times  a  chill,  a  foreboding,  a  suspicious  awe 
crept  over  her,  she  forbore  to  question  him. 
But  his  rambles  were  not  always  uncompanioncd 
— he  took  pleasure  in  excursions  less  solitary. 
Often,  when  the  sea  lay  before  them  like  a  lake, 
the  barren  dreariness  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cephallenia  contrasting  the  smiling  shores  on 
which  they  dwelt,  Viola  and  himself  would  pass 
dayB  in  cruising  slowly  around  the  coast,  or  in 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  isles.  Every  spot  of 
the  Greek  soil,  "  that  fair  Fable- Land,"  seemed 
to  him  familiar;  and  as  he  conversed  of  the 
Past,  and  its  exquisite  traditions,  he  taught 
Viola  to  love  the  race  from  which  have  de- 
scended the  poetry  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
There  was  much  in  Zanoni,  as  she  knew  him 
better,  that  deepened  the  fascination  in  which 
Viola  was  from  the  first  cnthratled.  His  love 
for  herself  was  so  tender,  so  vigilant,  and  had 
that  best  and  most  enduring  attribute,  that  it 
seemed  rather  grateful  for  the  happiness  in  its 
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own  cares  than  vain  of  the  happiness  it  crcatcA 
Ilis  habitual    mood   with  all  who  approached 
him  was  calm  and  gentle,  almost   to   apatH 
An  angry  word  never  passed  his  lips — an  angij 
gleam  never  shot  from  his  eyes.     Once  thfj 
had  been  exposed  to  the  danger  not  uncommoo 
in  those  then  hali-savnge  lands.     Some  pinutt 
who  infested  the  neighbouring  coasts  had  beaid 
of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and  the  seamen 
Zanoni  employed  had  gossiped  of  their  master's 
wealth.     One  night,  after  Viola  had  retired  to 
rest,  she  was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise  below. 
Zanoni  was  not  l>y  her  side ;  she  listened  in  somr 
alarm.     Was  that  a  groan  that  came  upon  btr 
ear?     She  startetl  up,  she  w^ent  to  the  door;  all 
was  still.     A  footstep  now  slowly  a{>proacbcd, 
and  Zanoni  entered  calm  as  usual,  and  seemed 
unconscious  of  her  fears.     The  next  momiog, 
three  men  were  found  dead  at  the  threshold  of 
the  principal  entrance,  the  door  of  which  had 
been   forced.     They    were   recogni9<>d    in    the 
neighbourhood   as  the    most    sanguinary   and 
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terrible  marauders  of  the  coasts — men  stained 
vritb  a  thousand  murders,  and  who  had  never 
hitherto  failed  in  any  attempt  to  which  the  lust 
»f  rapine  had  impelled  them.  The  footsteps  of 
many  others  were  tracked  to  the  sea-shore.  It 
seemed  that  their  accomplices  must  have  fled  on 
the  death  of  their  leaders.  But  when  the  Vene- 
tian Proveditorc,  or  authority,  of  the  island,  came 
to  examine  into  the  matter,  the  most  unaccount- 
able mystery  was  the  manner  in  which  these  ruf- 
fians had  met  their  fate.  Zanoni  had  not  stirred 
from  the  apartment  in  which  he  ordinarily  pur- 
sued his  chemical  studies.  None  of  the  servants 
had  even  been  disturbed  from  their  shimliers.  No 
marks  of  human  violence  were  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.  They  died,  and  made  no  sign.  From 
that  moment  Zanoni's  house — nay,  the  whole 
vicinity,  was  sncred.  The  neighbouring  villages, 
rejoiced  to  be  delivered  from  a  scourge,  regarded 
tlie  stranger  as  one  whom  the  Pagiana  (or 
ViTgia)  held  under  her  especial  protection.  In 
truth,  the  lively  Greeks  around,  facile  to  all 
1.2 
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external  impressions,  and  struck  with  the  sin- 
gular and  majestic  beauty  of  the  man  who  knew 
their  language  as  a  native,  whose  voice  oftea 
cheered   them  in   their   humble   sorrows,   and 
whose  hand  was  never  closed  to  their  wants, 
long  after  he  had  left  their  shore,  preserved  his 
memory  by  gratcftil  traditions,  and  still  point  to 
the  lofty  platanus  beneath  which  they  had  often 
seen  him  seated,   alone  and  thoughtful,  in  the 
heats  of  noon.  But  Zanoni  had  haunts  less  open 
to  the  gaze  than  tlie  shade  of  the  platanus.     In 
that  isle  there  are  the  bituminous  springs  which 
Herodotus  has  commemorated.     Often  at  night, 
the  moon,  at  least,  beheld  him  emerging  from  the 
myrtle  and  cystus  that  clothe  the  hillocks  around 
the  marsh   that    embeds  the   pools  containing 
the  inflammable  materia,  all  the  medical  uses 
of  which,  as  applied  to  tlie  nerves  of  organic 
life,  modern  science  has  not  yet  perhaps  ex- 
plored.   Yet  more  often  would  he  pass  his  houn 
in  a  cavern,  by  the  loneliest  part  of  the  bearh, 
where  the  stalactites  seem  almost  arranged  by 
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the  hand  of  art,  and  which  the  superstition  of 
the  peasants  associate,  in  some  ancient  legends, 
■with  the  numerous  and  almost  incessant  earth- 
quakes to  which  the  island  is  so  singularly 
subjected. 

Whatever  the  pursuits  that  instigated  these 
wanderings,  and  favoured  these  haunts,  either 
they  were  linked  with,  or  else  subordinate  to, 
one  main  and  master  desire,  which  every  fresh 
day,  passed  in  the  sweet  human  company  of 
Viola,  confirmed  and  strengthened. 

The  scene  that  Glyndon  had  witnessed  in  his 
trance  was  faithful  to  truth.  And  some  little 
time  after  the  date  of  that  night,  Viola  was 
dimly  aware  that  an  influence,  she  knew  not  of 
what  nature,  was  struggling  to  establish  itself 
over  her  hapjiy  life.  Visions,  indistinct  and 
l>cautiful,  such  as  those  she  had  known  iu  licr 
earlier  days,  but  more  constant  and  impressive, 
began  to  haunt  her  night  and  day  when  Zanoni 
was  absent,  to  fade  in  his  presence,  and  seem  less 
fair  than  that.     Zaiiuni  questioned  her  eagerly 
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and  minutely  of  these  visitations,  but  seemed 
dissatisfied,  and  at  times  perplexed,  by  her 
answers. 

"  Toll  me  not,"  he  said,  one  day,  "  of  those 
unconnected  images,  those  evolutions  of  starry 
shapes  in  a  choral  dance,  or  those  delicious 
melodies  that  seem  to  thee  of  the  music  and  the 
language  of  the  distant  spheres.  Has  no  one 
shape  been  to  thee  more  distinct  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  rest — no  voice  uttering,  or 
seeming  to  utter,  thine  own  tongue,  and  whis- 
pering to  thee  of  strange  secrets  and  solemn 
knowledge  ?" 

"  No;  all  is  confused  in  these  dreams,  whether 
of  day  or  night ;  and  when  at  the  sound  of  thy 
footsteps  I  recover,  my  memory  retains  nothing 
but  a  vague  impression  of  happiness.  How 
different — how  cold — to  the  rapture  of  hanging 
on  thy  smile,  and  listening  to  thy  voice,  when  it 
says — '  I  love  thee  I' " 

"  Yet,  how  is  it  that  visions  less  fair  than 
these  once  seemed  to  thee  so  alluring?  llow  is  it 
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that  diey  then  stirred  thy  fancies  and  filled  thy 
heart?  Once  thou  didst  desire  a  &iry  land,  and 
now  thou  seemest  so  contented  with  common 
lifer 

"  Have  I  not  expluned  it  to  thee  before  ? 
1b  it  common  life,  then,  to  love  and  to  live  with 
the  one  we  love  ?  My  true  feiry-land  is  won  I 
Tell  me  of  no  other." 

And  so  Night  surprised  them  by  the  lonely 
beach;  and  Zanoni,  allured  irom  his  sublimer 
projects,  and  bending  over  that  tender  face,  for- 
got that  in  the  Harmonious  Infinite  which  spread 
around,  there  were  other  worlds  than  that  one 
human  heart ! 
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CHAPTER  IX- 


There  19  a  principle  of  the  soul,  superior  to  all  nature, 
through  tvhich  we  are  capable  of  surpassing  the  order  and 
systems  of  the  world.  When  the  soul  is  elevated  to  natures 
better  than  ilself,  then  it  is  entirely  separated  from  subordi- 
nate natures,  exchanges  tilts  for  another  life,  and,  deserting 
the  order  of  things  with  which  it  was  connected,  links  aod 
mingles  itself  with  another. — Iaublicbus. 


"  Adon-Ai  !  Adon-Ai ! — appear,  appear  T 

And  in  the  lonely  cave,  whence  once  had  gone 
forth  the  oracles  of  a  heathen  god,  there  emerged 
from  the  shadows  of  fantastic  rocks  a  lumLnotis 
and  gigantic  column,  glittering  and  shifting. 
It  resemhled  the  shining  but  misty  spray,  which, 
seen  afar  off,  a  fountain  seems  to  send  up  on  a 
starry  nighL     The  radiance  lit  the  stalactites, 
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i  crags,  the  arches  of  the  cave,  and  shed  a 
V^le  and  tremulous  splendour  on  the  features  of 
^anoni. 

"  Son  of  Eternal  Light,"  said  the  invoker, 
"  thou  to  whose  knowledge,  grade  after  grade, 
race  after  race,  I  attained  at  last,  on  the  broad 
Chaldaean  plains — thou  from  whom  I  have 
drawn  so  largely  of  the  unutterable  knowledge, 
that  yet  eternity  alone  can  suffice  to  drain — 
thou  who,  congenial  with  myself,  so  far  as  our 
%'arious  beings  will  permit,  hast  been  for  cen- 
turies my  familiar  and  my  friend — answer  me, 
and  counsel !" 
■  From  the  column  there  emerged  a  shape  of 
unimaginable  glory.     Its  face  was  that  of  man  in 

■  his  first  youth;  but  solemn,  as  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  eternity  and  the  tranquillity  of  wisdom  ; 
light,  like  starbcams,  flowed  through  its  trans- 
parent veins;  light  made  its  limbs  themselves, 
and  undulated,  in  restless  sparkles,  through 
the  waves  of  its  dazzling  hair.  With  its  arms 
l3 
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folded  on  its  breast,  it  stood  distant  a  few  fact 
from  Zanoni,  and  its  low  voice  murmured 
gently — "  My  counsels  were  sweet  to  thee  once; 
and  once,  night  after  night,  thy  soul  could  follow 
my  wings  through  the  untroubled  splendours  of 
the  Infinite.  Now  thou  hast  bound  thyself  back 
to  the  earth  by  its  strongest  chains,  and  the 
attraction  to  the  clay  is  more  potent  than  tbe 
sympathies  that  drew  to  thy  charms  the  Dweller 
of  the  Starbeam  and  the  Air !  When  last  thy 
soul  hearkened  to  me,  the  senses  already 
troubled  thine  intellect  and  ob9cure<l  thy  vision. 
Once  again  I  come  to  thee;  but  thy  power 
even  to  summon  me  to  thy  side  is  fading  fixuu 
thy  spirit,  as  sunshine  fades  from  the  wave, 
when  the  winds  drive  the  cloud  between  the 
ocean  and  the  sky." 

"  Alas,  Adon-Ai  l"  answered  the  seer,  mourn* 
fully,  "  I  know  too  well  the  conditions  of  the 
being  which  thy  presence  was  wont  to  rcjoioe^ 
I  know  that  our  wisdom  comes  but  fixtm  the 
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indifference  to  the  things  of  the  world  which 
the  wisdom  masters.  The  mirror  of  the  soul 
cannot  reflect  both  earth  and  heaven;  and  the 
one  vanishes  from  the  surface  as  the  other  is 
glassed  upon  its  deeps.  But  it  is  not  to  restore 
me  to  that  sublime  abstraction  in  which  the 
Intellect,  free  and  disembodied,  rises,  region 
after  region,  to  the  spheres,  that  once  again,  and 
with  the  agony  and  travail  of  enfeebled  power, 
I  have  called  thee  to  mine  aid.  I  love ;  and  in 
love  I  begin  to  live  in  the  sweet  humanities  of 
another  I  If  wise,  yet  in  all  which  makes  danger 
powerless  against  myself,  or  those  on  whom  I 
can  gaze  from  the  calm  height  of  indifferent 
science,  I  am  blind  as  the  merest  mortal  to 
the  destinies  of  the  creature  that  makes  my 
heart  beat  with  the  passions  that  obscure  my 
gaze." 

"  What  matter !"  answered  Adon-Ai.  "  Thy 
love  must  be  but  a  mockery  of  the  name ;  thou 
canst  not  love  as  they  do  for  whom  there  is 
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death  and  the  grave.  A  short  time ! — like  a  day  in 
thy  incalculable  life,  and  the  form  thou  dotest  on 
is  dust !  Others  of  the  nether  world  go  hand  in 
hand,  each  with  each,  unto  the  tomb ;  hand  in 
hand  they  ascend  from  the  worm  to  new  cycles 
of  existence.  For  thee,  below  are  ages ;  for  her, 
but  hours.  And  for  her  and  thee — O  poor,  but 
mighty  one  I — will  there  be  even  a  joint  here- 
after! Through  what  grades  and  heavens  of 
spiritualized  being  will  her  soul  have  passed 
when  thou,  the  solitary  Loiterer,  comest  from 
the  vapours  of  the  earth  to  the  gates  of  light  I" 

"  Son  of  the  Starbcam,  tbinkcst  thou  that  this 
thought  is  not  with  nie  ever;  and  seest  thou 
not  that  I  have  invoked  thee  to  hearken  and 
mimster  to  my  design  ?  Readest  thou  not  my 
desire  and  dream  to  raise  the  conditions  of  her 
being  to  my  own  ?  Thou,  Adon-Ai,  bathing 
the  celestial  joy  that  makes  thy  life  in  the 
oceans  of  eternal  splendour, — thou,  save  by  tlic 
sympathies  of  knowledge,  c&nst  conjecture  not 
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^vhat  I,  the  offspring  of  mortals,  feel — debarred 
yet  from  the  objects  of  the  trcniendous  and 
sublime  ambition  that  first  winged  inj  desires 
above  the  clay — when  I  see  myself  compelled  to 
stand  in  this  low  world  alone. — I  have  sought 
amongst  my  tribe  for  comrades,  and  in  vain. 
At  la«t  I  have  found  a  mate !  The  wild  bird 
and  the  wild  beast  have  theirs ;  and  my  mastery 
over  the  malignant  tribes  of  terror  can  banish 
their  larvae  from  the  path  that  shall  lead  her 
upward  till  the  air  of  eternity  fits  the  frame  for 
the  elixir  that  baffles  death." 

"  And  thou  hast  begun  the  initiation,  and 
thou  art  foiled!  I  know  it  Thou  hast  con- 
j«ire<l  to  her  sleep  the  fairest  visions  ;  thou  hast 
invoked  the  loveliest  children  of  the  air  to  mur- 
mur their  music  to  her  trance,  and  her  soul 
heeds  them  not;  and,  returning  to  the  earth, 
escapes  from  their  control.  Blind  one,  where- 
fore ?  Canst  thou  not  perceive  ?  Because  in  her 
80ul  all  is  love.     There  is  no  intermediate  pas- 
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eion  with  which  the  things  thou  wouldst  cbanii 
to  her  have  association  and  affinities.  Their 
attraction  is  but  to  the  desires  and  cravings  of 
the  intellect  What  have  they  with  the  passion 
that  is  of  earth,  and  the  hope  that  goes  direct  to 
Heaven  ?" 

"  But  can  there  be  no  medium — uo  link- 
in  which  our  souls,  as  our  hearts,  can  be  united, 
and  so  mine  may  have  influence  over  her  own ''' 

"Ask  me  not — thou  wilt  not  comprehcDd  me? 

"  I  adjure  thee ! — speak  T 

"  When  two  souls  are  divided,  knowest  thou 
not  that  a  third  in  which  both  meet  and  live  b 
the  link  between  them?" 

"  I  do  comprehend  thee,  Adon-Ai,"  said 
Zanoni,  with  a  light  of  more  human  joy  upon 
his  face  than  it  had  ever  before  been  seen  to 
wear ;  "  and  if  my  destiny,  which  here  is  dark 
to  mine  eyes,  vouchsafes  to  me  the  happy  lot 
of  the  humble — if  ever  there  be  a  child  that  I 
may  clasp  to  my  bosom  and  caU  my  own  I——' 
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**  And  is  it  to  be  man  at  last,  that  thou  hast 
aainred  to  be  more  than  man  ?" 

"  But  a  child — a  second  Viola  I"  murmured 
Zaaoni,  scarcely  heeding  the  Son  of  Light;  "  a 
young  soul  fresh  &om  Heaven,  that  I  may  rear 
from  the  first  moment  it  touches  earth — whose 
wings  I  may  train  to  follow  mine  through  the 
glories  of  creation ;  and  through  whom  the 
mother  herself  may  be  led  upward  over  the 
realm  of  death  P 

"  Beware — reflect  I  Knowest  thou  not  that 
thy  darkest  enemy  dwells  in  the  Real  ?  Thy 
wishes  bring  thee  near  and  nearer  to  Hu- 
manity." 

"  Ah,  Humanity  is  sweet !"  answered  Zanom. 

And,  as  the  Seer  spoke,  on  the  glorious  face 
of  Adon-Ai  there  broke  a  smile. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


'  ^Utema  teternus  tribuit,  mortalia  coofett 
Mortalis ;  divina  Deus,  perituia  cadttciM." 

AUHKL.  PrCD.  CONTBA  SntMACBCM,  lib.  U. 
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which  the  Indian  sage*  rightly  recognises  as 
being  between  the  sleep  and  the  waking,  and 
describes  imperfectly  by  the  name  of  trance,  is 
unknown  to  the  children  of  the  northern  world ; 
and  few  but  would  recoil  to  indulge  it,  regard- 
ing its  peopled  calm,  as  the  mdya  and  delusion 
of  the  mind.  Instead  of  ripening  and  cultiiring 
that  airy  soil,  from  which  nature,  duly  known, 
can  evoke  fruits  so  rich  and  flowers  so  fair, 
they  strive  but  to  exclude  it  from  their  gaze  ; 
they  esteem  that  struggle  of  the  intellect  from 
men's  narrow  world,  to  the  spirit's  infinite  home, 
as  a  disease  which  the  leech  must  extirpate  with 
pharmacy  and  drugs,  and  know  not  even  that  it 
is  from  this  condition  of  their  being,  in  its  most 
imperfect  and  infant  form,  that  Poetry,  Music, 
Art — all  that  belong  to  an  Idea  of  Beauty,  to 
which  neither  sleeping  nor  waking  can  furnish 


•  The  BramiM,  speaking  of  Brahm,  say — "  To  the  Oirnii- 
•cieni  the  three  mudei  of  being — sleep,  waking,  and  tnmce, 
si«  oot" — dislinctly  recognising  tranreaat  tliird  and  coequal 
ooQciition  of  being. 
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archetype  and  actual  semblance — take  iheir  im- 
mortal birth.  When  we,  O  Mejnour,  in  ihr 
far  time,  were  ourselves  the  Neophytes  and  As- 
pirants— we  were  of  a  class  to  which  the  actual 
world  was  shut  and  barred-  Our  forefathers 
had  no  object  in  life  but  knowledge.  From  the 
cradle  we  were  predestined  and  reared  to  wis- 
dom, as  to  a  priesthood.  We  commenced  re- 
search where  modern  Conjecture  closes  its  £uth- 
less  wings.  And  with  us,  those  were  the  commoo 
elements  of  science  which  the  sages  of  to-daj 
disdain  as  wild  chimeras,  or  despur  of  as  tm- 
fathomable  mysteries.  Even  the  fundamental 
principles,  the  large,  yet  simple  theories  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  rest  obscure  and  dim  in 
the  dinputes  of  their  blinded  schools ;  yet,  erca 
in  our  youth,  how  few  ever  attained  to  the  first 
circle  of  the  brotherhood,  and,  after  wearily  en- 
joying the  sublime  privileges  they  sought,  tliey 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
sunk,  without  effort,  to  the  grave,  like  pilgrinu 
in  a  trackless  desert,  overawed  by  the  stillneai 
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of  their  solitude,  and  appalled  by  die  absence  of 
a  goal.  Thou,  in  whom  nothing  seems  to  live 
but  the  desire  to  know — thou,  who,  indifferent 
whether  it  leads  to  weal  or  to  woe,  lendest 
ihjself  to  all  who  would  tread  the  path  of  mys- 
terious science,  a  Human  Book,  insensate  to  the 
precepts  it  enounces ;  thou  hast  ever  sought, 
and  often  made,  additions  to  our  number.  But 
these  have  only  been  vouchsafed  partial 
secrets;  vanity  and  passion  unfitted  them  for 
the  rest ;  and  now,  without  other  interest  than 
that  of  an  experiment  in  science,  without  love, 
and  without  pity,  thou  exposest  this  new  soul 
to  the  hazards  of  the  tremendous  ordeal !  Thou 
thinkest  that  a  zeal  so  inquisitive,  a  courage  so 
absolute  and  dauntless,  may  suffice  to  conquer, 
where  auslerer  intellect  and  purer  virtue  have 
so  often  failed.  Thou  thinkest,  too,  that  the 
germ  of  art  that  lies  in  the  Painter's  mind,  as  it 
comprehends  in  itself  the  entire  embryo  of 
Power  and  Beauty,  may  be  expanded  into  the 
stately  flower  of  the  Golden  Science.  It  is  a  new 
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experiment  to  thee.     Be  gentle  with  thy  Neo- 
phyte, and  if  his  nature  disappoint  thee  in  the 
first   stages  of  tlie  process,   dismiss  him  back 
to  the  Real,  while  it  is  yet  time  to  enjoy  the 
brief  and  outward  life  which  dwells  in  tlie  senses, 
and  closes  with  the  tomb.     And  as  I  thus  ad- 
monish thee,  O  Mejnour,  wilt  thou  smile  at  my 
inconsistent  hopes  ?     I,  who  have  so  invariably 
refused  to  initiate  others  into  our  mysteries,  I 
begin  at  last  to  coniprebend  why  the  great  law, 
that  binds  man  to  his  kind,  even  when  seeking 
most  to  set  himself  aloof  from  their  condition, 
has  made  thy  cold  and  bloodless  science  the 
link  between  thyself  and  thy  race ; — why  Ikon 
hast  s<iught  converts  and  pupils — why,  in  seeing 
life   after  life   voluntarily  dropping   from  oui" 
starry  order,  thou  still  aspirest   to  renew  the 
vanished,  and  repair  the  lost — why,  amidst  ihy 
calculations,  restless  and  unceasing  as  the  wheel^^ 
of   Nature    herself,    thou    recoilest    from   th^ 
thought  TO  BE  aloxe!    So  with  myself;  at  las*^ 
I,  too,  seek  a  convert — an  equal — I,  too,  shudder 
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to  be  alone  !  What  thou  hast  warned  me  of  has 
come  to  pass.  Love  reduces  all  things  to  itself. 
Either  must  I  be  drawn  down  to  the  nature  of 
the  beloved,  or  hers  must  be  lifted  to  my  own. 
As  whatever  belongs  to  true  Art  has  always 
necessarily  had  attraction  for  iw,  whose  very 
being  is  in  the  ideal  whence  art  descends,  so 
in  this  fair  creature  I  have  learned,  at  last,  the 
secret  that  bound  me  to  her  at  the  first  glance. 
The  daughter  of  music — music  passing  into  her 
being,  became  poetry.  It  was  not  the  stage 
that  attracted  her,  with  its  hollow  falsehoods  ;  it 
was  the  land  in  her  own  fancy  which  the  stage 
seemed  to  centre  and  represent.  There  the 
poetry  found  a  voice — there  it  stniggled  into 
imperfect  shape ;  and  then  (that  land,  insufficient 
for  it)  it  fell  back  upon  itself  It  coloured  her 
thoughts,  it  suffused  her  soul ;  it  asked  not 
words,  it  created  not  things ;  it  gave  birth  but 
to  emotions,  and  lavished  itself  on  dreams.  At 
last  came  love ;  and  there,  as  a  river  into  the 
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sea,  it.  poured  its  restless  waves,  to  hecoae 
mute,  and  deep,  and  still — the  everlasting 
mirror  of  the  heavens. 

And  is  it  not  through  this  poetry  which  lis 
within  her  that  she  may  be  led  into  the  lup 
poetry  of  the  universe  ?     Often  I  listen  to  her 
careless  talk,  and  find  oracles  in  its  unconsciou> 
beauty,  as  we  find  strange  virtues  in  some  loneU 
flower.     I  see   her  mind  ripening  under  nj 
eyes ;  and  in  its  fair  fertility  what  ever-teemiog 
novelties  of  thought  I     O  Mejnour  I  how  miov 
of  our  tribe  have    unravelled  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  have  solved  the  riddles  of  the  exl^■ 
rior  nature — and  deduced  the  light  firom  daii- 
ness  !  And  is  not  the  POET,  who  studies  nothing 
but  the  luiinan  heart,  a  greater  philosopher  dm 
all  ?    Knowledge  and  atheism  are  incompatiUc 
»  To  know  nature  is  to  know  that  there  must  be 
a  God!     But  dues  it  require  this  to  exuoise 
the  method  and  architecture  of  creation?     Me- 
thinks,  when  I  look  upon  a  pure  mind,  howercr 
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ignorant  and  childlike,  that  I  see  the  August 
and  Immaterial  One,  more  clearly  than  in  all 
the  otbs  of  matter  which  career  at  His  bidding 
through  the  space. 

Rightly  is  it  the  fundamental  decree  of  our 
order,  that  we  must  impart  our  secrets  only  to  the 
pure.  The  most  terrible  part  of  the  ordeal  is  in 
the  temptations  that  our  power  affords  to  the 
criminaL  If  it  were  possible  that  a  malevolent 
being  could  attain  to  our  faculties,  what  dis- 
order it  might  introduce  into  the  globe  I  Happy 
that  it  is  not  possible ;  the  malevolence  would 
disarm  the  power.  It  is  in  the  purity  of  Viola 
that  I  rely,  as  thou  more  vainly  hast  relied  on 
the  courage  or  the  genius  of  thy  pupils.  Bear  me 
witness,  Mejnour  I  Never  since  the  distant  day 
in  which  I  pierced  the  Arcana  of  our  knowledge, 
have  I  ever  sought  to  make  its  mysteries  subser- 
vient to  unworthy  objects ;  though,  alas  I  the  ex- 
tension of  our  existence  robs  us  of  a  country  and 
a  home ;  though  the  law  that  places  all  science,  as 
all  art,  in  the  abstraction  from  the  noisy  passions 
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and  turbulent  ambition  of  actual  life,  forbids  us 
to  influence  the  destinies  of  nations,  for  whicb 
Heaven  selects  ruder  and  blinder  agencies ;  \cl 
wherever   have   been   mj  wanderingsi,  I  have 
sought  to  soften  distress,  and  to  convert  ftvni 
sin.     My  power  has  been  hostile  only  to  the 
guilty  ;  and  yet,  with  all  our  lore,  how  in  each 
step  we  are  reduced  to  be  but  the  permitted  in- 
struments of  the  Power,  that  vouchsafes  our  own, 
but  only  to   direct   it.     How  all  our  wisdom 
shrinks    into     nought,    compared     with     thst 
which  gives  the  meanest  herb  its  virtues,  and 
peoples  the  smallest  globule  with  its  appropriate 
world.     And  wliile  we  are  allowed  at  limes  to 
influence   the  happiness   of  others,    how  mys- 
teriously the  shadows  thicken  round  our  own 
future  doom  !    We  cannot  be  pn)phetfl  to  our- 
selves 1     With  what  trembling  hope  I  nunc  the 
thought  that  I  may  preserve  to  my  solitude  the 
light  of  a  living  smile  I 
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•XTRACTS    rSOH    LETTER    11. 

Deeming  myself  not  pure  enough  to  ini- 
tiate 80  pure  a  heart,  I  invoke  to  her  trance 
those  fairest  and  most  tender  inhabitants  of 
space  that  have  furnished  to  Poetry,  which  is 
the  instinctive  guess  into  creation,  the  ideas  of 
the  Glendoveer  and  Sylph.  And  these  were 
lee^  ptire  than  her  own  thoughts,  and  less  tender 
than  her  own  love !  They  could  not  raise  her 
above  her  human  heart,  for  that  has  a  heaven 
of  its  own- 


I  have  just  looked  on  her  in  sleep — I  have 
heard  her  breathe  my  name.  Alas  I  that  which 
is  so  sweet  to  others  has  its  bitterness  to  me ; 
for  I  think  how  soon  the  time  may  come  when 
that  sleep  will  be  without  a  dream — when  th<^ 
heart  that  dictates  the  name  will  be  cold,  and 
the  lips  that  utter  it  l)c  dumb.  What  a  two- 
fold shape  there  is  in  love  !    If  we  examine  it 

VOL.  u.  M 


r  a)  -( 1 V — if  we  look  but  on  its  fleshly  ties — its 
enjoyments  of  a  moment — its  tiirbulent  fever 
and  its  dull  reaction,  how  strarige  it  seetns  that 
this  passion  should  be  the  supreme  mo^er  of 
the  world — that  it  is  this  which  has  dictated 
ilic   greatest  sacrifices,  and  influenced  all  so- 
cieties and  all  times ;  that  to  this  the  loftiest 
and   loveliest  genius  has  ever  consecrated  its 
devotion ;  that  but  for  love  there  were  no  civi- 
lization— no  music,  no  poctiy,  no  beautji  no 
life  beyond  the  brute's. 

But  examine  it  in  its  hcavenlier  shape — io 
its  utter  abnegation  of  self — in  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  all  that  is  most  delicate  and  subtle 
in  the  spirit — its  power  above  all  that  is  sordid 
in  existence — its  mastery  over  the  idols  of  tbe 
l)aser  worship — its  ability  to  create  a  palace  of 
the  cottage,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  a  summer  i" 
the  Iceland — where  it  breathes,  and  fertilizes,  ao^ 
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Koaoal  call  its  enjoyments,  are  the  least  of  its 
jojs.  Tne  lore  is  leas  a  passion  than  a  symbol. 
Mejnoar,  shall  the  time  come  when  I  can  speak 
to  thee  of  Viola  as  a  thing  that  toas  f 


EXTRACT   FBOH    LSTTER   III. 

Enowest  thou    that  of  late  I  have  some- 
times aaked  myself,  *  Is  there  no  guilt  in  the 
bowledge  that  has  so  divided  us  from  our 
nee?    It  is  true  that,  the  lugher  we  ascend — 
the  more  hateful  seem  to  us  the  vices  of  the 
4ort4iTed  creepers  of  the  earth; — the  more  the 
•enie  of  the  goodness  of  the  All-good  pene- 
tiatea  and  suffuses  us,  and  the  more  imme- 
diately does  our  happiness  seem  to  emanate 
^t>m  Him.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many 
^Utnes  must  lie  dead  in  those,  who  live  in  the 
■^orid  of  death,  and  refuse  to  die !     Is  not  this 
■^lime  egotism,  this  state  of  abstraction  and 
M  2  • 
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reverie — this  self-wrapt  and  self-dependent  ma- 
jesty of  existence,  a  resignation  of  that  no- 
bility which  incorporates  our  own  welfare,  our 
joys,  our  hopes,  our  fears  with  others?  To 
live  on  in  no  dread  of  foes,  undegraded  by 
infirmity,  secure  through  the  cares,  and  fiee 
from  the  disease  of  flesh,  is  a  spectacle  that 
captivates  our  pride.  And  yet  dost  thou  not 
more  admire — him  who  dies  for  another  ?  Since 
I  have  loved  her,  Mejnour,  it  seems  almost 
cowardice  to  elude  the  grave  which  devours  the 
nearts  that  wrap  us  in  their  folds.  I  feel  it^ 
the  earth  grows  upon  my  spirit-  Thou  wert 
right ;  eternal  age,  serene,  and  passionless, 
is  a  happier  boon  than  eternal  youth,  witli  its 
yearnings  and  desires.  Until  we  can  be  all 
spirit,  the  tranquillity  of  solitude  must  be  indif- 
ference. 
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BXTKACTS  tttOU  LBTTIK  IV. 

I  have  received  thj commumcation.  What! 
is  it  so?  Has  thy  pupil  disappointed  thee? 
Alas,  poor  pupil  I    Bat — 


(Here  follow  comments  on  those  passages  in 
Glyndon's  life  already  known  to  the  reader,  or 
about  to  be  made  so,  with  earnest  adjurations 
to  Mejnour  to  watch  yet  over  the  fate  of  his 
scholar.) 


Bat  I  cherish  the  same  desire,  with  a  warmer 
heart.  My  pupil!  how  the  terrors  that  shaU 
encompass  thine  ordeal  warn  me  from  the 
task !    Once  more  I  will  seek  the  Son  of  Light 


Yes,  Adon-Ai,  long  deaf  to  my  call,  at  last  has 
descended  to  my  vision,  and  left  behind  him 
the  glory  of  his  presence  in  the  shape  of  Hope 
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Ob,  not  impossible,  Viola,  not  impossible,  that 
we  yet  may  be  united,  soul  with  soul. 


rXTRACT  KROM   LETTES  V. — (Many  months  afler  the  Uut  ) 

Mejnour,  awake  from  thine  apathy — rejoice! 
A  new  soul  will  be  bom  to  the  world.  A  new 
soul,  that  shall  call  roe  Father.  Ah,  if  they  for 
whom  exist  all  the  occupations  and  resources  of 
human  life — if  they  can  thrill,  with  exquisite 
emotion,  at  the  thought  of  hailing  again  their 
own  childhood  in  the  faces  of  their  children — 
if,  in  that  birth,  they  are  bom  once  more  into 
the  holy  Innocence  which  is  the  first  state  of 
existence — if  they  can  feel  that  on  man  de- 
volves almost  an  Angel's  duty,  when  he  has  a 
life  to  guide  from  the  cradle,  and  a  soul  to 
nurture  for  the  Heaven — what  to  me  must  be 
the  rapture,  to  welcome  an  Inheritor  of  all  the 
gifts  which  double  themselves  in  being  shared. 
How  sweet  the  power  to  watch,  and  to  guard — 
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to  iostil  the  knowledge,  to  avert  the  evil,  and 
to  gnide  back  the  river  of  a  life  in  a  richer,  and 
bcoader,  and  deeper  stream,  to  the  paradise  from 
which  it  flows !  And  beside  that  river  our  souls 
dull  meet,  sweet  Mother.  Our  child  shall 
supply  the  sympathy  that  &ils  as  yet;  and 
■what  shape  shall  haunt  thee,  what  terror  shaU 
^maay,  when  thy  initiation  is  beside  the  cradle 
ofdiycbfldl 


They  thus  beguile  ihe  way 
Uatill  the  blusiring  storme  is  overblowne, 
When  weening  to  relume  whence  they  did  stray 
They  c^innot  finde  that  path  which  first  was  showne. 
But  wander  to  and  fro  iu  waies  uuknowne. 

Spbnisb's  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  canto  i.  si-  x. 

Yes,  Viola,  tlioti  art  another  being  than  when, 
bv  the  threshold  of  thy  Italian  home,  thou  tlidsl 
follow  thy  dim  fancies  through  the  Land  of 
Shadow  ;  or  when  thou  didst  vainly  seek  to  give 
voice  to  an  Ideal  beauty,  on  the  boards  where 
Illusion  counterfeits  Earth  and  Heaven  for  an 
hoiu-,  till  the  weary  sense,  awaking,  sees  but 
the  tinsel  and  the  scene- shifter.  Thy  spirit 
reposes  in  its  own  happiness.     Its  wanderings 
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have  found  a  goaL  In  a  moment  tb^rc  often 
dtrells  the  sense  of  eternity;  for  when  pro- 
foundly happy,  we  know  that  it  is  im^k)S8ibIe  to 
die.  ■  Whenever  the  soul  feeb  Us  self,  it  feels 
everlasting  life  I  The  initiation  is  deferred — 
thy  days  and  nights  are  left  to  no  other  visions 
than  those  with  which  a  contented  heart  en- 
chants a  guileless  £Etncy.  Glendoveers  and 
sylphs,  pardon  me  if  I  question  whether  those 
visions  are  not  lovelier  than  yourselves. 

They  stand  by  the  beach,  and  see  the  sun 
rinking  into  the  sea.  How  long  now  have  they 
dwelt  on  that  island ?  What  matters! — it  may 
be  months,  or  years — ^what  matters  I  Why 
diould  I,  or  they,  keep  account  of  that  happy 
time?  As  in  the  dream  of  a  moment  ages  may 
seem  to  pass,  so  shall  we  measure  transport  or 
woe — by  the  length  of  the  dream,  or  the  number 
of  emotions  that  the  dream  involves ! 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  down ;  the  air  is  arid 
and  oppressive ;  on  the  sea,  the  stately  vessel 
H  3 
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lies  motionless ;  on  the  shore,  no  leaf  trembles 
on  the  trees. 

Viola  drew  nearer  to  Zanoni ;  a  presentiment 
she  could  not  define  made  her  heart  beat  more 
quickly ;  and,  looking  into  his  face,  she  was 
struck  with  its  expression  ;  it  was  anxious, 
abstracted,  perturbed. 

"  This  stillness  awes  me,"  she  whispered. 

Zanoni  did  not  seem  to  hear  her.  He  mut- 
tered to  himself,  and  his  eyes  gazed  round  rest- 
lessly. She  knew  not  why,  but  that  gaze,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  into  space,  that  muttered  voice 
in  some  foreign  language,  revived  dimly  her 
earlier  superstitions.  She  was  more  fearfiil 
since  the  hour  when  she  knew  that  she  was  to 
be  a  mother.  Strange  crisis  in  the  life  of 
woman,  and  in  her  love  I  Something  yet 
unborn  begins  already  to  divide  her  heart  with 
that  which  had  been  before  its  only  monarch ! 

"  Look  on  me,  Zanoni,"  she  said,  pressing 
his  hand. 
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[c  turned — "  Thou  art  pale,  Viola;  thy  hand 
trembles !" 

"  It  is  true.  I  feel  as  if  some  enemy  were 
creeping  near  us." 

•*  And  the  instinct  deceives  thee  not.  An 
enemy  is  indeed  at  hand.  I  see  it  through  the 
heavy  air ;  I  hear  it  through  the  silence :  the 
Ghostly  One  —the  Destroyer — the  Pestilence  I 
Ah,  scest  thou  how  the  leaves  swarm  with  insects, 
only,  by  an  effort  visible  to  the  eye.  They 
follow  the  breath  of  the  plague !"  As  he  spoke, 
a  bird  fell  from  the  boughs  at  Viola's  feet ;  it 
fluttered,  it  writhed  an  instant,  and  was  dead. 

"  Oh,  Viola  r  cried  Zanoni,  passionately, 
"  that  is  deatL     Dost  thou  not  fear  to  die  ?" 

"  To  leave  thee  ?     Ah,  yes  !'' 

"  And  if  I  could  teach  thee  how  Death  may 
be  defied — if  I  could  arrest  for  thy  youth  the 
course  of  time — if  I  could — " 

He  paused  abruptly,  for  Viola's  eyes  spoke 
only  terror  ;  her  cheek  and  lips  were  pale. 
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"  Speak  not  thus — look  not  thus,"  she  said, 
recoiling  from  him.  "  You  dismay  me.  Ah, 
speak  not  thus,  or  I  should  tremble — no,  not  for 
myself,  but  for  thy  child." 

"  Thy  child.  But  wouldst  thou  reject  for 
thy  child  the  same  glorious  booiu^ 

"  Zanoni  !" 

«  Well !" 

"  The  sun  has  sunk  from  our  eyes,  but  to  rise 
on  those  of  others.  To  disappear  from  this 
world,  is  to  live  in  the  world  afar.  Oh ;  lover 
—  oh,  husband  I"  she  continueil,  with  sud- 
den energ}',  "  tell  mc  that  thou  didst  but  jest, 
that  thou  didst  but  trifle  with  my  folly !  There 
is  less  terror  in  the  pestilence,  than  in  thy 
words." 

Zanoni's  l>row  darkened ;  he  looked  at  her  in 
silence  for  some  moments,  and  then  said,  ■lmu!>i 
severely — 

"  Wliat  hast  thou  known  of  me  to  distrust  f 

"  Oh  pardon,  pardon ! — nothing !"  cried  ^'iol«, 
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throwing  herself  on  bis  breast,  and  bursting  into 

tears.     "  I  will   not  believe   even   thine   own 

words,  if  they  seem  to  wrong  thee !"    He  kissed 

the  tears  from  her  eyes,  but  made  no  answer. 

H      "  And,  ah !"  she  resumed,  with  an  enchanting 

^wid  childlike  smile,  "  if  thou  wouldst  give  me 

a  charm  against  the  pestilence,  sec,  I  will  take 

it  from  thee."     And  she  laid  her  hand  on  a 

small  antique  amulet  that  he  wore  on  his  breast. 

f     "  Thou  knowest  how  often  this  has  made  me 

jealous  of  the  past :  surely,  some  love-gift,  Za- 

nuni  ?  But  no,  thou  didst  not  love  the  giver  as 

thou  dost  me.     Shall  I  steal  thine  amulet  ?" 

H     "Infant!"  said  Zanoni,  tenderly;  "  she  who 

placed  this  round  my  neck  deemed  it  indeed  a 

charm,  for  she  had  superstitions  like  thyself; 

but  to  me  it  is  more  than  the  wizard's  spell — it 

is  the  relic  of  a  sweet  vanished  time,  when  none 

•who  loved  me  could  distrust" 

He  said  these  words  in  a  tone  of  such  me- 
lancholy reproach,  that  it  went  to  the  heart  of 
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Viola ;  but  the  tone  changed  into  a  solenmhr 
which  chilled  back  the  gush  of  her  feelings  as  he 
resumed :  "  And  this,  Viola,  one  day,  perhi^ 
I  will  transfer  from  my  breast  to  thine ;  yes, 
whenever  thou  shalt  comprehend  me  better— 
whenever  tlie  laws  of  our  beiny  $haU  be  tht 
same  f" 

He  moved  on  gently.  They  returned  aknrl? 
home ;  but  fear  still  was  in  the  heart  of  Viola, 
though  she  strove  to  shake  it  off.  Italian  and 
Catholic  she  was,  with  all  the  superstition*  of 
land  and  sect.  She  stole  to  her  chamber,  and 
prayed  before  a  httle  relic  of  San  Gennaro, 
which  the  priest  of  her  house  had  given  to  hex 
in  childhood,  and  which  had  accompanied  her 
in  all  her  wanderings.  She  had  never  deein«d 
it  possible  to  part  with  it  before.  Now,  if  thoe 
was  a  chann  against  the  pestilence,  did  she  feai 
the  pestilence  for  herself?  The  next  roonung 
when  he  woke,  Zaftoni  found  the  relic  of  the 
saint  suspended,  with  his  mystic  amulet,  round 
his  na;k. 
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"  Ah  1  thou  wilt  have  nothing  to  fear  I'rou 


the  pestilence  now,"  said  Viola,  between  tears 
and  smiles;  "and  when  thou  wouldst  talk  to 
me  again  as  thou  didst  last  night,  the  saint 
shall  rebuke  thcc." 

Well,  Zanoni,  can  there  ever  indeed  be 
commune  of  thought  and  spirit,  except  with 
equals? 

Yes,  the  Plague  broke  out— the  island  home 
must  be  abandoned.  Mighty  Seer,  thou  host  no 
power  to  save  those  thou  lovest  J  Farewell,  thou 
bridal  roof! — sweet  resting  place  from  Care, 
farewell !  Climates  as  soft  may  greet  ye,  O 
lovers — skies  as  serene,  and  waters  as  blue  and 
calm.  But  that  lime,  can  it  ever  more  return  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  the  heart  does  not  change 
with  the  scene — the  place  where  we  first 
dwelt  with  the  beloved  one  ?  Every  spot  there 
has  so  many  memories  which  the  place  only  can 
recaU.  The  past  that  haunts  it,  seems  to  com- 
mand  such    constancy    in    the   future.      If   a 
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thought  less  kind,  less  trustful,  enter  within    «4 
the  sight  of  a  tree  under  which  a  vow  has  be^" 
exchanged,  a  tear  has  been  kissed  awaj,  rcsiof** 
us  again  to  the  hours  of  the  first  divine  illusio'** 
But  in  a  home,  where    nothing  speaks  of  tb^ 
first  nuptials,  where  there  is  no  eloquence  o' 
association,  no  holy  burial  places  of  emotion** 
whose  ghosts    are  angels  I — ^yes,  who  that  b»^ 
gone  tlirough  the  sad  history  of  Affection  wil» 
tell  us,  that  the  heart   changes  not  with  tlu? 
scene  I    Blow  fair,  ye  favouring  winds ;  cheerily^ 
swell,  ye  sails ;  away  firom  the  land,  where  DeatW- 
has  come  to  snatch  the  sceptre  of  Love !     Thi 
shores  glide   by;  new   coasts   succeed   to   thes-* 
green   hills  and  orange    groves  of  the  Brida^V 
Isle.     From  afer  now  gleam  in  the  moonligfa^OTl 
the  columns,  yet  extant,  of  a  temple  which  th^** 
Athenian  dedicated  to  Wisdom :   And,  standin^^B 
on  the  bark  that  bounded  on  in  the  freshenin^^p 
gale,  the  votary  who  had  survived  the  godi 
murmured  to  himself-:— 
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'*'Ebm  ihe  wiadom  of  ages  brought  me  no 
hi^ipier  hoon  than  those  common  to  the  shep- 
herd and  the  herdsman,  with  no  world  beyond 
ittar  viDage — no  aspiration  beyond  the  kiss  and 
die  smile  of  home  ?" 

And  the  mooa  resting  alike  over  the  ruins  of 
die  temple  of  the  departed  Creed — over  the  hut 
of  the  living  peasant — over  the  immemorial 
mountain  top,  and  the  perishable  herbage  that 
dothed  its  sides,  seemed  to  smUe  back  its 
answer  of  calm  ^sdun  to  the  being  who,  per- 
dumce,  might  have  seen  the  temple  built,  and 
^bo,  in  his  inscrutable  existence,  might  behold 
tlte  monntiun  shattered  firom  its  base. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ELIXIR. 


Fromint's  den  Schleieraufzubeben, 
Wo  das  nahe  Scbreckniss  droht? 
Nur  das  Irrthum  ist  das  Leben 
Uud  das  Wissen  ist  der  Tod. 

ScBiLLBB,  Kattandra. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Zwd  Sedeo  wohnen,  ach  I  io  meiner  Bnut. 
Was  stehst  du  so,  and  blickst  erstaunt  hinaus  ? 

F»l)ST. 

will  be  remembered  that  we  left  Master 
}lo  by  the  bedside  of  Glyndon;  and  as, 
dng  from  that  profound  slumber,  the  recol- 
dons  of  the  past  night  came  horribly  back  to 
aiind,  the  Englishman  uttered  a  cry,  and 
rered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
'Good  morrow.  Excellency,"  said  P&olo, 
ly.  "Corpo  di  Qacco,  you  have  slept 
mdlyP 


•.eat 


-   nui?  :•; 


I; 


-  -  u.     I  WT-i->  rc::;  ■s'-LL.-i  I  prepare  « 


so 


And 

Jinging  his  otimt  own  his  shoulder,  Paolo 
annteRd  frooi  the  room,  and  cloeed  the  door. 

Gljndon  was  already  deep  in  the  contenta  of 
ihe  following  letter : — 

"  WTien  I  firet  received  thee  as  my  pupil,  I 
promised  Zanooi,  if  convinced  by  thy  first  trialis 
^  thou  couldst  but  swell,  not  the  number  of 
•w  order,  but  the  list  of  the  victims  who  have 
'^'i'^d  to  it  in  vain,  I  would  not  rear  thee  to 
"Oae  own  wretchedness  and  doom :  I  would 
i^auta  thee  back  to  the  world.  I  fulfil  my 
Fo*lkiK.  Thine  ordeal  has  lieen  the  earieii 
^^  1^'eophyte  ever  knew.  I  asked  for  aadiui^ 
""*■  ttbidnence  from  the  sensual,  and  a  brief  cs- 
P^'^Tncnt  of  thy  patience  and  thj  iuk.  G0 
''^V  to  thine  own  world ;  tboa  hmi  m»  mt^t 


tO| 


pure  to  ours: 


"It  was  I  who  prepwed  FiabiBi 
U  the  levcL    It  wm  I  «h 

to  aik  tlwe  fer  ■!■».    kvaal  «i» 
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tipen  the  book  that  ihou  couldst  not  read  with- 
out violating  my  com  m  and.  Well,  thou  hast 
sesn  what  awaits  thee  at  the  threshold  of  know- 
ledge. Thou  hast  confronted  the  first  foe  that 
menaces  him  whom  the  senses  yet  grasp  and 
enthral.  Dost  thou  wonder  that  I  close  upon 
thcf  the  gates  for  ever  ?  Dost  thou  not  com- 
prehend, at  last,  that  it  needs  a  soul  tempered, 
and  purified,  and  raised,  not  by  external  spells, 
but  by  its  own  subhmity  and  valour,  to  pass  the 
threshold,  and  disdain  the  foe.  Wretch !  all  my 
science  avails  nothing  for  the  rash,  for  the 
sensual — for  him  who  desires  our  secrets  but  to 
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fiend  rent  them  into  fragments.  Yes ;  the  fiend 
of  their  own  unholy  desires  and  criminal  de- 
signs !  What  they  coveted  thou  covetest ;  and 
if  thou  hadst  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  thou  couldst 
soar  not  from  the  slough  of  thy  mortality.  Thy 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  petulant  presumption; 
thy  thirst  for  happiness,  but  the  diseased  longing 
for  the  unclean  and  muddied  waters  of  corporeal 
pleasure;  thy  very  love,  which  usually  elevates 
even  the  mean,  a  passion  that  calculates  treason, 
amidst  the  first  glow  of  lust ; — thou,  one  of  us  I 
Thou,  a  brother  of  the  August  order  !  Thou, 
an  Aspirant  to  the  Stars  that  shine  in  the 
Shemaii  of  the  Chaldiean  lore !  The  eagle 
can  raise  but  the  eaglet  to  the  sun.  I  abandon 
thee  to  thy  twilight ! 
L  "  But,  alas,  for  thee,  disobedient  and  pro- 
^fene  1  thou  hast  inhaled  the  elixir ;  thou 
hast  attracted  to  thy  presence  a  ghastly  and 
remorseless  foe.  Thou  thyself  must  exor- 
cise the  phantom  thou  hast  raised.  Thou 
Toi.  n.  H 
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must  return    to   the  world;   but  not   without 
punishment  and  strong  effort  canst  thou  regain 
the  calm  and  the  joy  of  the  life  thou  hast  left 
behind.     This  for  thy  comfort  will  I  tell  thee; 
he  who  has  drawn  into  his  frame  even  so  little  1 
of  the  volatile  and  vital  energy  of  the  aerial 
juices  as  thyself,  has  awakened  faculties  that  can- 
not sleep — faculties  that  may  yet,  wiih  patient 
humility,  with  sound  faith,  and  the  courage  that 
b  not  of  the  boily  like  thine,  but  of  the  resolute 
and  virtuous  mind,  attain,  if  not  to  the  knowledge 
that  reigns  above,  to  high  achievement  in  the 
career  of  men.  Thou  will  find  the  restless  in- 
flviencc  in  all  that  thou  wouldst  undertjike.  Thv" 
heart,  amidst  vulgar  joys,  will  aspire  to  some- 
thing holier;  thy  ambition,  amidst  coarse  ex- 
citement, to  something  beyond  thy  reach.     But 
deem  not  that  this  of  itself  will  suffice  for  glorr-^ 
Equally  may  the  craving  lead  thee  to  shame  antJ 
guilt.     It  is  but   an   imperfect   and   new-born 
energy,  which  will  not  suffer  thee  to  repose.  As 
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thou  directest  it,  must  thou  believe  it  to  be  the 
emanation  of  thine  evil  genius  or  thy  good. 

"  But  yroe  to  thee  !  insect  meshed  in  the  web 
in  which  thou  hast  entangled  limbs  and  wings ! 
Thou  hast  not  only  inhaled  the  elixir,  thou 
hast  conjured  the  spectre;  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  space,  no  foe  is  so  malignant  to  man — 
and  thou  hast  lifted  the  veil  from  thy  gaze. 
I  cannot  restore  to  the  happy  dimness  of  thy 
vision.  Know,  at  least,  that  all  of  us — the 
highest  and  the  wisest — who  have,  in  sober 
truUi,  passed  beyond  the  threshold,  have  had, 
as  our  first  fearful  task,  to  master  and  subdue 
its  griesly  and  appalling  guardian.  Know  that 
thou  cajut  deliver  thyself  from  those  livid  eyes — 
know  that,  while  they  haunt  they  cannot  harm, 
if  thou  rcsistest  the  thoughts  to  which  they 
tempt,  and  the  horror  they  engender.  Dread 
them  most  when  thou  beholdest  them  not.  And 
thus,  son  of  the  worm,  we  part !  All  that 
I  can  tell  thee  to  encourage,  yet  to  warn 
m2 
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and  to  guide,  I  have  told  thcc  in  thc«c  lines. 
Not  from  mc,  from  thyself  has  come  the  gloomj 
trial,  from  which  I  yet  trust  thou  wilt  emerge 
into  peace.      Type   of  the   knowledge   that  I 
serve,    I   withhold   no   lesson    from    the   purr 
aspirant;  I  am  a  dark  enigma  to  the  genenl 
seeker.    As  man's  only  indestructible  punnwiw  M 
is  his  memory,  so  it  is  not  in  my  art  to  cnimble      > 
into  matter  the  immaterial  thoughts  that  hart 
sprung  up  within  thy  breast.     The  tyro  mi^ 
shatter  this  castle  to  the  dust,  and  topple  dom 
the  mountain  to  the  plain.     The  master  has  do 
power  to  say,  '  Exist  no  more,'  to  one  thocout 
that  his  knowledge  has  inspired.     Thou  mant 
change    the    thought   into   new   forms ;    ihoo 
mayst  ratify  and  subhmatc  it  into  a  finer  spirit: 
but  thou  canst  not  annihilate  that  which  h* 
no  home  but  in  the  memory — no  substance  but 
t!ic  idea.    Every  tbocoht  is  a  goitl  !  Vaiol,<i. 
therefore,  would  I  or  thou   imdo  the  past,  at 
restore  to  thee  the  gay  blindness  of  thy  youth- 
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Thou  must  endure  the  influence  of  the  elixir 
thou  hast  inhaled ;  thou  must  wrestle  with  the 
spectre  thou  hast  invoked !" 

The  letter  fell  from  Gijndon's  hand.  A  sort 
of  stupor  succeeded  to  the  various  emotions 
which  had  chased  each  other  in  the  perusal — a 
stupor,  resembling  that  which  follows  the  sudden 
destruction  of  any  ardent  and  long-nurst  hope 
in  the  human  heart,  whether  it  be  of  love,  of 
avarice,  of  ambition.  The  world  for  which  he 
had  so  thirsted,  sacriiiced,  and  toiled,  was  closed 
upon  him  "  for  ever,"  and  by  his  own  faults  of 
rashness  and  presumption.  But  Glyndon's  was 
not  of  that  nature  which  submits  long  to  con- 
demn itself.  His  indignation  began  to  kindle 
against  Mcjnour,  who  owned  he  had  tempted, 
and  who  now  abandoned  him — abandoned  him 
to  the  presence  of  a  spectre.  The  Mystic's 
reproaches  stung,  rather  than  humbled  him. 
What  crime  had  he  committed  to  deserve  lan- 
guage so  harsh  and  disdainful  ?    Was  it  so  deep 
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a  debasement  to  feel  pleasure  in  the  smile  lod 
the  eyes  of  Fillide?     Had  not  Zanuni  himself 
confessed  love  for  Viola  ? — had  he  not  fled  with 
her  as  his  compaaion  ?     Glyndon  never  paujtil 
to  consider  if  there  are  no  distinctions  between 
one    kind  of  love  and  another.      Where,  lou, 
was  the  great  offence  of  yielding  to  a  tenipu- 
tlon  vrhich  only  existed  for  the  brave?    Qui 
not  the  mystic  volume  Mejnour  had  purjwscljr 
left   o])en,   bid  him,   but  "  Beware  of  fearT 
Was  not,  then,  every  wilful  provocative  heU 
out  to  the  strongest  influences  of  the  humw 
mind,  in  the  prohibition  to  enter  the  chamber- 
in  the  possession  of  the  key  which  excited  bii 
curiosity — in  the  volume  which  seemed  tu  dic- 
tate the  mode  by  which  the  curiosity  was  to  be 
gratified  ?     As,  rapidly,  these  thoughts  piswd 
over  him,  he  began  to  consider  the  whole  coQ' 
duct  of  JSIejnour  either  as  a  perfidious  design 
to  entrap  him  to  his  own  misery,  or  as  the  trick 
of  an  impostor,  who  knew  that  he  could  noi 
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realize  the  great  professions  he  had  made.  On 
glancing  again  over  the  more  mysterious  threats 
and  warnings  in  Meinour's  letter,  they  seemed 
to  assume  the  language  of  mere  parable  and 
allegory  —  the  jargon  of  the  Platoiiists  and 
Pythagoreans.  By  little  and  little,  he  began  to 
consider  that  the  very  spectra  he  had  seen — oven 
that  one  phantom  so  horrid  in  its  aspect — were 
but  the  delusions  which  Mejnour's  science  bad 
enabled  him  to  raise.  Tlic  healthful  sunlight, 
filling  up  every  cranny  in  his  chamber,  seemed 
to  laugh  away  the  terrors  of  the  past  night. 
Hifl  pride  and  his  resentment  nerved  his 
habitual,  courage  ; .  and  when,  having  hastily 
dressed  himself,  he  rejoined  Paolo,  it  was  with 
a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  haughty  step. 

"  So,  Piolo,"  said  he,  "  the  Padrone,  as  you 
call  him,  told  you  to  expect  and  welcome  me 
at  your  village  feast  ?" 

**  He  did  so,  by  a  message  from  a  wretched 
old  cripple.     This  surprised  me  at  the  time, 
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for  I  thought  he  was  far  distant.  But  tbm 
great  philosophers  make  a  joke  of  two  or  three 
hundred  leagues." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  you  had  beard 
from  Mejnour?" 

"  Because  the  old  cripple  forbade  me." 

"  Did  you  not  see  the  man  aAcrwards  during 
the  dance  ?" 

"  No,  Excellency." 

"  Humph  r 

"  Allow  me  to  serve  you,"  said  P4olo,  "piling 
Glyndon's  plate,  and  then  filling  bis  glass.  "1 
wish,  Signor,  now  the  Padrone  is  gone, — not" 
(added  Pftolo,  as  he  cast  rather  a  frightened  awl 
suspicious  glance  round  the  room,)  "that  I  mcin 
to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  him, — I  wiabt 
I  say,  now  that  be  is  gone,  that  you  would  take 
pity  on  yourself,  and  ask  your  own  heart  whil 
your  youth  was  meant  for  ?  Not  to  buiy  yo^I^ 
self  alive  in  these  old  ruins,  and  endanger  bodj 
and  soul  by  studies  which  I  am  sure  no  saiot 
could  approve  of." 
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"  Are  the  saints  so  partial,  then,  to  your  own 
occupations,  Master  Paolo  ?" 

**  Why,"  answered  the  bandit,  a  little  con- 
fused, "a  gentleman  with  plenty  of  pistoles  in 
his  purse,  need  not,  of  necessity,  make  it   his 
profession  to  take  away  the  pistoles  of  other 
people !     It   is  a  different  thing  for  us  poor 
rogues.     Afler  all,  too,  I  always  devote  a  tithe 
of  my  gains  to  the  Virgin ;    and  I  share  the 
rest  charitably  with  the  poor.     But  eat,  drink, 
enjoy  yourself — ^be  absolved  by  your  confessor 
for  any  little  peccadilloes,  and  don't  run  too  long 
scores  at    a   time — that's   my    advice.      Your 
health,   Excellency !      Pshaw,    Signor,  fasting, 
except   on    the    days   prescribed    to   a    good 
Catholic,  only  engenders  phantoms." 
_    "Phantoms!" 

W  "Yea;  the  devil  always  tempts  the  empty 
stomach.  To  covet — to  hate — to  thieve — to 
rob,  and  to  murder — these  are  the  natiu-al  de- 
ares  of  a  man  who  is  famishing.  With  a  full 
n3 
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belly,  Siguor,  we  are  at  peace  with  all  (Ik 
world.  That's  right:  you  like  the  paiHidge! 
Cospetto!  When  I  myself  have  ]>asEC(l  1*0 
or  three  da^'s  in  the  mountaius,  with  notbinf; 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  but  a  black  crust  ood  in 
onion,  I  grow  as  fierce  as  a  wolf.  That's  m 
the  worst,  too.  In  these  times  I  see  little  imp 
dancing  before  me.  Oh,  yes ;  fasting  is  u  bU 
of  spectres  as  a  field  of  battle." 

Glyndon  thought  there  was  some  sound  phi- 
losophy in  the  reasoning  of  his  oompanioDi 
and,  certainly,  the  more  he  ate  and  drank  Hit 
more  the  recollection  of  the  past  night  and  of 
Mcjnour's  desertion  faded  fixim  his  mind.  Tlte 
casement  was  open — the  breeze  blew — the  M 
shone — all  Nature  was  merry;  and  meny  ' 
Nature  herself  grew  Maestro  Paolo.  He  talked 
of  adventures,  of  travel,  of  women,  with  » 
hearty  gusto  that  had  its  infection.  But  Gljo- 
don  listened  yet  more  complacently  when  Pfah* 
turned   with  an  arch   smile  to   praises  of  tbt 
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^ye,  the  teeth,  the  ankles,    and   the   shape  of 
the  handsome  FiUide. 

This  man,  indeed,  seemed  the  very  persona- 

^on  of  animal  sensual   life.     He  would   have 

t>een  to  Faust  a  more  dangerous  tempter  than 

-^lephistophiles.     There  was   no  sneer  on   hit 

"p  at  the  pleasures  which  animated  his  voice. 

^^-(^o  one  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  vanities  in 

^^  knowledge,  this  reckless  ignorant  joyousness  of 

temper  was  a  worse  corruplor  than  all  the  icy 

*Hockeries  of  a  learned  Fiend.     But  when  Paolo 

took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to  return  the  next 

^ay,  the  mind  of  the  Englishman  again  settled 

^ack  to  a  graver  and  more  thoughtful  mood. 

-The  elixir  seemed,  in  truth,  to  have  left  the 

*"«?fining  effects  Mejnour  had  ascribed  to  it.     As 

^lyndon  paced  to  and  fro  the  solitary  corridor, 

^^rpausing,  gazed  upon  the  extended  and  glorious 

Scenery  that  stretched  below,  high  thoughts  of 

enterprise  and  ambition — bright  visions  of  glory 

-^-passed  in  rapid  succession  through  his  soul. 
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"  Mejnour  denies  me  his  science.  WfH," 
said  the  painter,  proudly,  "he  has  not  robbed 
me  of  ruy  art," 

What !  Clarence  Glyndon  1  dost  thon  re- 
turn to  that  from  which  thy  career  commcxiced? 
Was  Zanoni  right  after  all  ? 

He  found  himself  in  the  chamber  of  the 
Mystic :  not  a  vessel — not  a  herb  1  the  solemn 
volume  is  vanished — the  elixir  shall  sparkle  fur 
him  no  morel  But  still  in  the  room  iwlf 
seems  to  linger  the  atmosphere  of  a  chtm 
Faster  and  fiercer  it  bums  within  thee,  the  if 
sire  to  achieve,  to  create !  Thou  longest  for  • 
life  beyond  the  sensual  I — but  the  Ufe  th«t  «• 
permicted  to  all  genius — that  which  brealho« 
through  the  immortal  work,  and  endures  in  tbt 
imperishable  name. 

Where  are  the  implements  for  thine  trt? 
Tush! — when  did  the  true  workman  ever  6" 
to  find  his  tools  ?  Thou  art  again  in  thine  o«> 
chamber — the  white  wall  thy  canvass — a  faf 
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ment  of  charcoal  for  thy  pencil.     They  suffice, 

■  at  least,  to  give  outline  to  the  conception,  that 
may  otherwise  vanish  with  the  morrow. 

K  The  idea  that  thus  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  artist  was  unquestionably  noble  and 
august.  It  was  derived  from  that  Egyptian 
ceremonial  which  Diodonis  has  recorded — the 
Judgment  of  the  Dead  by  the  Living  :*  When 
the  corpse,  duly  embalmed,  is  placed  by  the 
margin  of  the  Achcrusian  Lake,  and  before  it 
may  be  consigned  to  the  bark  which  is  to  bear 

iit  across  the  waters  to  its  final  resLing-pkce,  it 
is  permitted  to  the  appointed  judges  to  hear 
all  accusations  of  the  past  life  of  the  de- 
ceased, and,  if  proved,  to  deprive  the  corpse  of 

■  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

■  Unconsciously  to  himself,  it  was  Mejnour's 
descriptions  of  this  custom,  which  he  had  illus- 
tratcd  by  several  anecdotes  not  to  be  found  in 

oka,  that   now  suggested  the  design  to  the 
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artist,  and  gave  it  reality  and  force.  He  sup- 
posed a  powerful  and  guilty  king  whom  in  life 
scarce  a  whisper  had  dared  to  orraiga,  but 
against  whom,  now  the  breath  was  gone,  canK 
the  slave  from  his  fetters,  the  mutilated  victim 
from  his  dungeon,  livid  and  squalid  as  if  dead 
themselves,  invoking  with  parched  lips  the  ju»- 
tice  that  outlives  the  grave. 

Strange  fervour  this,  O  Artist !  breaking 
suddenly  forth  from  the  nibts  and 
which  the  occult  science  had  spread  so  long  over 
thy  fancies — strange  that  the  reaction  of  the 
night's  terror  and  the  day's  disai>poiiitmcDt 
should  be  back  to  thine  holy  art !  Oh,  how 
freely  goes  the  bold  hand  over  the  large  oul- 
line  !  I  low,  despite  those  rude  materials,  speaks 
forth  no  more  the  pupil,  but  the  master  1  Fresh 
yet  from  the  glorious  eh  sir,  how  thou  givcst  to 
thy  creatures  the  finer  hfe  denied  to  thyself? — 
some  power  not  thine  own  writes  the  grand  sym- 
bols on  the  wall.  Behind,  rises  the  mighty  scpul- 
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chre,  on  the  building  of  which  repose  to  the 
dead,  the  lives  of  thousands  had  been  con- 
sumed. There,  sit  in  a  semicircle  the  solemn 
judges.  Black  and  sluggish  flows  the  lake. 
There,  Ues  the  mummied  and  royal  dead.  Dost 
thou  quail  at  the  frown  on  bis  life-like  brow? 
Ha  ! — bravely  done,  O  Artist ! — up  rise  the  hag- 
gard forms  !  —  pale  speak  the  ghastly  faces  ! 
Shall  not  Humanity  after  death  avenge  itself  on 
Power?  Thy  conception,  Clarence  Glyndon, 
is  a  sublime  truth  ;  thy  design  promises  renown 
to  genius.  Better  this  magic  than  the  charms 
of  the  volume  and  the  vessel.  Hour  after  hour 
baa  gone ;  thou  hast  lighted  the  lamp ;  night 
sees  thee  yet  at  thy  laliour.  Merciful  heaven  I 
what  chills  the  atmosphere  ? — why  does  the  lamp 
grow  wan  ? — why  does  thy  hair  brisde  ?  There  ! 
— ^thcre  I — there  !  at  the  casement ! — it  gazes 
on  thee,  the  dark,  mantled,  loathsome  thing  1 
There,  with  their  devilish  mockery  and  hateful 
craft,  glare  on  thee  those  horrid  eyes  ! 
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lie  stood  and  gazed.  It  was  no  delusion- 
it  spoke  not,  moved  not,  till,  unable  to  bea 
longer  that  steady  and  burning  look,  he  covered 
his  &ce  with  his  hands.  With  a  start,  with 
thrill  he  removed  them ;  he  felt  the  nearer  pre—-: 
sence  of  the  Nameless.  There,  it  cowered  oc 
the  floor  beside  his  design ;  and,  lo !  th». 
figures  seemed  to  start  from  the  wall !  Tho 
pale  accusing  figures,  the  shapes  he  himser- 
had  raised,  frowned  at  him  and  gibbered.  WitT^^"  th 
a  violent  effort  that  convulsed  his  whole  bein_.«r^«ig 
and  bathed  his  body  in  the  sweat  of  agony,  tk*^^"'* 
young  man  mastered  his  horror.  He  strod^B^^^ 
towards  the  Phantom ;  he  endured  its  ejes< 
he  accosted  it  with  a  steady  voice ;  he  demandc 
its  purpose  and  defied  its  power. 

And  then,  as  a  wind  from  a  chamel,  w£ 
heard  its  voice.     What  it  said,  what  reveale(^»'^| 
it  is  forbidden  the  lips  to  repeat,  the  hand  i^^^ 
record.     Nothing,  save  the  subtle  life  that  y^^' 
animated  the  frame,  to  which  the  inhalations  ^-'^ 
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the  elixir  had  given  vigovir  and  energy  beyond 
die  strengdi  of  the  strongest,  could  have  sur^ 
vived  that  awful  hour.  Better  to  wake  in  the 
catacombs  and  see  the  buried  rise  from  their 
cerements,  and  hear  the  ghouls,  in  their  horrid 
oigies,  amongst  the  festering  ghastliness  of  cor- 
ruption, than  to  front  those  features  when  the 
veil  was  lifted,  and  listen  to  that  whispered 
voice! 


The  next  day  Glyndon  fled  from  the  ruined 
castle.  With  what  hopes  of  starry  light  had  he 
crossed  the  threshold ;  with  what  memories  to 
shudder  evermore  at  the  darkness,  did  he  look 
back  at  the  frown  of  its  time-worn  towers. 
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Faust.    Wohin  soil  es  nun  gehn  ? 
Mephist.  Wohin  es  der  gefallt. 

Wir  selin  die  kltiiie,  danii  die  gros>e  Wtli. 

Fai  >T 

Draw  your  chair  to  the  fireside,  brush  clean 
the  hearth,  and  trim  the  lights.  Oh,  home  of 
sleekness,  order,  substance,  comfort  I  Oh,  ex- 
cellent thing  art  thou.  Matter  of  Fact  I 

It  is  some  time  after  the  date  of  the  last 
chapter.  Here  we  are,  not  in  moonlit  islands, 
or  mouldering  castles,  but  in  a  room  twentv- 
six  feet  by  twenty-two — well  carjieted — well 
cushioned — solid  arm    chairs,  and    eight    such 


bad  pictures,  in  such  fine  frames,  upon  tlic 
Vails  I  Thomas  Mcrvalc,  Enq.,  merchant  of 
London,  you  are  an  enviable  dog ! 

It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for 
^erralc,  on  returning  from  his  continental 
episode  of  life,  to  settle  down  to  his  desk — his 
heart  had  been  always  there.  The  death  of  his 
fiither  gave  hiin,  as  a  birthright,  a  high  position 
in  a  respectable  though  second-rate  firm.  To 
make  this  establishment  first-rate,  was  an 
honourable  ambition — it  was  his  !  He  had 
lately  married — not  entirely  for  money — no ! 
he  was  worldly  rather  than  mercenary.  He 
had  no  romantic  ideas  of  love ;  but  he  was  too 
sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  a  wife  should 
be  a  companion — not  merely  a  speculation.  He 
did  not  care  for  beauty  and  genius,  but  he  liked 
health  and  good  temper,  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  useful  understanding.  He  chose  a 
wife  from  his  reason,  not  his  heart,  and  a  very 
good  choice  he  made.     Mrs.  Mervale  was  an 
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excellent  young  woman — bustling,  maDaging, 
economical,  but  affectionate  and  good.  She 
had  a  will  of  her  own,  but  was  no  shrew. 
She  had  a  great  notion  of  the  rights  of  a  wife, 
and  a  strong  perception  of  the  qualities  thit 
ensure  comfort.  She  would  never  have  forgiven 
her  husband,  had  she  found  him  guilty  of  the 
most  passing  fancy  for  another;  but,  in  retain, 
she  had  the  most  admirable  sense  of  propriety 
herself.  She  held  in  abhorrence  all  levitVi  tfl 
flirtation,  all  coquetry — small  vices,  which  often 
ruin  domestic  happiness,  but  which  a  giddy 
nature  incurs  without  consideration.  But  she 
did  not  think  it  right  to  love  a  husband  over 
much.  She  left  a  surplus  of  affection  for  all 
her  relations,  all  her  friends,  some  of  her 
acquaintances,  and  the  possibility  of  a  secood 
marriage,  should  any  accident  happen  to 
Mr.  M.  She  kept  a  good  table,  for  it  suited 
their  station,  and  her  temper  was  considered 
even,  though  firm ;  but  she  could  say  a  sharp 
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or  two,  if  Mr.  Mcrvale  was  not  punctual 
to  a  moment.  She  was  very  particular  that  he 
should  change  his  shoes  on  coming  home — the 
carpets  were  new  and  expensive.  She  was  not 
sulky,  nor  passionate — Heaven  bless  her  for 
that  I — but  when  displeased  she  shewed  it — 
administered  a  dignified  rebuke — alluded  to 
her  own  virtues — to  her  uncle,  who  was  an 
admiral,  and  to  the  thirty  thousand  ]>ounds 
which  she  bad  brought  to  the  object  of  her 
choice.  But  as  Mr.  Menalc  was  a  good- 
humoured  man,  owned  his  faults,  and  sub- 
scribed to  her  excellence,  the  displeasOre  was 
80on  over. 

Every  household  has  its  little  disagreements, 
none  fewer  than  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menale. 
Mrs.  Mervale,  without  being  improperly  fond 
of  dress,  paid  due  attention  to  it.  She  was 
never  seen  out  of  her  chamber  with  papers  in  her 
hair,  nor  in  that  worst  of  disillusions — a  morn- 
ing wrapper.    At  half-past  eight  every  morning 
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"  I  hoix;,  my  love,  that  none  of  my  relatioM 
arc  unwelcome  visitors  at  your  bouse.  Th« 
admiral  is  a  most  entertaining  man,  and—Ms 
fortune  is  entirely  at  his  own  disposaL" 

"  No  one  I  respect  more,"  said  Mr.  Mervilfi 
iirith  emphasis. 

The  scnant  threw  open  the  door,  and  tn* 
nounced  Mr.  Glyndon. 

"  Mr.  Glyndon  ! — what  an  extraordinarr— ' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Mcrvale ,  but  before  she  could 
conclude  the  sentence,  Glyndon   was  in  (lie 


room. 


ilP 


The  two  friends  greeted  each  other  with  «1 
the  warmth  of  early  recollection  and  lon^ 
absence.  An  appropriate  and  proud  prescnti- 
tion  to  Mrs.  Mervale  ensued  ;  and  Mrs.  Utt- 
vale,  with  a  dignified  smile,  and  a  furtive  gUocc 
at  his  boots,  bade  her  husband's  friend  wcli 
to  England. 

Gl^Tidon  was  greatly  altered  since  Mcrride 
had  seen  him  last.    Though  less  than  two  yean 
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had  elapsed  since  then,  his  fair  complexion 
was  more  bronzed  and  manly.  Deep  lines  of 
care,  or  thought,  or  dissipation,  had  replaced 
the  smooth  contour  of  happy  youth.  To  a 
manner  once  gentle  and  polished,  had  succeeded 
a  certain  recklessncBS  of  mien,  tone,  and  bearinu:, 
which  bespoke  the  habits  of  a  society  that  cared 
little  for  the  calm  decorums  of  conventional 
ease.  Still  a  kind  of  wild  nobleness,  not  before 
apparent  in  him,  cliaracterizcd  his  aspect,  and 
gave  something  of  dignity  to  the  freedom  of  his 
language  and  gestures. 

"  So,  then,  you  are  settled,  Mervalc — I  need 
not  ask  you  if  you  are  happy.  Worth,  sense, 
wealth,  character,  and  so  fair  a  companion,  de- 
serve happiness,  and  command  it" 

"  Would  you  like  some  tea,  Mr.  Glyndon  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Mervale,  kindly. 

"  Thank  you — no.     I  propose  a  more  con- 
vivial stimulus  to  my  old  friend.     Wine,  Mer- 
valc— wine,   eh  I — or   a  bowl   of  old    English 
o2 
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lations  rapid  and  profound.  He  ct 
Mervalc  by  his  encrf^y,  and  dazzled  him  by  I 
success.  Men  ale  began  to  envy  him — to  be  dis- 
contented with  his  own  regular  and  slow  giitt 
When  Glyndon  bought  or  sold  in  the  fundi, 
wealth  rolled  upon  him  like  the  tide  of  a  ki; 
what  years  of  toil  could  not  have  done  for  him 
in  art,  a  few  months,  by  a  soccession  of  luclcr 
chances,  did  for  him  in  speculation.  Sud«lenl_T, 
however,  he  relaxed  his  exertions ;  new  objeti' 
of  ambition  seemed  to  attract  him.  If  he  hcfld 
a  drum  in  the  streets,  what  glory  like  the 
soldier's  ?  If  a  new  poem  were  published,  whs 
renown  like  the  poet's?  He  began  work»  in 
literature,  which  promised  great  excellenre.  K> 
throw  them  aside  in  disgust.  AJl  at  once  ht 
abandoned  the  decorous  and  formal  society  be 
had  courted ;  he  joined  himself  with  young  aoi 
riotous  associates ;  he  plunged  into  the  wiUelt 
excesses  of  the  groat  city,  where  Gold  reig* 
alike  over  Toil  and  Pleasure.     Through  all  ^ 
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carried  with  him  a  certain  power  and  heat  of 
soul.  In  all  society  be  aspired  to  command — 
in  all  pursuits,  to  excel.  Yet  whatever  the 
passion  of  the  moment,  the  reaction  was  terrible 
in  its  gloom.  He  sunk,  at  times,  into  the  most 
{HTofound  and  the  darkest  reveries.  His  fever 
was  that  of  a  mind  that  would  escape  memory — 
his  repose,  that  of  a  mind  which  the  memory 
seizes  again,  and  devours  as  a  prey.  Mervale 
now  saw  little  of  him ;  they  shunned  each 
other.  Glyndon  had  no  confidant,  and  no 
friend. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Id)  fiihle  dich  uiir  imhe, 

Die  Einsamkeit  belebt ; 
Wie  iiber  seinen  Wetlen 

Der  L'nticlitbare  schwebt. 

USLASD. 

this  State  of  restlessness   and   agitation 

»dier    than  continuous  action,    Glyndon   was 

jused  bj  a  risitor  who  seemed  to  exercise  the 

salutary  influence  over  him.     His  sister, 

orjihan   with  himself,   had  resided   in  the 

Duntry  with  her  aunt.     In  the  early  years  of 

and  home,  he  had  loved  this  girl,  much 

younger  tlian  himself,  with  all  a  brother's  ten- 
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dcmess.  On  his  return  to  England,  be  had 
seemed  to  forget  her  existence.  She  recalled 
herself  to  him  on  her  aunt's  death  by  a  toodi- 
ing  and  melancholy  letter; — she  had  now  oo 
home  but  his — no  dependence  save  on  hb 
affection ; — he  wept  when  he  read  it,  and  w» 
impatient  till  Adela  arrived. 

This  girl,  then  about  eighteen,  concealed 
beneatli  a  gentle  and  calm  exterior  mocb 
of  the  romance  or  enthusiasm  that  had,  it 
her  own  age,  characterized  her  brother.  But 
her  enthusiasm  was  of  a  far  purer  order,  aixl 
was  restrained  within  proper  bounds,  pardy  bj 
the  sweetness  of  a  very  feminine  nature,  lod 
partly  by  a  strict  and  methodical  educadoiL 
She  (Ufi'ered  from  him  especially  in  a  timidilj 
of  character,  which  exceeded  that  usual  ai  ber 
age,  but  which  the  habit  of  self-command  coo- 
cealed  no  less  carefully,  than  that  timidity  iuetf 
concealed  the  romance  I  have  ascribed  to  ber. 

Adela  was  not  handsome  ;  she  bad  the  coai- 
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plezioD  and  the  form  of  delicate  health ;  and  too 

Hbe  an   organization   of  the    nerves   rendered 

^pr  susceptible  to  every  impression  that  could 

in6ucnce  the  health  of  the  frame  through  the 

^rinpathy   of    the   mind.      But  as    she  never 

CDp1aine<i,  and  as  the  singular  serenity  of  her 
nncrs   seemed    to  betoken    an    equanimity 
jf  temperament  which,  with  the  vulgar,  might 
^■^e  passed  for  indiiference,  her  sufferings  had 
^P  long  been  borne  unnoticed  that  it  ceased  to 
be  an  effort  to  disguise  them.     Though,  as  I 
have  said,  not  handsome,  her  countenance  was 
interesting  and  pleasing ;    and  there  was  that 
careflsing  kindness,  that  winning  charm  about 
her  smile,  her  manners,  her  anxiety  to  please, 
to  comfort,  and  to  soothe,  which  went  at  once 
to  the  heart,  and  made  her  lovely — because  so 
loving. 

Such  was  the  sister  whom  Glyndon  had  so 
long  neglected,  and  whom  he  now  so  cordially 
irdcomed.      Adela  had  passed   many  years  a 
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victim  to  the  caprices,  and  a  nurse  to  the  tnalft- 
dies,  of  a  selfish  and  exacting  relation.     The 
delicate  and  generous  and  respectful  afTection 
of  her  brother  was  no  less   new  to  her  than 
delightful.     He  took  pleasure  in  the  happier 
he    created;     he    graduallj    weaned    himself 
from  other  society ;  he  felt  the  Charm  of  Home. 
It    is    not    surprising,    then,   that    this  young 
creature,   free    and    virgin   from    every  more 
ardent  attachment,  concentrated  all  her  grateful 
love  in  this  cherished  and  protecting  relative. 
Her  study  by  day,  her  dream  by  night  ws 
to   repay    him    for    his    affection.      She  wis 
j>roud  of  liis  talents ;  devoted  to  his  welfare ! 
the  smallest  trifle  that  could  interest  him  swcllcJ 
in  her  eyes  to  the  gravest  affairs  of  life   I" 
short,    all  the  long-hoarded  enthusiasm  which 
was  her  perilous  and  only  heritage  she  invcW 
in  this  one  object  of  her  holy  tenderness,  tsA 
her  pure  ambition. 

But  in  proportion  as  Glyndon  shunned  those 
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excitements  by  which  he  had  so  long  sought  to 
occupy  his  time,  or  distract  his  thoughts,  the 
gloom  of  his  calmer  houi-s  liccamc  deeper  and 
more  continuous.  He  ever  and  especially 
dreaded  to  be  alone ;  he  could  not  bear  his 
new  companion  to  be  absent  from  his  eyes; 
he  rode  with  her,  walked  with  her,  and  it  was 
with  visible  reluctance,  which  almost  partook  of 
horror,  that  he  retired  to  rest  at  an  hour  when 
even  revel  grows  fatigued.  This  gloom  was 
not  that  which  could  be  called  by  the  soft  name 
of  melancholy — it  was  far  more  intense ;  it 
seemed  rather  like  despair.  Often  after  a  silence 
aa  of  death, — so  heavy,  abstracted,  motionless, 
did  it  appear, — he  would  start  abruptly,  and 
cast  hurried  glances  around  him — his  limbs 
trembling,  his  lips  livid,  his  brows  bathed  in 
dew.  Convinced  that  some  secret  sorrow  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  woidd  constimc  his  health, 
it  was  the  dearest  as  the  most  natural  desire  of 
^^dela  to  become   his  confidant  and  consoler. 
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say  so  strongly  resembled  you.     I  thoughl  il 
would  please  you  if  I  copied  it  from  memon.' 

"  Accursed  was  the  likeness  !"  said  Glvndoo, 
gloomily.  "Guess  you  not  the  reason  why 
I  have  shunned  to  return  to  the  home  of  iht 
fathers  ? — because  I  dreaded  to  meet  that  por- 
trait I — because — because — but  pardon  me— I 
alarm  you !" 

"  Ah,  no — no,  Clarence,  yon  never  aJann  at 
when  you  speak,  only  when  you  are  silent; 
Oh,  if  you  thought  me  worthy  of  your  tni«! 
oh,  if  you  had  given  me  the  right  to  rauon 
with  you  in  the  sorrows  that  I  yearn  to  share  " 

Glyndon  made  no  answer,  but  paced  the 
room  for  some  moments  with  disordered  stzidd 
He  stop]>cd  at  last,  and  gazed  at  her  cameetlj- 
"  Yes,  you,  too,  are  his  descendant  I — ^you  kno* 
that  such  men  have  lived  and  suffered — vuo 
will  not  mock  mc — you  will  not  disbelieve  I 
Listen !  hark  ! — what  sound  is  that  ?" 

"  But  the  wind  on  the  house-top,  Clarence— 
but  the  wind." 
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Give  me  your  hand,  let  me  feel  its  living 
clasp,  and  when  I  have  told  you,  never  revert 

tto  the  tale  again.  Conceal  it  from  all — swear 
that  it  shall  die  with  us— the  last  of  our  predes- 
tined race  T 

H      "  Never  will  I  l>etray  your  trust — I  swear  it — 

I  never !"  said  Adela,  firmly  ;  and  she  drew  closer 
to  his  side :  Then  Glyndon  commenced  his 
story.  That  which,  perhaps  in  writing  and  to 
minds  prepared  to  question  and  disbelieve,  may 
seem  cold  and  terrorless,  became  far  different 

BVhen  told  by  those  colourless  lips,  with  all  that 
tnith  of  suffering  which  convinces  and  appals. 
Much,  indeed,  he  concealed,  much  he  involun- 
tarily softened ;  but  he  revealed  enough  to  make 

Hliis  tale  intelligible  and  distinct  to  his  pale  and 
trembling  listener.  "  At  day  break,"  ho  said, 
"  I  left  that  unhallowed  and  abhorred  abode.  I 
ha<l  one  hope  still  —  I  would  seek  Mejnour 
through  the  world.  I  would  force  him  to  lay 
at  rest  the  fiend  that  haunted  my  soul.     With 
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say  so  strongly  resembled  you.     I  thought  h 
would  please  you  if  I  copied  it  from  memopr.' 

"  Accursed  was  the  likeness !"  said  Glyndon, 
gloomily.  "  Guess  you  not  the  reason  wbj 
I  have  shunned  to  return  to  the  home  of  mj 
fathers  ? — because  I  dreaded  to  meet  tliat  pr- 
trait ! — because — because — but  pardon  me— 1 
alarm  you !" 

"  Ah,  no— no,  Clarence,  you  never  alarm  nic 
when  you  speak,  only  when  you  are  silfnt; 
Oh,  if  you  thought  me  worthy  of  your  tnatl 
oh,  if  you  had  given  me  the  right  to 
with  you  in  the  sorrows  that  I  yearn  to  shire 

Glyndon  made  no  answer,  but  paced  dbe 
room  for  some  moments  with  disordered  stridei 
lie  stopped  at  last,  and  gazed  at  her  eamestlv- 
"  Yes,  you,  too,  are  his  descendant ! — you  know 
that  such  men  have  lived  and  suffered — ^too 
will  not  mock  me — you  will  not  disbelieve ' 
Listen  !  hark  ! — what  sound  is  that  ?" 

"  But  the  wind  on  the  house-top,  Clarence 
but  the  wind." 
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"  Give  me  your  hand,  let  me  feel  its  living 
clasp,  and  when  I  have  told  you,  never  revert 
to  the  tale  again.  Conceal  it  from  all — swear 
that  it  shall  die  with  iis— the  last  ofourpredes- 
tinetl  race  T' 

"  Never  will  I  betray  your  trust — I  s^'ear  it — 
never !"  said  Adela,  firmly  ;  and  she  drew  closer 
to  his  side :  Then  Glyndon  commenced  his 
story.  That  which,  perhaps  in  writing  and  to 
minds  prepared  to  question  and  disbelieve,  may 
seem  cold  and  terrorlcss,  became  far  different 
when  told  by  those  colourless  lips,  with  all  that 
truth  of  suffering  which  convinces  and  appals. 
Much,  indeed,  he  concealed,  much  he  involun- 
tarily softened ;  but  he  revealed  enough  to  make 
his  tale  intelligible  and  distinct  to  his  pale  and 
trembling  listener.  "  At  day  break,"  he  said, 
"  I  left  that  unhallowed  and  abhorred  abode.  I 
had  one  hope  still  —  I  would  seek  Mejnour 
through  the  world.  I  would  force  him  to  lay 
.at  rest  the  Bend  that  haunted  my  soul.  With 
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this  intent  I  journeyed  from  city  lo  city.  I  in- 
stituted the  most  vigilant  researches  through 
the  police  of  Italy.  I  even  employed  the 
services  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  which  bid 
lately  asserted  its  ancient  powers  in  the  tri»l 
of  the  less  dangerous  Cagliostro.  All  wa»  in 
vain ;  not  a  trace  of  him  could  be  discovered 
I  was  not  alone,  Adcla."  Here  Gljndoa 
paused  a  moment,  as  if  embarrassed ;  for  in 
his  recital,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  he  bad 
only  indistinctly  alluded  to  Fillide,  whom  tbt 
reader  may  surmise  to  be  his  companion.  "  1  wn 
not  alone,  but  the  associate  of  my  wanderingi 
was  not  one  in  whom  my  soul  could  confide^ 
faithful  and  affectionate,  but  without  education, 
without  faculties  to  comprehend  mc,  with 
tural  instincts  rather  than  cultivated 
one  in  whom  the  heart  might  lean  in  its  can- 
less  hours,  but  with  whom  the  mind  could  havr 
no  commune,  in  whom  the  bewildered  spiiit 
could  seek  no  guide.     Yet  in  the  society  of  thii 
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person  the  daemon  troubled  mc  not.  Let  me 
explain  yet  more  fully  the  dread  conditions  of 
its  presence.  In  coarse  excitement,  in  com- 
mon-place life,  in  the  wild  riot,  in  the  fierce 
excess,  in  the  torpid  lethargy  of  that  animal 
existence  which  we  share  with  the  brutes,  its 

V«je8  were  invisible,  its  whisper  was  unheard. 
But  whenever  the  soul  would  aspire,  whenever 
the  imagination  kindled  to  the  loftier  ends, 
whenever  the  consciousness  of  our  proper  des- 

Btiny  struggled  against  the  unworthy  life  I  pur- 
sued, then — Adela,  then,  it  cowered  by  my  side 

^^n  the  light  of  noon,  or  sat  by  my  bed  —  a 
Darkness  visible  through  the  Dark.  If,  in  the 
galleries  of  Divine  Art,  the  dreams  of  my  youth 
woke  the  early  emulation — if  I  turned  to  the 
thoughts  of  sages — if  the  example  of  the  great,  if 
the  converse  of  the  wise,  aroused  the  silenced 
intellect,  the  daemon  was  with  me  as  by  a  spell. 
At  last,  one  evening,  at  (ienoa,  to  which  city  I 
had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  the  mystic,  suddenly, 
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and  when  least  expected,  he  appeare<I  before 
me.  ,  It  was  the  lime  of  the  Carnival.  Ii  was  in 
one  of  those  half-frantic  scenes  of  noise  sod 
revel,  call  it  not  gaiety,  which  establish  a  heathen 
saturnalia  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  festiroL 
Wearied  with  the  dance,  I  had  entered  a  room 
in  which  several  revellers  were  seated,  drinkinj 
singing,  shouting ;  and  in  their  fantastic  dieac* 
and  hideous  masks,  their  orgy  seemed  scarcely 
human.  I  placed  myself  amongst  them,  and  in 
that  fearful  excitement  of  the  spirits  which  the 
happy  never  know,  I  was  soon  the  most  rioioos 
of  all.  The  conversation  fell  on  the  BevoludvB 
of  France,  which  had  always  posBeased  for 
an  absorbing  fascination.  The  masks  spoke 
the  Millennium  it  was  to  bring  on  earth,  not  • 
philosophers  rejoicing  in  the  advent  of  light, 
but  as  ruffians  exulting  in  the  annihilation  uf 
law.  I  know  not  why  it  was,  but  their  licea* 
tious  language  infected  myself;  and,  alwaj? 
desirous  to  be  foremost  in  every  circle,  I 
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exceeded  even  these  rioters  in  declamations  on 
the  nature  of  the  liberty  which  was  about  to  em- 
brace all  the  families  of  the  globe — aliberty  that 
should  pcr\'ade  not  only  public  legislation,  but 
domestic  life  —  an  emancipation  from  every 
fetter  that  men  had  forged  for  themselves.  In 
the  midst  of  this  tirade,  one  of  the  masks  whis- 
pered me — 

" '  Take  care.  One  listens  to  you,  who  seems 
to  be  a  spy  P 

My  eyes  followed  those  of  the  mask,  and  I 
observed  a  man  who  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
Tersation,  but  whose  gaze  was  bent  upon  me. 
lie  was  disguised  like  the  rest,  yet  I  found  by  a 
general  whisper  that  none  had  obseri-ed  him 
enter.  His  silence,  his  attention,  had  alarmed 
the  fears  of  the  other  revellers — they  only  excited 
me  the  more.  Rapt  in  my  subject,  I  pursued  it, 
insensible  to  the  signs  of  those  about  me ;  and, 
addressing  myself  only  to  the  silent  mask  who 
aat    alone,  apart   from   the  group,  I  did  not 
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even  observe  that,  one  by  one,  the  revellere  slunk 
off,  and  that  I  and  the  silent  listener  werr  left 
alone,  until,  jiausing  from  my  heated  and  iio- 
petuous  declamations,  I  said — 

"•  And  you,  Signor, — what  is  your  view  of 
this  mighty  era  ?  Opinion  without  pciw- 
culion  —  brotherhood  without  jealousy  —  low 
without  bondage ' 

" '  And  life  without  God,'  added  the  mask, 
as  I  hesitated  for  new  images. 

"  The  sound  of  that  well-known  voice  changed 
the  current  of  my  thought.  I  sprung  forwaiA 
and  cried — 

" '  Impostor  or  Fiend,  we  meet  at  last  T 

"  The  figure  rose  as  1  advanced,  and,  unmask- 
ing, shewed  the  features  of  Mejnour.  Uit 
lixcd  eye — his  majestic  aspect  awed  and  re- 
pelled me.     I  stood  rooted  to  the  ground. 

"■^  Yes,'  he  said,  solemnly, '  we  meet,  and  it  a 
this  meeting  that  I  have  soughu  How  bad 
thou  followed  my  admonitions  ]     Are  these  tbe 
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scenes  in  which  the  Aspirant  for  the  Serene 

I  Science  thinks  to  escape  the  Ghastly  Enemy? 
Do  the  thoughts  thou  hast  uttered — thoughts 
that  would  strike  all  order  from  the  universe — 
express  the  hopes  of  the  sage  who  would  rise  to 
the  Harmony  of  the  Eternal  Spheres?' 

" '  It  is  thy  fault — it  is  thine  I'  I  exclaimed. 

I '  Exorcise  the  phantom  I     Take  the  haunting 

I  Terror  from  my  soul  I* 

"  Mejnour  looked  at  me  a  moment  \vith  a 
cold  and  cynical  disdain,  which  provoked  at 
once  my  fear  and  rage,  and  replied — 

I  "  '  No,  fool  of  thine  own  senses  !  No  ;  thou 
must  have  fiill  and  entire  experience  of  the 
illusions  to  which  the  Knowledge  that  is  without 
Faith  climbs  its  Titan  way.  Thou  pantest  for 
this  Millennium — thou  shalt  behold  it !  Thou 
shalt  be  one  of  the  agents  of  the  era  of  Light 
and  Reason.  I  see,  while  I  speak,  the  Phantom 
ihou  fliest,  by  thy  side — it  marshals  thy  path — 
it  has  power  over  thee  as  yet — a  power  that 
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defies  my  own.  In  the  last  days  of  that  Revolution 
which  thou  hailcst,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  tlw 
Order  thou  cursest  as  Oppression,  seek  the  fulfil- 
ment of  thy  destiny,  and  await  thy  cure' 

"  At  that  instant  a  troop  of  masks,  clainorous 
intoxicated,  reeling,  and  rushing  as  tliey  reeled, 
poured  into  the  room  and  separated  me  from 
the  mystic.     I  broke  through  them,  and  sought 
him  everywhere  but  in  vain.     All  my  researcha 
the   next  day  were  eqtially  fruitless.     Week* 
were    consumed    in    the    same    pursuit — not 
a     trace     of    Mejnour    could    be    discovered- 
Wearied    with    false    pleasures,    roused  by  re- 
proaches I  had  deserved,  recoiling  from  M«j- 
nour's  prophecy    of  the    scene    in    which  I 
was  to  seek  deliverance,  it  occurred  to  me,  »t 
last,  that  in  the  sober  air  of  my  native  coimtrj', 
and  amidst  its  orderly  and  vigorous  pursnita,  I 
might  work  out  my  own  emancipation  firom  the 
spectre.     I  left  all  whom  I  had  before  courted 
and  clung  to : — I  came  hither.     Amidst  mere*- 
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nary  schemes  and  selfish  speculations  I  found 
the  same  relief  as  in  dehauch  and  excess.  The 
Phantom  was  invisible,  hut  these  pursuits  soon 
hecame  to  me  distasteful  as  the  rest.     Ever  and 

■ever  I  fcit  that  I  was  born  for  something 
nobler  than  the  greed  of  gain — that  life  may  be 
made  equally  worthless,  and  the  soul  equally  de- 
graded by  the  icy  lust  of  Avarice,  as  by  the  noisier 
passions.  A  higher  Ambition  never  ceased  to 
torment  me.     But,  but" — continued  Glyndon, 

_^with  a  whitening  lip  and  a  visible  shudder,  "at 

■every  attempt  to  rise  into  loftier  existence  came 
that  hideous  form.  It  gloomed  beside  me  at  the 
easel.  Before  the  volumes  of  Poet  and  Sage 
it  stood  with  its  burning  eyes  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  and  I  thought  I  heard  its  horrible  whispers 
uttering  temptations  never  to  be  divulged." 
He  paused,  and  the  drops  stood  upon  his  brow. 

K  "  But  I,"  said  Adela,  mastering  her  fears, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  him.  "But  I 
henceforth  will  have  no  life  but  in  thine.     And 


thou  hast  been  here— 
resolutely  refiained  £ 
scene  in  which  this  prei 
me  not,  I — I — ^have- 
mercy  I  There  it  stai 
there— there  P  And 
sensible. 
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I  became  to  me  distasteful  as  the  rest  Ever  and 
'ever  I  felt  that  I  was  born  for  something 
nobler  than  the  greed  of  gain — that  life  may  be 
made  equally  worthless,  and  the  soul  equally  de- 
graded by  the  icy  lust  of  Avarice,  as  by  the  noisier 
passions.  A  higher  Ambition  never  ceased  to 
torment  me.  But,  but"— continued  Gljndon, 
with  a  whitening  lip  and  a  visible  shudder,  "  at 
every  attempt  to  rise  into  loftier  existence  came 
that  hideous  form.  It  gloomed  beside  me  at  the 
easel.  Before  the  volumes  of  Poet  and  Sage 
it  stood  with  its  burning  eyes  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  and  I  thought  I  heard  its  horrible  whispers 
uttering   temptations    never   to   be   divulged." 

»He  paused,  and  the  drops  stood  upon  his  brow. 
"  But  I,"  said  Adcla,  mastering  her  fears, 
and  throwing  her  arms  round  him.  "But  I 
henceforth  will  have  no  life  but  in  thine.     And 
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deep,  deep  beyond  the  reach  of  jEsculapius 
and  his  dmg;s.  Her  imagination,  little  \e« 
lively  than  his  own,  was  awfully  impressed  bv 
the  strange  confessions  she  had  heard, — by  tli« 
ravings  of  his  delirium.  Again  and  again,  hmi 
he  shrieked  forth,  "  It  is  there — there,  by  thy 
side,  my  sister  I"  lie  had  transferred  to  her 
fancy  the  spectre,  and  the  horror  that  curwi 
himself.  He  perceived  this,  not  by  her  words, 
but  her  silence — by  the  eyes  that  strained  into 
space — by  the  shiver  that  came  over  her  ftwnt 
— by  the  start  of  terror — ^by  the  look  that  did 
not  dare  to  turn  behind.  Bitterly  he  repcoted 
his  confession — bitterly  he  felt  that  between  hit 
sufferings  and  human  sympathy,  there  could 
be  no  gentle  and  holy  commune ;  vainly  he 
sought  to  retract — to  undo  what  he  had  done— 
to  declare  all  was  but  the  chimera  of  an  l)vc^ 
heated  brain. 

And  brave  and  generous  was  this  denial  of 
himself;  for,  often  and  often,  as  be  thus  ^kc,  he 
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the  thing  of  dread,  gliding  to  her  side,  and 
glaring  at  him  as  he  disowned  its  being.  But 
vihat  chilled  him,  if  possible,  yet  more  than  her 
wasting  form  and  trembling  nerves,  was  the 
change  in  her  love  for  him  ;  a  natural  terror  had 
replaced  it.  She  turned  paler  if  he  approached — 
she  shuddered  if  he  took  her  hand.  Divided  from 
the  rest  of  earth,  the  gulf  of  the  foul  remem- 
brance yearned  now  between  his  sister  and  him- 
aclf.  He  could  endure  no  more  the  presence  of 
the  one  whose  life  his  life  hatl  embittered.  He 
made  some  excuses  for  departure,  and  writhed 
to  see  that  they  were  greeted  eagerly.  The 
first  gleam  of  joy  he  had  detected,  since  that  fatal 
night,  on  Adela's  face,  he  beheld  when  he  mur- 
mured, "Farewell."  He  travelled  for  S(jme  weeks 
through  the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland  ;  scencrj', 
which  iiu/hes  the  artist,  wa.^  loveless  to  his  hag- 
gard eyes.     A  letter  recalled   him   to  London, 

*  e  wings  of  new  agony  and  fear;  he  ar- 
te find  his  sister  in  a  condition  both  of 
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CHAPTER    VL 

La  loi  dont  lerbgoe  ▼outdpoovantea  »oogluTele«<iv 
Tous  :  elle  vous  frappera  tous  ;  le  genre  bumain  a  bctoii  it 
cet  exemple. — Coi/Tuok. 

"  Oh,  joy,  joj  I — thou  art  come  again !  This  i> 
thy  band — these  thy  lips.  Say  that  thou  dkh 
not  desert  roe  from  the  love  of  another ;  sxj  it 
again — say  it  ever ! — and  I  will  pardon  ihet  *U 
the  rest!" 

"  So  thou  hast  mourned  for  me  ?" 

"  Mourned  I — and  thou  wert  cruel  cnoi 

leave  me  gold — there  it  is — there — untouched  T 

"  Poor  child  of  Nature  I  how,  then,  in  tltit 

St  ange  town   of  Marseilles,   hast   thou   (amai 

bread  and  shelter?" 
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"  Honestly,  soul  of  mj  soul  I  honestly,  but 
yet  by  the  face  thou  didst  once  think  so  fair : 
thinkest  thou  that  now  ?" 
k     "  Yes,    Fillide,    more  fair    than    ever.      But 
what  meanest  thou?" 

There  is  a  painter  here — a  great  man,  one 
of  their  great  men  at  Paris — I  know  not  what 
they  call  them ;  but  he  rules  over  all  here — life 
and  death ;  and  he  has  paid  me  largely  but  to 
«t  for  my  portrait  It  is  for  a  picture  to  be 
given  to  the  Nation;  for  he  paints  only  for 
glory.  Tliink  of  thy  Fillide's  renown  I"  And 
the  girl's  wild  eyes  sparkled ;  her  vanity  was 
roused.  "  And  he  would  have  married  me  if  I 
would  I — divorced  his  wife  to  marry  me !  But 
I  waited  for  thee,  ungrateful !" 

A    knock    at    the   door   was   heard — a   man 
entered. 

"  Nicot  r 

"  Ah,  Glyndon ! — hum  ! — welcome  !    What  I 
tbou  art  twice  my  rival !     But  Jean  Nicot  bears 
c  2 
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grew  animated ;  he  gazed  from  the  window  on 
the  throng  that  marched  below,  beneath  their 
waging  oriflamme.  They  shouted  as  they  be- 
held the  patriot  Nicot,  the  fnend  of  Liberty  and 
relentless  Hebert,  by  the  stranger's  side,  at  the 
casement 

"  Ay,  shout  again  I"  cried  the  painter — "  shout 
for  the  brave  Englishman  who  abjures  his  Pitts 
and  his  Cobuigs  to  be  a  citizen  of  Liberty  and 
France!" 

A  thousand  voices  rent  the  air,  and  the  hymn 
of  the  Marseillaise  rose  in  majesty  again. 

"  Well,  and  if  it  be  among  these  high  hopes 
and  this  brave  people  that  the  phantom  is  to 
vanish,  and  the  cure  to  come  1"  muttered  Glyn- 
don;  and  he  thought  he  felt  again  the  elixir 
iparkling  through  his  veins. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  one  of  the  Convention  with 
Paine  and  Clootz — I  will  manage  it  all  for  thee !" 
cried  Nicot,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder; 
"and  Paris " 
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smiled  ominously  on  him  from  his  bloodshot 
eyes ;  and  -Fillide  clasped  him  with  passionate 
anns  to  her  tender  breast.  And  at  his  up- 
rising and  down-flitting,  at  board  and  in  bed, 
though  he  saw  it  not,  the  Nameless  One  guided 
him  to  the  sea,  whose  waves  were  gore,  with 
the  daemon  eyes. 
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BOOK  THE   SIXTH. 


CHAPTER   I. 

Thereibre  the  Genii  were  painted  with  a  platter  full  of 
gariiuidt  and  flowers  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  in  the  other. 
Alexamdbb  Ross,  Mi/stag.  Poet. 

AccoaDmo  to  the  order  of  the  events  related  in 
this  narrative,  the  departure  of  Zanoni  and 
Viola  from  the  Greek  Isle,  in  which  two  happy 
^esrs  appear  to  have  been  passed,  must  have 
been  somewhat  later  in  date  than  the  arrival  of 
Glyndon  at  Marseilles.  It  must  have  been  in 
tjie  course  of  the  year  1791  when  Viola  fled 
from  Naples  with  her  mysterious  lover,  and 
when  Glyndon  sought  Mejnour  in  the  fatal 
Castle.     It  is  now  towards  the  close  of  1793, 
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when  our  story  agaiu  returns  to  Zanoni.     The 

stars  of  winter  shone  down  on  the  Lagunes  uf 

Venice.     The  hum  of  the  Rialto  was  hushed— 

the    last  loiterers    had    deserted    the   place  of 

St.Mark's,  and  onlj  at  distant  inter>-als  migbi 

be  heard  the  oars  of  tiie  rapid  gondolas,  bearing 

reveller  or  lover  to  his  home.     But  lights  still 

Hitted  to  and  fro  across  the  windows  of  one  of 

the  Palladian  palaces,  whose  shadow  slept  in 

the  great  canal ;  and  within  the  Palace  watchcJ 

the  twin  Eumenides,  that  never  sleep  for  Man, 

—  Fear,  and  Pain. 

"  I  will  make  thee  the  richest  man  in  all 
Venice,  if  thou  savest  her." 

"  Signer,"  said  the  Leech ;  "  your  gold 
not  control  death,  and  the  will  of  Heaven— 
.Signor,  unless  within  the  next  hour  there  i» 
some  blessed  change,  prepare  your  courage.' 

llo^ho,  Zanoni !  man  of  mystery  and  migliU 
who  hast  walked  amidst  the  passions  of  the 
world,    with    no    changes    on    thy    brow,    Ht 
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ed  at  last  upon  the  billows  of  tempes- 
tuous fear  ? — Docs  thy  spirit  reel  to  and  fro  ? — 
knowcst  thou  at  last  the  stren";th  and  the 
majesty  of  Death  ? 
V  He  fled,  trembling,  from  the  pale-faced  man 
of  art — fled  through  stately  hall,  and  long- 
drawn  corridor,  and  gained  a  remote  chamber 
»in  the  Palace,  which  other  step  than  his  was 
not  permitted  to  profane.  Out  with  thy  herbs 
and  vessels.  Break  from  the  enchanted  ele- 
ments, O  silvery-azure  flame  !  Why  comes  he 
not — the  Son  of  the  Starbcam  ? — Why  is  Adon- 
Ai  deaf  to  thy  solemn  call?  It  comes  not 
— the  luminous  and  delightsome  Presence ! 
CabalistI  are  thy  charms  in  vain?  Has  thy 
[throne  vanished  from  the  realms  of  space  ?  Thou 
jatandest  pale  and  trembling.  Pale  trembler ! 
[not  thus  didst  thou  look,  when  the  things  uf 
[glory  gathered  at  thy  spell.  Never  to  the  pale 
trembler  bow  the  things  of  glory : — the  soul,  and 
lot    the    herbs,  nor    the    silverj'-azurc    flame, 
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nor  the  chemistry  of  the  Cabala,  commands  ihe 
children  of  the  air ;  and  thi/  soul,  by  Love  and 
Death,  is  mode  sceptrelesa  and  discrowned .' 

At  length  the  flame  quivers — the  air  growi 
cold  as  the  wind  in  chamels.  A  thing  not  of 
earth  is  present — a  mistlike,  formless  thing.  Il 
cowers  in  the  distance — a  silent  Horror!  it 
rises — it  creeps — it  nears  thee — dark  in  its  man- 
tle of  dusky  haze ;  and  under  its  veil  it  looki 
on  thee  with  its  livid,  malignant  eyas — the  thing 
of  malignant  eyes ! 

'•  Ha,  yoimg  Chaldsean  I  young  in  thy  count- 
less ages — ^young  as  when,  cold  to  ])leasure  and 
to  beauty,  thou  stoodest  on  the  old  P'ire-tower, 
and  heardest  the  starry  silence  whisper  to  thee 
the  last  mystery  that  baffles  Death,  feamt 
thou  Death  at  length !  Is  thy  knowledge  bat  a 
circle  that  brings  thee  back  whence  thy  wander- 
ings began !  Generations  on  generations  have 
wiihercd  since  we  two  met!  Lo !  thou  bc- 
holdest  me  now  I" 
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lit  I  behold  thee  without  fear !  Though 
beneath  tliine  eyes  thousands  have  perished : 
though,  where  they  burn,  spring  up  the  foul 
poisons  of  the  human  lieart,  and  to  those 
whom  thou  canst  subject  to  thy  will,  thy  pre- 
sence glares  in  the  dreams  of  the  raving  ma- 
niac, or  blackens  the  dungeon  of  despairing 
crime,  thou  art  not  m}-  vanquisher,  but  my 
•lave  :•' 

"  And  as  a  slave,  will  I  serve  thee !  Com- 
mand thy  slave,  O  beautiful  Chalda;an! — Hark, 
the  wail  of  women  ! — hark,  the  sharp  shriek  of 
thy  beloved  one  I  Death  is  in  thy  Palace! 
Adon-Ai  comes  not  to  thy  call.  Only  where  no 
cloud  of  the  passion  and  the  flesh  veils  the  eye 
of  the  Serene  Intelligence  can  the  Sons  of  the 
St&rbcam  glide  to  man.  But  I  can  aid  thee  I 
— bark!''  And  Zanoni  heard  distinctly  in  his 
heart,  even  at  that  distance  from  the  chamber, 
the  voice  of  Viola,  calling  in  delirium  on  her 
beloved  one. 
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"  And  I  can  save  thee  not  I"  exclaimed  the 
Seer,  passionately ;  "  my  love  for  thee  hat 
made  me  powerless  I" 

"Not  powerless;  I  can  gift  ihce  with  the 
art  to  save  her — I  can  place  healing  in  thj 
hand !" 

"  For  both  ?  child  and  mother — for  both  ?" 

«  Both !" 

A  convulsion  shook  the  limbs  of  the  Seer— ■ 
mighty  struggle  shook  him  as  a  child :  the  Hu- 
manity and  the  Hour  conquered  the  repugnant 
spirit, 

"  I  yield  I  Mother  and  child — save  both  T 


shan^^ 


In  the  dark  chamber  lay  Viola,  in  the 
est  agonies  of  travail ;  life  seemed  rending  itself 
away  in  the  groans  and  cries  that  spoke  of  pain 
in  the  midst  of  frenzy ;  and  still,  in  groan  and 
cry,  she  called  on  Zanoni,  her  beloved.  The 
physician  looked  to  the  clock;  on  it  beat — tlic 
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Heart  of  Time, — regularly  and  slowly — Heart 
that  never  symjiathizcd  with  Life,  and  never 
flagged  for  Death  I  "  The  cries  are  fainter," 
said  the  leech ;  "  in  ten  minutes  more  all 
will  be  past." 
^a  Fool !  tlie  minutes  laugh  at  thee :  Nature 
^^€Ven  now,  like  a  blue  sky  through  a  shattered 
temple,  is  smiling  through  the  tortured  frame. 
The  breathing  grows  more  calm  and  hushed  — 
llie  voice  of  delirium  is  dimib — a  sweet  dream 
has  come  to  Viola.     Is  it  a  dream,  or  is  it  the 

Icoul  that  sees?  She  thinks  suddenly  that  she 
is  with  Zanoni,  that  her  burning  head  is  pillowed 
oil  his  bosom ;  she  thinkii,  as  he  gazes  on  her, 
that  his  eyes  dispel  the  tortures  that  prey  upon 
^Lher — the  touch  of  his  hand  cools  the  fever  on 
lier  brow  ;  she  hears  his  voice  in  murmurs — it 

»b  a  music  from  which  the  fiends  fly.     Where  is 
the   mountain  that  seemed   to  press  upon  her 
temples?    Like  a  vajiour,  it  rolls  away.     In  the 
sts  of  the   winter  night,  she   sees  the  sun 
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laughing  in  luxurious  heaven — she  bean  th« 
whisper  of  green  leaves ;  the  beautiful  world, 
valley  and  stream,  and  woodland,  lie  before, 
and  with  a  common  voice  speak  to  her — "  Wf 
are  not  jet  past  for  thee !"  Fool  of  drugs  and 
formula,  look  to  thy  dial-plate  ! — the  hand  hif 
moved  on  :  the  minutes  are  with  Eternity ;  the 
soul  thy  sentence  would  have  dismissed  still 
dwells  on  the  shores  of  Time.  She  sleeps ;  tlif 
fever  abates ;  the  convulsions  are  gone ;  tlie 
living  rose  blooms  upon  her  cheek ;  the  criai 
is  post !  Husband,  thy  wife  lives !  lover,  thy 
universe  is  no  solitude.  Heart  of  Time,  beat  on ! 
A  while — a  little  while — joy !  joy !  joy  1 — fiuhrr, 
embrace  thy  child ! 
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CHAPTER  n. 


tristis  Erinnys 


Pnetulit  infkustas  sanguinolenta  faces. 

Ovid. 

And  they  placed  the  child  in  the  father's  arms  I 
As  silently  he  bent  over  it,  tears — tears  how 
human ! — ^fell  from  his  eyes  like  rain  !  And 
the  little  one  smiled  through  the  tears  that 
bathed  its  cheeks !  Ah,  with  what  happy  tears 
we  welcome  the  stranger  into  our  sorrowing 
world !  With  what  agonizing  tears  we  dismiss 
the  stranger  back  to  the  angels !  Unselfish 
joy ;  but  how  selfish  is  the  sorrow ! 

And  now  through  the  silent  chamber  a  faint, 
sweet  voice  is  heard — the  young  mother's  voice. 
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"  1  am  here :  I  am  by  thy  side  T  mimnured 
Ztinoni. 

The  mother  smiled,  and  clasped  his  bainl, 
and  asked  no  more ;  she  was  contented. 


Viola  recovered  with  a  rapidity  that  startled 
the  physician ;  and  the  young  stranger  ihriveii 
iis  if  it  already  loved  the  world  to  which  it  had 
descended.     From  tliat  hour  Zanoni  seemed  to 
live  in  the  infant's  life ;  and  in  that  life  the  wul* 
of  mother  and  father  met  as  in  a  new  bond— 
Nothin<j;  more  beautiful  than  this  infant,  had  eye 
ever  dwelt  upon.     It  was  strange  to  the  nurses 
that   it   came    not   wailing   to    the    light,  bat 
smiled  to  the  light  as  a  thing  familiar  to  it  be- 
fore.    It  never  uttered  one  cry  of  childish  pain- 
In  its  very  repose  it  seemed  to  be  listening  to 
some  happy  voice  within  its  heart :  it  sermcd 
itself  so  happy.     In  its  eyes  you  would  have 
thought  intellect  already  kindled,  tliough  it  had 
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■ot  yet  found  a  language.  Already  it  seemed 
to  recognise  its  parents;  already  it  stretched 
forth  its  arms  when  Zanoni  bent  over  the  bed, 

^in  which  it  breathed  and  bloomed, — the  budding 
flower  I  And  from  that  bed  he  was  rarely  absent ; 

mGazing  upon  it  with  his  serene,  delighted  eyes, 
his  soul  seemed  to  feed  its  own.  At  night  and 
in  utter  darkness  he  was  still  there ;  and  Viola 
often  heard  him  murmuring  over  it  as  she  lay 
in  a  half  sleep.  But  the  murmur  was  in  a  lan- 
guage strange  to  her ;  and  sometimes  when  she 
heard,  she  feared,  and  vague  undefined  super- 
stitions came  back  to  her — the  superstitions  of 
earlier  youtli.  A  mother  fears  everything,  even 
the  gods,  for  her  new-bom.  The  mortals 
shrieked  aloud,  when  of  old  they  saw  the  great 
Demeter  seeking  to  make  their  child  im- 
mortal! 

But  Zanoni,  wnipt  in  the  sublime  designs 
that  animated  the  huniau  love  to  which  he  was 
DOW  awakened,  forgot  all,  even  all  he  had  for- 
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felted  or  incoired,  in  the  love    diat  Uinled 
him. 

But  the  dark,  fonnless  thing,  though  be  nor 
invoked  nor  saw  it,  crept,  often,  roond  and 
round  him ;  and  often  sat  by  the  infimt's  ooocb, 
with  its  hatefid  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Fuscit  tellarem  amplectitur alis. — Virgil. 

LETTCB   raOM    ZANONI    TO    MEJNOUR. 

Mejnour,  Humanity,  with  all  its  sorrows  and 
its  joys,  is  mine  once  more.  Day  by  day,  I  am 
forging  my  own  fetters.  I  live  in  other  lives 
than  my  own,  and  in  them  I  have  lost  more 
than  half  my  empire.  Not  lifting  them  aloft,  they 
diag  me  by  the  strong  bands  of  the  affections 
to  their  own  earth.  Exiled  from  the  beings 
only  visible  to  the  most  abstract  sense,  the  grim 
Enemy  that  guards  the  Threshold  has  en- 
tangled me  in  its  web.     Canst  thou  credit  me. 
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•when  I  tell  thee  that  I  have  accepted  its  | 
and  endure  the  forfeit  ?  Ages  must  pass  ere  the 
brighter  beings  can  again  obey  the  spirit  thit 
has  bowed  to  the  ghastly  one !     And — 


In  this  hope,  then,  Mejnour,  I  triumph  still; 
I  yet  have  supreme  power  over  this  yout^  life. 
Insensibly  and  inaudibly  my  soul  spe^s  to  its 
own,  and  prepares  it  even  now.  Thou  kno 
that  for  the  pure  and  unsullied  infant 
the  ordeal  has  no  terror  and.no  periL  Thi» 
unceasingly  I  nourish  it  with  no  unholj  light ; 
and  ere  it  yet  be  conscious  of  the  gift,  it  will 
gain  the  privileges  it  has  been  mine  to  attain:  the 
child,  by  slow  and  scarce-seen  degrees,  trill 
communicate  its  own  attributes  to  the  mother: 
and  content  to  see  Youth  for  ever  radiant  cm 
the  brows  of  the  two  that  now  suffice  to  fill  up 
my  whole  infinity  of  thought,  shall  I  regiri  the 
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ainer  kuif^dom,  that  vanishes  hourly  from  iny 
grasp  ?     But  thou,  whose  vision   is  still   cU-.ir 
and  serene,  look  into  the  far  deeps  shut  from 
my  gnze,  and  counsel  me,  or  forewarn  !     I  know 
that   the  gifts  of  the   Being  whose  race  is  so 
hostile  to  our  own,  are,  to  the  common  seeker, 
fatal  and  perfidious  as  itself.     And  hence,  when, 
at  the  outskirts  of  knowledge,  which  in  earlier 
jges  men  called  Magic,  they  encountered  the 
ings  of  the  hostile  tribes,  they  believed  the 
ipparitions  to  be  fiends,  and,  by  fancied  cuni- 
iCts,  imagined  they  had  signed    away    their 
£ ;  as  if  man  could  give  for  an  eternity  that 
over  which  he  has  control  but  while  he  lives ! 
Dark,  and  shrouded  for  ever  from  human  sight, 
dwell  the  dsemon  rebels,  in  their  impenetrable 
realm  :  in  them  is  no  breath  of  the  Divine  One. 
^Kln  every   human    creature,    tlie   Divine    One 
^^ breathes;    and    He  alone  can  judge  his  own 
hereafter,  and  allot  its  new  career  and  home. 
Could  man  sell  himself  to  the  fiend,  man  could 
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prejudge  himself,  and  arrogate  the  digpoaal  of 
eternity  !  But  these  creatures,  modificatioDs  m 
they  arc  of  matter,  and  some  with  more  than 
the  malignity  of  man,  may  well  seem,  to  fear 
and  unreasoning  superstition,  the  reprcsentatim 
of  fiends.  And  from  the  darkest  and  mightieat 
of  lliem  I  have  accepted  a  boon — the  seoM 
tliat  startled  Death  from  those  so  dear  to  me. 
Can  I  not  trust  that  enough  of  power  yet 
remains  to  me,  to  baffle  or  to  daunt  the  Phan- 
tom, if  it  seek  to  pervert  the  gift?  Ans«-ernie, 
Mejnour ;  for  in  the  darkness  that  Toils  me,  I 
see  only  the  pure  eyes  of  the  new-bom ;  I  hear 
only  the  low  beating  of  my  heart.  Answer  mr. 
thou  whose  wisdom  is  without  love ! 
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MIJNODB   TO   X&NOKI. 

Rome 

Fallen  One! — I  see  before  thee,  EyQ  and 
Death,  and  Woe .'  Thou  to  have  relinqaiabcd 
Adon-Ai;  for  the  nameless  Terror— the  hentalj 
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stars,  for  those  fearful  eyes !  Thou,  at  the  last 
to  be  the  yictim  of  the  Larva  of  the  dreary 
Threshold,  that,  in  thy  first  novitiate,  fled, 
withered  and  shrivelled,  from  thy  kingly  brow  I 
When,  at  the  primary  grades  of  initiation,  the 
pupil  I  took  from  thee  on  the  shores  of  the 
changed  Parthenope,  fell  senseless  and  cower- 
ing before  that  Phantom-Darkness,  I  knew  that 
his  spirit  was  not  formed  to  front  the  worlds 
l>eyond  ;  for  feab  is  the  attraction  of  man  to 
earthiest  earth ;  and  while  he  fears,  he  cannot 
soar.  But  thou,  seest  thou  not  that  to  love  is 
but  to  fear  ? — seest  thou  not,  that  the  power  of 
which  thou  boastest  over  the  malignant  one 
is  already  gone  ?  It  awes,  it  masters  thee  ;  it 
will  mock  thee,  and  betray.  Lose  not  a 
moment;  come  to  me.  If  there  can  yet  be 
sufiBcient  sympathy  between  us,  through  my 
eyes  shall  thou  see,  and  perhaps  guard  against 
the  perils  that,  shapeless  yet,  and  looming 
through  the  shadow,  marshal  themselves  around 
P  2 
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thee  and  those  whom  thy  very  love  has  doomed 
Come  &om  all  the  ties  of  thy  fond  humaaitT : 
they  will  but  obscure  thy  vifiion  I  Come  forth 
front  thy  fears  sluH  hopes,  thy  desires  anii 
passions.  Come,  as  alone.  Mind  can  be  th( 
monarch  emd  the  seer,  sbinjog  through  llir 
home  it  tenants — a  pure,  impress  ion  less,  sublime 
Intelligence! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Plus  que  vous  ne  pensez  ce  moment  est  terrible. 

Lauarpe,  Le  Comte  de  Warwick,  Act.  3,  sc.  5 


Fob  the  first  time  since  their  union  Zanoni  and 
Viola  were  separated — Zanoni  went  to  Rome, 
on  important  business.  "  It  was,"  he  said, 
"  but  for  a  few  days :"  and  he  went  so  suddenly 
that  there  was  little  time  either  for  surprise  or 
sorrow.  But  first  parting  is  always  more  me- 
lancholy than  it  need  be ;  it  seems  an  interru])- 
tion  to  the  existence  which  Love  shares  with 
Love ;  it  makes  the  heart  feel  what  a  void  life 
will  be,  when  the  last  parting  shall  succeed, 
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as  succeed  it  must,  the  first  But  Viola  had  a 
new  companion:  she  was  enjoying  that  motf 
delicious  novelty  which  ever  renews  the  youth, 
and  dazzles  the  eyes,  of  woman.  As  the  ini»- 
tress — the  wife — she  leans  on  another;  fiponi 
another  are  reflected  her  happiness,  her  being 
— as  an  orb  that  takes  light  from  its  sun.  Bnt 
now,  in  turn,  as  the  mother,  she  is  raised  from 
dependence  into  power :  it  is  another  that  lean 
on  her — a  star  has  sprung  into  space,  to  whidi 
she  herself  has  become  the  sun ! 

A  few  days — but  they  will  be  sweet  through 
the  sorrow  1  A  few  days — every  hour  of  which 
seems  an  era  to  the  in&nt,  over  whom  bend 
watchful  the  eyes  and  the  heart  From  its 
waking  to  its  sleep,  from  its  sleep  to  its  wakinc- 
is  a  revolution  in  Time.  Every  gesture  to  br 
noted — every  smile  to  seem  a  new  progren  into 
the  world  it  has  come  to  bless  I  Zanoni  htf 
gone — the  last  dash  of  the  oar  is  lost — the  la* 
speck  of  the  gondola  baa  vani8he<l  fix>m  the 
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ocean-streets  of  Venice  I  ller  infant  is  sleeping 
Bin  the  cradle  at  the  mother's  feet;  and  she 
thinks  through  her  tears  what  tales  of  the  fairy- 
land, that  spreads  far  and  wide,  with  a  thousand 
•wonders,  in  that  narrow  bed,  she  shall  have 
to  tell  the  father  I  Smile  on — weep  on,  young 
mother  I  Already  the  fairest  leaf  in  the  wild 
volume  is  closed  for  thee !  and  the  invisible 
finger  turns  the  page  I 

H  By  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto  stood  two  Vene- 
tians— ardent  RepubUcans  and  Democrats — 
looking   to   the   Revolution   of  France   as  the 

■•earthquake  whicli  must  shatter  their  own  ex- 
piring and  vicious  constitution,  and  give  equality 
■  of  ranks  and  rights  to  Venice. 
"  Yes,  Cottalto,"  said  one ;  "  my  corre- 
spondent of  Paris  has  promised  to  elude  all 
obsucles,  and  baffle  all  danger.  He  will  arrange 
with  lis  the  hour  of  revolt,  when  the  legions  of 


He  had  scarce  sa 
r  ■  wrapped  in  his  rot, 

of  the  narrow  street 
the  pair,  and  eyeii 
with  an  earnest  sen 

"You,  then,  are 
whom  the  Comm  e^ 
And  this  citizen 

"IsCottalto,  whoi 
mentioned.'* 

"Health  and  broli 
much  to  impart  to  jc 

at  night,  Dandola     B 
be  observed." 
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"And  I  dare  not  appoint  my  own  house; 
tyranny  makes  spies  of  our  very  walls.  But  the 
place  herein  dengnated  is  secure;"  and  he 
dipped  an  address  into  the  hand  of  his  corre- 
spondent 

**  To-night,  then,  at  nine !  Meanwhile  I  have 
other  business."  The  man  paused,  his  colour 
changed,  and  it  was  with  an  eager  and  passion- 
ate voice  that  he  resumed — 

**  Your  last  letter  mentioned  this  wealthy  and 
mysterious  visitor — this  Zanonu  He  is  still  at 
Venicer 

"  I  heard  that  he  had  left  this  morning ;  but 
hia  wife  is  still  here." 

"  His  wife !— that  is  well  1" 

"  What  know  you  of  him  ?  Think  yon  that 
he  would  join  us  ?     His  wealth  would  be " 

"His  house,  his  address — quick  1"  inter- 
rupted the  man. 

"The  Palazzo  di  ,   on    the   Grand 

CanaL"     . 
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"  I  thank  you — at  nine  we  meet." 

The  man  hurried  on  through  the  street  fipom 
wliich  he  had  emerged ;  and,  passing  by  the 
house  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  lodging 
(he  had  arrived  at  Venice  the  night  before), » 
woman  who  stood  by  the  door  caught  his  aim. 

"  Monsieur"  she  said,  in  French,  "  I  hwe 
l>een  watching  for  your  return.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me?  I  will  brave  all,  risk  all,  to  go 
back  with  you  to  France, — to  stand,  throt^ 
life  or  in  death,  by  my  husband's  side  T         ^^H 

"  Citoyenne,  I  promised  your  husband  ibw^ 
if  such  your  choice,  I  would  hazard  my  own 
safety  to  aid  it.  But,  think  again  !  Your  hus- 
band is  one  of  the  faction  which  Robespienc'f 
eyes  have  already  marked :  he  cannot  fly.  .411 
France  is  become  a  prison  to  the  '  tuspect,'  Yob 
do  but  endanger  yourself  by  return.  FraDklv. 
citoyenne,  the  &te  you  would  share  may  br 
the  guillotine.  I  speak  (as  you  know  by  kit 
letter^  as  your  husband  bade  me." 
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"  Mnuieur,  I  vill  return  with  you,"  sud  the 
woman,  vrith  a  smile  upon  her  pale  face. 

'*  And  yet  you  deserted  your  husband  in  the 
fidr  sunshine  of  the  Revolution,  to  return  to 
him  amidst  its  storms  and  thunder  T  said 
the  man,  in  a  tone  half  of  wonder,  half  re- 
buke. 

"Because  my  father's  days  were  doomed; 
because  he  had  no  safety  but  in  flight  to  a 
foreign  land ;  because  he  was  old  and  penniless, 
and  had  none  but  me  to  work  for  him ;  because 
my  husband  was  not  then  in  danger,  and  my 
fiuher  was ;  he  is  dead — dead !  My  husband 
is  in  danger  now.  The  daughter's  duties  are  no 
more — the  wife's  return  I" 

"  Be  it  so,  cUoyemu  ;  on  the  third  night  I 
depart.  Before  then,  you  may  retract  your 
choice." 

«  Never  r 

A  dark  smile  passed  over  the  man's  face. 

"  O  guillotine !"  he  said,  "  how  many  virtues 
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hast  thou  brought  to  light !     Well  may  tbej  oil 
thee  '  A  Holy  Mother,'  O  gory  guillotine !" 

He  passed  od,  mutt^riog  to  bimse!^  bsileii  a 
gondola,  and  was  soon  amidst  the  crofwdcd 
vraters  of  the  Grand  Canal. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Ce  que  j'ignore 
Est  plus  triste  peut-^tre  et  plus  afireux  encore. 

Laharpb,  Le  Comte  de  Warwick,  Act.  5,  sc.  1 . 


The  casement  stood  open,  and  Viola  was 
seated  by  it  Beneath,  sparkled  the  broad 
waters,  in  the  cold  but  cloudless  sunlight ;  and 
to  that  fair  form,  that  half-averted  face,  turned 
the  eyes  of  many  a  gallant  cavalier,  as  their 
gondolas  glided  by. 

But  at  last,  in  the  centre  of  the  canal,  one 
of  these  dark  vessels  halted  motionless,  as  a 
man  fixed  his  gaze  firom  its  lattice  upon  that 
stately  palace.    He  gave  the  word  to  the  rowers— 
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the  vessel  approached  the  marge.  The  stranger 
quitted  the  gondola;  he  passed  up  the  broad 
stturs ;  he  entered  the  palace.  Weep  on  ! — smile 
no  more,  young  mother ! — the  last  page  is 
turned ! 

An  attendant  entered  the  room,  and  garc  to 
Viola  a  card,  with  these  words  in  English— 
"  Viola,  I  must  see  you  !     Clarence  Glyndoiu" 

Oh,  yes,  how  gladly  Viola  would  see  him  !— 
how  gladly  speak  to  him  of  her  bappinefl»-mf 
Zanoni ! — how  gladly  shew  to  him  her  child  I 
Poor  Clarence  I  she  had  forgotten  him  till  no*, 
as  she  had  all  the  fever  of  her  earlier  life — itt 
dreams,  its  vanities,  its  poor  excitement,  the 
lamps  of  the  gaudy  theatre,  the  applause  of  the 
noisy  crowd. 

He  entered.  She  started  to  behold  him,  w 
changed  were  his  gloomy  brow,  his  re9olatr« 
care-worn  features,  from  the  graceful  form  and 
careless  countenance  of  the  artist-lover.  Hi* 
dress,  though  not  mean,  was  rude,  n^tcttdi 
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and  disordered.  A  wild,  desperate,  half-savage 
air  had  supplanted  that  ingenuous  mien — diffi- 
dent in  its  grace,  earnest  in  its  diffidence, — 
wjiich  had  once  characterized  the  young  wor- 
shipper of  Art,  the  dreaming  Aspirant  after 
some  starrier  lore ! 

"  Is   it   you  ?"   she   swd,  at   last.       "  Poor 
Clarence,  how  changed !" 

'  "  Changed !"  he  said,  abruptly,  as  he  placed 
himself  by  her  side.  "And  whom  am  I  to 
thank,  but  the  fiends — the  sorcerers — who  have 

Ifieizcd  upon  thy  existence,  as  upon  mine  ? 
Viola,  hear  me.  A  few  weeks  since,  the  news 
reached  mo  that  you  were  in  Venice.  Under 
other  pretences,  and  through  innumerable  dan- 
gers, I  have  come  hither,  risking  liberty, 
perhaps  life,  if  my  name  and  career  are  known 
in  Venice,  to  warn  and  save  you.  Changed, 
you  call  me ! — changed  without ;  but  what  is 
that  to  the  ravages  within  ?  Be  warned,  be 
warned  in  time  !'* 
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The  voice  of  Glyndon,  sounding  hollow  j 
sepulchral,  alarmed  Viola  even  more  than  hit 
words.  Pale,  haggard,  emaciated,  he  seemed 
almost  as  one  risen  &om  the  dead,  to  appal  and 
awe  her.  "  What,"  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  Al- 
tering voice,  "what  wild  words  do  you  otter! 
Can  you " 

"  Listen  !"  interrupted  Glyndon,  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  arm,  and  its  touch  was  as  oold 
as  death — "  listen !  You  have  heard  of  the  old 
stories  of  men  who  have  leagued  themaelTcs 
with  devils  for  the  attainment  of  prctematunl 
powers.  Those  stories  are  not  fables.  Such 
men  live.  Their  delight  is  to  increase  the 
unhallowed  circle  of  wretches  like  themselves. 
If  their  proselytes  fail  in  the  ordeal,  the  dsemoii 
seizes  them,  even  in  this  life,  as  it  hath  seised 
me  I — if  they  succeed,  woe,  yea,  a  more  lasting 
woe !  There  is  another  life,  where  no  spells  cio 
charm  the  evil  one,  or  allay  the  torture.  I 
have   come   from  a  scene  where   blood  flows 
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in  rivers — where  Death  stands  by  the  side  of 
16  bravest  and  the  highest,  and  the  one 
monarch  is  the  Guillotine  ;  but  all  the  mortal 
perils  with  which  men  can  be  boset,  are 
nothing  to  the  dreariness  of  a  chamber  where 
c  horror  that  passes  death  mores  and 
rei 
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It  was  then  that  Glyndon,  with  a  cold  and 
distinct  precision,  detailed,  as  he  had  done  to 
Adcia,  the  initiation  through  which  he  had 
gone.  He  described,  in  words  that  froze  the 
blood  of  his  listener,  the  appearance  of  that 
fiirmlcss  phantom,  with  the  eyes  that  seared 
e  brain  and  congealed  the  marrow  of  those 
who  beheld.  Once  seen,  it  never  was  to  be 
exorcised.  It  came  at  its  own  will^  prompting 
black  thoughts — whispering  strange  tcmpta- 
tations.  Only  in  scenes  of  turbulent  excite- 
ment was  it  absent !  Solitude — serenity — the 
itniggling  desires  after  peace  and  virtue — these 
exc  the  elements  it  loved  to  haunt !     Bewil- 
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dered,  terror-stricken,  the  wild  account  con- 
finncd  by  the  dim  ini])ression8  that  never, 
in  the  depth  and  confidence  of  aifection,  had 
been  closely  examined,  but  rather  banished 
as  soon  as  felt, — that  the  life  and  attributes 
of  Zanoni  were  not  like  tliose  of  mortab, 
— impressions  which  her  own  love  bad  made 
her  hitherto  censure,  as  suspicions  that  wronged, 
and  which,  thus  mitigated,  had  perhaps  ontj 
served  to  rivet  the  fescinatcd  chains  in  which 
he  bound  her  heart  and  senses,  but  wbicJi 
now,  as  Glyndon's  awful  narrative  filled  bcr 
with  contagious  dread,  half  unbound  the  rctr 
spells  they  had  woven  before, — Viola  started 
up  in  fear — not  for  Itenelf;  and  clasped  her 
child  in  her  arms ! 

"  Unhappiest  oneT'  cried  Glyndon,  shud- 
dering, "  hast  thou  indeed  given  birth  to  a  vic- 
tim tiiou  canst  not  save  I  Refuse  it  snsteoaact 
— let  it  look  to  thee  in  vain  for  food  I  In  tbr 
grave,  at  leasts  there  are  repose  and  peace  T 
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Then  there  came  back  to  Viola's  mind  the 
remembrance  of  Zanoni's  night-long  watches  by 
that  cradle,  and  the  fear  which  even  then  had 
crept  over  her  as  she  heard  his  murmured — half- 

K  chanted  words.  And,  as  the  child  looked  at 
her  with  its  clear,  steadfast  eye,  in  the  strange 
intelligence  of  that  look  there  was  something 
that  only  confirmed  her  awe.  So  there  both 
Mother  and  Forcwarncr  stood  in  silence, — the 

V  sun  smiling  upon  them  through  the  casement, 
and  dark,  by  the  cradle,  though  they  saw  it  not, 

Icate  the  motionless  veiled  Thing ! 
But  by  degrees  better,  and  juster,  and  more 
grateful  memories  of  the  past  returned  to  the 

I  young  mother.  The  features  of  the  infant,  m> 
the  gazed,  took  the  aspect  of  the  absent  father. 
A  voice  seemed  to  break  from  those  rosy  lips, 
and  say,  mournfully — "  I  speak  to  thee  in  thy 
child.  In  return  for  all  my  love  for  thee  and 
thine,  dost  thou  distrust  me,  at  the  first  sentence 
,  of  a  maniac  who  accuses  ?" 
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Her  breast  heaved — her  stature  rose — ^her 
eyes  shone  with  a  serene  and  holy  I'ghl. 

"  Go,  poor  victim  of  thine  own  delt 
she  said  to  Glyndon ;  "  I  would  not  believe  nuiw 
own  senses,  if  they  accused  its  father!  And 
what  knowest  thou  of  Zanoni  ?  What  relation 
have  Mejnour  and  the  griesly  spectres  be  in- 
voked, with  the  radiant  image  with  which  thou 
wouldst  connect  them !" 

"Thou  wilt  Icam  too  soon,"  replied  Glp- 
doD,  gloomily.  "  And  the  very  phantom  that 
haunts  me,  whispers,  with  its  bloodless  lipi, 
that  its  horrors  await  both  thine  and  thee! 
I  take  not  thy  decision  yet ;  before  I  leavr 
Venice  we  shall  meet  again." 

He  said,  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Quel  en  I'egaremeDt  otk  ton  ame  se  livre  ? 
Lahabpe,  he  Comte  de  Wanoick,  Act.iv.sc.  iv. 


Aims,  Zanoni !  the  Aspirer,  the  dark -bright 
one !— didst  thou  think  that  the  bond  between 
the  survivor  of  ages  and  the  daughter  of  a  day 
could  endure  ?  Didst  thou  not  foresee  that,  until 
the  ordeal  was  past,  there  could  be  no  equality 
between  thy  wisdom  and  her  love  ?  Art  thou 
absent  now,  seeking,  amidst  thy  solemn  secrets, 
the  solemn  safeguards  for  child  and  mother, 
and  forgettest  thou  that  the  phantom  that 
served  thee  hath  power  over  its  own  gifts — over 
the  lives  it  taught  thee  to  rescue  from  the 
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grave  ?    Dost  thou   not  know  that  Fear 
Distrust,  once  sown  in  the  heart  of  Lov( 
up  from  the  seed  into  a  forest  that  excludes 
stars?    Dark -bright  one  !  the  hateful  eves  gluf 
beside  the  mother  and  the  child  I 

All  that  day,  Viola  was  distracted  by  a  thou- 
sand thoughts  and  terrors,  which  iled  as  she  rx- 
amincd  them,  to  settle  back  the  darkUer.     Sbr 
remembered  that,  as  she  had  once  said  to  Glyri' 
don,  her  very  childhood  had  been  haunted  witb 
strange  forebodings,  that  she  was  ordained  tat 
some  preternatural   doom.     She    remembered, 
ihatas  she  had  told  him  this,  sitting  by  the  sett 
that  slumbered  in  the  arms  of  the  Bay  of  Ni 
he,  too,  had  acknowledged  the  same  foreboding? 
and  a  mysterious  sympathy   had   appeared  Hi 
unite  their  fates.     She  remembered,  above  alt 
that  comparing  their  entangled  thoughts,  both 
had,  then,  said  that  with  the  first  sight  of  Zanoai 
the  foreboding,  the  instinct,  had  spoken  to  their 
hearts  more   audibly  than   before,  whisperit^ 
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that  'f  with  HIM  was  connected  the  secret  of  the 
unconjectured  life."* 

And  now,  when  Glyndon  and  Viola  met 
again,  the  haunting  fears  of  childhood,  thus  re- 
ferred to,  woke  from  their  enchanted  sleep. 
With  Glyndon's  terror  she  felt  a  sympathy, 
against  which  her  reason  and  her  love  stru^led 
in  vain.  And  still,  when  she  turned  her  looks 
apon  her  child,  it  watched  her  with  that  steady, 
earnest  eye,  and  its  lips  moved  as  if  it  sought 
to  speak  to  her; — but  no  sound  came.  The  in- 
fimt  refused  to  sleep.  Whenever  she  gazed 
upon  its  face,  still  those  wakeful,  watchful  eyes ! 
— and  in  their  earnestness,  there  spoke  some- 
thing of  pain,  of  upbraiding,  of  accusation. 
They  chilled  her  as  she  looked.  Unable  to  en- 
dure, of  herself,  this  sudden  and  complete  re- 
vulsion of  all  the  feelings  which  had  hitherto 
made  up  her  life,  she  formed  the  resolution 
natural  to  her  land  and  creed;  she  sent  for 

•  See  »oI.  i.  pp.  217,  218. 
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the  priest  who  had  habitually  attended  her  at 
Venice,  and  to  him  she  confessed,  with 
sionate  sobs  and  intense  terror,  the  doubts  th«r 
had  broken  upon  her.  Tlie  good  father,  • 
worthy  and  pious  man,  but  with  little  education 
and  less  sense,  one  who  held  (as  many  of  \ht 
lower  Italians  do  to  this  day)  even  a  poet  to 
be  a  sort  of  sorcerer,  seemed  to  shut  the  gate* 
of  hope  upon  her  heart.  Mis  remonstranoo 
^•ere  urgent,  for  his  horror  was  unfeigned.  Hr 
joined  with  Glyndon  in  imploring  her  to  At  if 
she  felt  the  smallest  doubt  that  her  busbaodV 
pursuits  were  of  the  nature  which  the  Roman 
church  had  benevolently  immed  so  many 
scholars  for  adopting.  And  even  the  little  tlut 
Viola  could  communicate,  seemed  to  the  igno- 
rant ascetic,  irrefragable  proof  of  sorcerv 
witchcraft ;  he  had,  indeed,  previously  hea 
some  of  the  strange  rumours  which  followed  tbe 
path  of  Zanoni,  and  was  therefore  prepared  to 
believe  the  worst ;  the  worthy  Bartolomeoi 
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iave'  made  no  bones  of  sending  Watt  to  the 
stake  had  he  heard  him  speak  of  the  steam- 
engine  !  But  Viola,  as  untutored  as  himself, 
was  terrified,  hy  his  rough  and  vehement  elo- 
quence ;  terrified,  for  bj  that  penetration  which 
catholic  priests,  however  dull,  generally  acquire, 
in  their  vast  experience  of  the  human  heart 
hourly  exposed  to  their  probe,  Barlolomeo 
spoke  less  of  danger  to  herself  than  to  her 
child.  "  Sorcerers,"  said  he,  "  have  ever  sought 
the  most  to  decoy  and  seduce  the  souls  of  the 
joung — nay,  the  infant ;"  and  therewith  he  en- 
red  into  a  long  catalogue  of  legendarj'  fables, 
which  he  quoted  as  historical  facts ;  all  at 
which  an  English  woman  would  have  smiled, 
apjwlled  the  tender  but  superstitious  Neapo- 
litan ;  and  when  the  priest  left  her,  with  solemn 
rebidces  and  grave  accusations  of  a  dereliction 
of  her  duties  to  her  child,  if  she  hesitated  to 
Hy  with  it  from  an  abode  polluted  by  the  darker 
powers  and  unhallowed  arts,  Viola,  still  cling- 
TOL.  ui.  s 
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ing  to  the  image  of  Zononi,  sunk  into  a  ] 
lethargy,  which  held  her  very  reason  in  aaer 
pensc. 

The  hours  passed ;  night  ciunc  on ;  tlw 
house  was  hushed ;  and  Viola,  slowly  awakened 
from  the  numbness  and  torpor  which  had 
usurped  her  faculties,  tossed  to  and  frt}  on  hrr 
couch,  restless  and  perturbed.  The  stilloc» 
became  intolerable  ;  yet  more  intolerable  the 
sound  that  alone  broke  it,  the  voice  of  the 
clock,  knelling  moment  after  moment  to  it* 
grave.  The  Moments,  at  last,  seemed 
selves  to  find  voice,  to  gain  sha{>c.  She  tho 
she  beheld  tliem  springing,  wan  and  fkitr-likA 
from  the  womb  of  darkness ;  and  ere  they  fcU 
again,  extinguished,  into  that  womb,  tbdr 
grave,  their  low  small  voices  murmured— 
"  Woman  !  we  report  to  eternity  all  that  i» 
done  in  time  1  What  shall  we  report  of  thee,  0 
guardian  of  a  new-bom  soul  T  She  beoHK 
sensible  tliat  her  fancies  had  brought  a  sortj 
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partial  delirium,  that  she  was  in  a  state  between 
sleep  and  waking,  when  suddenly  one  thought 
became  more  predominant  than  the  rest.  The 
chamber  which,  in  that  and  every  house  they 
had  inhabited,  even  that  in  the  Greek  isle, 
Zanoni  had  set  apart  to  a  soUtude  on  which 
none   might  intrude,   the   tlircshold  of  which 

»(ven  Viola's  step  was  forbid  to  cross,  and 
Dever,  hitherto,  in  that  sweet  repose  of  con- 
fidence which  belongs  to  contented  love,  had 
she  even  felt  the  curious  desire  to  disobey — 

11^ now,  that  chamber  drew  her  towards  it.  Per- 
haps, there,  might  be  found  a  somewhat  to  solve 
the  riddle,  to  dispel  or  confirm  the  doubt: 
that  tliought  grew  and  deepened  in  its  iiiteuse- 
ness;  it  fastened  on  her  as  with  a  palpable  and 

Virresistiblc  gra.op ;  it  seemed  to  raise  her  Umbs 
without  her  will. 

H  And  now,  through  the  chamber,  along  the 
galleries  thou  glidest,  O  lovely  shape! — ^sleep- 
walking, yet  awake.  The  moon  shines  on  thee 
■  2 
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as  ihou  glidcst  by,  cascmeni  after  castmeni, 
white-robed  and  wandering  spirit  I — thine  anin 
crossed  upon  thy  tjosom,  thine  eyes  fixed  ami 
ojicn,  with  a  calm,  unfcaring  awe.  Mother  I  it 
is  thy  child  that  leads  thee  on.  The  fkirr  ilo- 
uients  go  before  thee.  Thou  hearest  still  the 
clock-knell  tolling  them  to  their  graves  behinil 
On,  gliding  on,  thou  hast  gained  the  door;  no 
lock  bars  thee,  no  magic  spell  drives  thee  Wk. 
Daughter  of  the  dust,  thou  standest  alone  witli 
Night  in  the  chamber  where,  pale  and  number- 
less, the  hosts  of  space  have  gathered  round  the 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Des  Erdenlebens 
Scbnreres  Traumbild  sinkt,  und  sinkt,  iind  sinkt. 

Das  Ideal  ond  d«s  Lcbens. 


She  stood  within  the  chamber,  and  gazed  around 
Kiier;  no  signs  by  which  an  Inquisitor  of  old 
Hcould  have  detected  the  Scholar  of  the  Black 
HArt  were  visible.  No  crucibles  and  caldrons, 
no  brass-bound  volumes  anil  ciphered  girdles, 
vHo  skulls  and  crossbones.  Quietly  streamed 
^the  broad  moonlight  through  tlic  desolate- 
chamber  with  its  bare  white  walls.  A  few 
bunches  of  withered  herbs,  a  few  antique  vessels 
bronze,  placed  carelessly  on  a  wooden  form. 
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were  all  which  that  curious  gaze  could  ideutiir 
with  the  pursuits  of  the  absent  owner.  The 
mayiic,  if  it  existed,  dwelt  in  the  artificer,  Mid 
the  materials,  to  other  hands,  were  but  berbc 
and  bronze.  So  is  it  ever  with  thy  worb 
and  wonders,  O  Genius — Seeker  of  the  Stan ! 
Words  themselves  are  the  common  property  of 
all  men :  yet,  from  words  themselves,  Thou, 
Architect  of  Immortalities,  pilest  up  templts 
that  shall  outlive  the  Pyramids,  and  the  very 
leaf  of  the  Papyrus  becomes  a  Sbinar,  stately 
with  towers,  round  which  the  Deluge  of  Aj{e« 
shall  roar  in  vain  ! 

But  in  that  solitude  has  the  Presence  that  tin 
had  invoked  its  wonders  left  no  enchantmi-ut 
of  its  own  ?  It  seemed  so ;  for  as  V'iola  stood 
in  the  chamber,  she  l^ecame  sensible  that  tatot 
mysterious  change  was  at  work  within  berseli 
Her  blood  coursed  rapidly,  and  with  •  waMtiow 
of  delight,  through  her  veins — she  felt  as  if 
chains  were  falling  from  her  limbs,  as  if  dood 
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after  cloud  was  rolling  from  her  gaze.  All  the 
confused  thoughts  which  had  moved  through  her 
trance,  settled  and  centered  themselves  in  one 
intense  desire  to  see  the  Absent  One— to  be 
with  him.  The  monads  that  make  up  space 
and  air  seemed  charged  with  a  spiritual  attrac- 
tion,— to  become  a  medium  through  wliich  her 
spirit  could  pass  from  its  clay,  and  confer  with 
e  spirit  to  which  the  unutterable  desire  com- 
pelled it.  A  faintncss  seized  her ;  she  tottered 
to  the  scat  on  which  the  vessels  and  herbs  were 
placed,  and,  as  she  bent  down,  she  saw  in 
one  of  the  vessels  a  small  vase  of  crystal.  By 
•  mechanical  and  involuntary  impulse  her 
hand  seized  the  vase ;  she  opened  it,  and  the 
volatile  essence  it  contained  sparkled  up,  and 
spread  through  the  room  a  powerfiJ  and  de- 
licious fragrance.  She  inhaled  the  odour,  she 
laved  her  temples  with  the  liquid,  and  suddenly 
her  life  seemed  to  spring  up  from  the  previous 
&intness — to  spring,  to  soar,  to  float,  to  di- 
late, upon  the  wings  of  a  bird. 
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The  room  vanbhed  fix>m  her  eyes.  Away — 
away,  over  lands,  and  seas,  and  space,  on  the 
rushing  desire  flies  the  disprisoned  mind ! 

Upon  a  stratum,  not  of  this  world,  stood  the 
world-bom  shapes  of  the  sons  of  Science ;  upon 
an  embryo  world — upon  a  crude,  wan,  attenu- 
ated mass  of  matter,  one  of  the  Nebulse,  which 
the  suns  of  the  myriad  systems  throw  off  as 
they  roll  round  the  Creator's  throne,*  to  become 
themselves  new  worlds  of  symmetrj'  and  glory;— 
planets  and  suns,  that  for  ever  and  for  ever  shall 
in  their  turn  multiply  their  shining  race,  and  be 
the  fathers  of  suns  and  planets  yet  to  come. 

*  "  Astronomy  instracts  us,  that  in  the  ori^nnal  condittoo 
of  the  solar  system,  the  sun  was  theTlucIeus  of  a  nebutosiijf 
or  luminous  mass,  which  revolved  on  its  ax'u,  and  ei- 
tended  far  beyond  the  orbits  of  all  the  planets ;  the  planets 
as  yet  having  no  existence.  Its  tempeialure  gradually  di- 
minished, and  becoming  contracted  by  cooling,  the  rotation 
increased  in  rapidity,  and  zones  of  nebulosity  were  siiccei- 
sively  thrown  off,  in  consequence  of  the  centrifiigal  torn 
overpowering  the  central  attraction.  The  condeusatioD  of 
these  separate  masses  constituted  the  planets  and  satellites. 
But  this  view  of  the  conversion  of  gaseous  matter  into  pla- 
netary bodies  is  not  limited  to  our  own  system ;  it  extends 
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There,  in  that  enormous  solitude  of  an  infant 
world,  which  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
can  alone  ripen  into  form,  the  spirit  of  Viola  be- 
held the  shape  of  Zanoni,  or  rather  the  likeness, 
the  simulacnim,  the  lemur  of  his  shape,  nut 
its  human  and  corporeal  substance, — as  if,  like 
hers,  the  Intelligence  was  parted  from  the  Clay ; 
— and  as  the  sun,  while  it  revolves  and  glows, 
had  cast  off  into  remotest  space  that  Nebular 
image  of  itself,  so  the  thing  of  earth,  in  the  action 

f  its  more  luminous  and  enduring  being,  had 
thrown  its  hkeness  into  that  new-bom  stranger 

f  the  heavens.     There,  stood  the  phantom — a 


to  the  formation  of  the  innumerible  suns  and  worlds  which 
are  distributed  throughout  the  universe.  The  subMine  dis- 
coveries of  modem  astronomers  have  shewn  that  every  part 
of  the  real  ms  of  space  abounds  in  large  expansions  of  attenu- 
ated matter  termed  neOuU,  which  are  irregularly  reflective 
of  light,  of  various  figures,  and  in  different  states  ofcondens- 
atioo,  from  that  of  a  diffused  luminous  mass  to  suns  and 
planets  like  our  own." — From  Manlell's  eloquent  and  de- 
ligbtftil  work,  entitled,  "  The  Wonders  of  Geology,"  vol.  i. 
p.  33. 
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phantom-Mejnour,  by  its  side.  In  the  gigani! 
chaos  around  raved  and  struggled  the  kindlin| 
elements — water  and  fire,  darkness  and  hght, 
at  war — vapour  and  cloud  hardening  into  inoao- 
tains,  and  the  Breath  of  Life  inoriog  like  « 
steadfast  s]ilendour  over  all  I 

As  the  dreamer  looked,  and  shivered;  abc 
beheld  that  even  there  the  two  phaatoma.( 
humanity  were  not  alone.  Dim  monsier-fonnt 
that  that  disordered  chaos  alone  could  engen- 
der, the  first  reptile  Colossal  race  that  wreatiie 
and  crawl  through  the  earliest  stratum  of  a  wo 
iubouring  into  life,  coiled  in  the  oozing  i 
or  hovered  through  the  meteorous  Tap 
But  these  the  two  seekers  seemed  to  heed  not ; 
tlicir  gaze  was  fixed  intent  upon  an  object  in 
the  fiuthest  space.  With  the  eyes  of  the  spirit, 
Viola  followed  theirs ;  with  a  terror  for  grratcr 
tliau  the  chaos  and  its  hideous  mhabitants  pnc 
chiced,  she  beheld  a  shadowy  likenem  of  the 
very  room  in    which   her    form  yet  dwelt,  ilf 
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Site  walls,  the  moonshiue  sleeping  on  its 
floor,  it«  open  casement,  with  the  quiet  roofs 
and  domes  of  Venice  looming  over  the  sea  that 
sighed  below ; — and  in  that  room  the  ghost-like 
image  of  herself  I  This  double  phantom — here 
herself  a  phantom — gazing  there  upon  a  phan- 

'  tom-self,  had  iu  it  a  horror  which  no  words  can 
tell,  no  length  of  life  forego. 

But  presently  she  saw  this  image  of  herself 
rise  slowly,  leave  the  room  with  its  noiseless 
feet — it  passes   the   corridor — it   kneels   by   a 

k cradle!  Heaven  of  Heaven!  she  beholds  her 
child! — still  with  its  wondrous  child-like  beauty, 
and  its  silent  wakeful  eyes.  But  beside  that  cradle 
there  sits,  cowering,  a  mantled  shadowy  form — 
the  more  fearful  and  glmstly,  from  its  indistinct 
and  unsubstantial  gloom.  The  walls  of  that 
chamber  seem  tn  open  as  the  scene  of  a  theatre. 
A  grim  dungeon — streets  through  which  pour 
shadowy  crowds — wrath  and  hatred,  and  the 
aspect  of  dtcmons  in   their  ghastly  visages — 
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a  place  of  death — a  murderous  instrument 
sliainhle-housc  of  human  flesh  —  herself — her 
child — all,  all,  rapid  phantasmagoria,  chased 
each  other.  Suddenly  the  phantom-Zanoni 
turned,  it  seemed  to  perceive  herself  —  her 
second  8el£  It  sprang  towards  her;  her 
spirit  could  bear  no  more.  She  shrieked, 
woke!  She  found  that  in  truth  she  had  left  lluti 
dismal  chamber;  the  cradle  was  before  her— 
the  child !  all — all  as  that  trance  had  seen  it, 
and,  vanishing  into  air,  even  that  dark  fonulea 
Thing! 

"  My  child !  my  child  !  thy  mother  shall  s«Te 
thee  yet  I" 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


"Qui?  Toil  m'ab.indoiiner, oil  vas>lu  ?  nun  1  demeure, 
Demeure !" 

Lauarit,  Ij:  Coiiite  lit  iVancick,  Act  4,  sc.  5. 


LETTER    FROM    VIOLA    TO    ZANONI. 

F"  It  has  come  to  ihisl— I  am  the  first  to  part ! 
I,  the  unfaithful  one,  bid  thee  farewell  for  ever. 
When  thine  eyes  fall  upon  this  writing,  thou 
wilt  know  me  as  one  of  the  dead.  For  thou 
that  wert,  and  still  art  my  life — I  am  lost  to 

.thee  !  O  lover !  O  husband  I  O  still  worshipped 
and  adored !  if  thou  hast  ever  loved  lue,  if 
thou  canst  still  pity,  seek  not  to  discover  the 
steps  that  tly  thee.  If  ihy  charms  can  detect 
and   track   me,    spare    me — spare   our   child  I 
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Zanoni,  I  will  rear  it  to  love  thee,  to  call  thee 
father !  Zanoni,  its  yoang  lips  shall  pray  for 
thee  !  Ah,  spare  thy  child,  for  infants  are  the 
saints  of  earth,  and  their  mediation  may  be  heard 
on  high  :  Shall  I  tell  thee  why  I  part  ?  No ; 
thou,  the  wisely  terrible,  canst  divine  whut  the 
hand  trembles  to  record ;  and  while  I  shudder 
at  thy  power — while  it  is  thy  power  I  fly,  (our 
child  upon  my  bosom,) — it  comforts  me  still  m 
think  that  thy  power  can  read  the  heart !  Thou 
knowest  that  it  is  the  faithfiil  mother  that  writes 
to  thee ;  it  is  not  the  faithless  wife !  Is  therr 
sin  in  thy  knowledge,  Zanoni  ?  Sin  must  have 
sorrow ;  and  it  were  sweet — oh,  how  sweet,  t(» 
be  thy  comforter.  But  the  child,  the  infant,  the 
soul  that  looks  to  mine  for  its  shield !  Magi- 
cian, I  wrest  Smm  thee  that  soul !  Pardon, 
pardon,  if  my  words  wrong  thee.  See,  I  fall  on 
my  knees  to  write  the  rest ! 

"  \Vliy  did  I  never  recoil  before  from  tJiy  ni>'9- 
tcrious  lore  ? — why  did  the  very  strangeness  of 
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thine  uncjirthly  life  only  fascinate  me  with  a 
delightful  fear?  Because,  if  thou  wcrt  sorcerer 
or  angel-daemon,  there  was  no  peril  to  other  but 
myself;  and  none  to  me,  for  my  love  was  my 
heaven  liest  part ;  and  my  ignorance  in  all 
things,  except  the  art  to  love  thee,  repelled 
Hevery  thought  that  was  not  bright  and  glorious 
as  thine  image  to  my  eyes.  But  now  there  is 
another  I  Look,  why  does  it  watch  me  thus — 
why  that  never-sleeping,  earnest,  rebuking  gaze  ? 
Have  thy  spells  encompassed  it  already  ?  Hast 
tliou  marked  it,  cruel  one,  for  the  terrors  of  thy 
unutterable  art  ?  l>o  not  madden  me — do  not 
madden  me  ! — unbind  the  spell  I 

"  Hark  I  the  oars  without !   They  come — they 

[eome,  to  bear  me  from  thee  I     I  look  round, 

and   methinks   that    I    see    thee    everywhere. 

Thou  speakest  to  me  from  every  shadow,  from 

every  star.    There,  iy  the  casement  thy  lips  last 

I  prest  mine — there,  there  by  that  threshold  didst 

'thou    turn    again,   and    thy   smile    seemed    so 
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trustingly  to  confide  in  me !  Zanoni — Husband! 
— I  will  stay  !  I  cannot  part  from  thee !  No. 
no  !  I  will  go  to  the  room  where  thy  dwi 
voice,  with  its  gentle  music,  assuaged  the  panp 
of  travail !— where,  heard  through  the  thrilling 
darkness,  it  first  whispered  to  my  ear — •  VioU, 
thou  art  a  mother  I'  A  mother! — yes,  I  ri* 
from  my  knees — I  am  a  mother!  They  come! 
I  am  firm  ;  farewell  1" 

Yes;  thus  suddenly,  thus  cruelly,  whetbft 
in  the  delirium  of  bUnd  and  uiueasomiig  suprr- 
stition,  or  in  the  resolve  of  that  conviction  which 
springs  fi:x»m  duty,  the  being  for  whom  he  had 
resigned  so  much  of  empire  and  of  glory  for- 
sook Zanoni.  This  desertion,  never  foreseen, 
never  anticipated,  was  yet  but  the  constant  &tr 
that  attends  those  who  would  place  Mind  bf 
yond  the  earth,  and  yet  treasure  the  Heart 
within  it.  Ignorance  everlastingly  shall  recoil 
from  knowledge.  But  never  yet,  from  nobler 
and  pnrer  motives  of  self-sacrifice,  did  human 
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love  link  itself  to  another,  than  did  the  for- 
saking wife  now  abandon  the  absent.  For 
rightly  had  she  said,  that  it  was  not  the  faith- 
less wife,  it  was  the  faithful  mother  that  fled 
fir<jm  all  in  which  her  earthly  happiness  was 
centered. 

As  long  as  the  passion  and  fervour  that  im- 
pelled the  act  animated  her  with  false  fever, 
she  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast,  and  was 
consoled — resigned.  But  what  bitter  doubt  of 
her  own  conduct,  what  icy  pang  of  remorse 
shot  through  her  heart,  when,  as  they  rested 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  road  to  Leghorn,  she 
heard  the  woman  who  accompanied  herself 
and  Glyndon,  pray  for  safety  to  reach  her 
husband's  side,  and  strength  to  share  the  perils 
that  would  meet  her  there !  Terrible  contrast 
to  her  own  desertion  !  She  shrunk  into  the 
darkness  of  her  own  heart, — and  then  no  voice 
from  within  consoled  her. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Zukunft  hast  du  mir  gegpbcn 
Doch  du  nahniM  den  Augeirklick. 


Kauakou. 


"  Mejnour,  behold  thy  work  I  Out,  out  upoo 
our  little  vanities  of  wisdom ! — out,  upon  our 
ages  of  lore  and  life  ]  To  save  her  firom  Pchl 
I  left  her  presence,  and  the  Peril  has  seized  her 
in  its  grasp  I" 

"Chide  not  tliy  wisdom,  but  tliy  pMsiow' 
Abandon  thine  idle  hope  of  the  love  of  womtn- 
See,  for  those  who  would  unite  the  lofty  witli 
the  lowly,  th«  inevitable  curse  ;  thy  very  natmr 
uncomprehended — thy  sacrifices  iingucsscd.  TTk 
lowly  one  views  but  in  the  lofty  a  Decromancrr 
or  a  fiend.     Titan,  canst  thou  weep  ?" 
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"  I  know  it  now — I  see  it  all !     It  was  her 

spirit  that  stood  beside  our  own,  and  escaped 

my  airy  clasp  I     O  strong  desire  of  motherhood 

and  nature  !   unveiling  all  our  secrets,  piercing 

itpace  and  traversing  worlds! — Mejnour,  what 

lawful  learning  lies  hid  in  the  ignorance  of  the 

kbeart  that  loves !" 

"  The  heart,"  answered  the  Mystic,  coldly  ; 
[*•  ay,  for  five  thousand  years  I  have  ransacked 
[the  mysteries  of  creation ;  hut  I  have  not  yet 
Idiscovcred  all  the  wonders  in  the  heart  of  the 
[nmplest  boor  1" 

'  Yet  our  solemnity  deceived  us  not ;  the 
prophet-sliadows,  dark  with  terror  and  red  with 
blood,  still  foretold  that,  even  in  the  dungeon, 
and  before  the  deatlisman,  I — /  had  the  power 
to  save  them  both  !" 

'  But  at  some  unconjectured  and  most  fatal 

ice  to  thyself." 
'To  myself  I     Icy  sage,  there  is  no  self  in 
[love  I     I  go.    Nay,  alone  ;  I  want  thee  not.     I 
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want  now  no  other  guide  but  tlic  human  la- 
st i  nets  of  afifiction.  No  cave  so  dark — nn 
solitude  90  vast,  as  to  conceal  her.  Though 
miut:-  an  fail  me — tbough  the  stars  heed  me 
not — though  space,  with  its  solemn  myriads,  is 
again  to  me  btit  the  azure  void,  I  return  hut  to 
love,  and  youth,  and  hope !  when  have  they 
c\er  failed  to  triumph  and  to  saveT' 


BOOK    THE   SEVENTH. 


THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 


Orrida  maesti  nel  fero  aspetto 
Terrore  accresce,  e  piit  superbo  il  rende ; 
Rosseggian  gli  occhi,  e  di  veneno  infetto 
Come  in&usta  cometa,  il  guardo  splende. 
Gli  involve  11  tnento,  e  sull  'irsuto  petto 
Isptda  e  folta  la  gran  barbe  scende  ; 
£  in  guita  di  voragint  profonda 
S'apre  la  bocca  d'atro  tongue  immonda. 

Geb.  Lie.  cant.  iv.  vii. 
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BOOK  THE  SEVENTH. 


CHAPTEll  I. 

Qui  suii-je,  moi  qu'on  accuse  ?  Un  enclave  de  la  liberty, 
uo  martyr  vivant  de  la  Republique.— Discodrs  de  Robes- 
PISRRE,  8  Thermidor. 

It  roars — the  River  of  Hell,  whose  first  outbreak 
was  chanted  as  the  gush  of  a  channel  to 
Elysium.  How  burst  into  blossoming  hopes 
fair  hearts  that  had  nourished  themselves  on 
the  diamond  dews  of  the  rosy  dawn,  when 
Liberty  came  from  the  dark  ocean,  and  the 
arms  of  decrepit  Thraldom — Aurora  from  the 
bed  of  Tithon  !  Hopes !  ye  have  ripened  into 
fruit,  and  the  fruit  is  gore  and  ashes !  Beautiful 
Roland,  eloquent  Vergniaud,   visionary    Con- 
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dorcet,  high-hearted  Malcshcrbes ! — wits,  plulo- 
sophers,  statesmen,  patriots, — dreamers !  behold 
the  millennium  for  which  ye  dared  and  laboumil 

I  invoke  the  ghosts  I  Saturn  hath  devoured 
his  children,*  and  lives  alone— in  his  true  luune 
of  Moloch  ! 

It  is  the  Reign  of  Terror,  with  Robespient 
the  king.  The  struggles  between  the  boa  and 
the  lion  arc  past ;  the  boa  has  consumed  the 
lion,  and  is  heavy  with  the  goige ; — Danton  ha* 
fallen,  and  Camille  Desmoulins.  Danton  had 
said  before  his  death,  "  The  poltroon  Robes- 
pierre—  I  alone  could  have  saved  him."  From 
that  hour,  indeed,  the  blood  of  the  dead  giant 
clouded  the  craft  of  "  Maximilien  the  Incor- 
ruptible,** as  at  last,  amidst  the  din  of  the  routed 
Convention,  it  choked  his  voiccf    If,  after  thnt 


*  La  R^Tolutioii  est  comme  Saturne,  elle  devorers  lou 
ses  enlans. — Vbrcniaud. 

t  "  Le  sang  de  Danron  t'^toufle,"  said  Gamier  de  I'Aul*, 
when,  on  the  Aiial  9Ui  o(  Tliermiitor,  Kobespieme  g^ft^ 
feebly  fortli — "  Pour  Iti  drmi^re  fois,  Pmident  de<  M- 
sassinj,  je  te  (iemande  la  parole." 
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last  sacrifice,  essential,  perhaps,  to  his  safely, 
Robespierre  had  proclaimed  the  close  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  acted  upon  the  mercy 
which  Danton  had  begun  to  preach,  he  might 
have  lived  and  died  a  monarch.  But  the 
prisons  continued  to  reck — the  glaive  to  fall; 
and  Robespierre  ijcrceived  not  that  his  mobs 
were  glutted  to  satiety  witli  death,  and  the 
strongest  excitement  a  chief  could  give  would 
be  a  return  from  devils  into  men. 

We  are  transported  to  a  room  in  the  house 
of  Citizen  Duplelx,  the  menuisier,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1794;  or  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Revolutionists  it  was  the  Thermidor  of 
the  Year  11  of  the  Republic,  One  and  Indi- 
visible I  Tliough  the  room  was  small,  it  was 
furnished  and  decorated  with  a  minute  and 
careful  effort  at  elegance  and  refinement.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  the  desire  of  the  owner  tn 
avoid  at  once  what  was  mean  and  rude,  and 
what  was  luxurious  and  voluptuous.     It  was  a 
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many  busts,  most  of  them  sculptured  but  one 

»head.       In   that   small   chamber   Egotism   sat 
supreme,  and  made  the  Arts  its  looking-glasses. 
Erect   in  a  chair,  before  a  large  table  spread 
with  letters,  sat  the  original  of  bust  and  can- 
Hnrass,    the   owner  of  the   apartment.     He  was 
alone,  yet  he  sat  erect,  formal,  stiff,  precise,  as 
Kif  in  his  very  borne  he  was  not  at  ease.     His 
dress  was  in  harmony  with  his  posture  and  his 
chamber,  it  affected  a  neatness  of  its  own — 
foreign  both  to  the  sumptuous  fashions  of  the 
deposed  nobles,  and  the  filthy  ruggedness  of  the 
^,  sans-culottes.      Frizzled  and  coiffe,  not  a  hair 
Wwas  out  of  order,  not  a  speck  lodged  on  the 
sleek  surface  of  the  blue  coat,  not  a  wrinkle 
^crumpled  tlie  snowy  vest,  with  its  under  relief 
of  delicate  pink.    At  the  first  glance,  you  might 
have  seen  in  that  face  nothing  but  the  ill-fa- 
I  poured  features  of  a  sickly  countenance.     At 
la  second  glance  you  would  have  perceived  thvt, 
it  had  a  power — a  character  of  its   own.     The 
F  2 
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forehead,  ihougli  low  and  compressed,  was  not 
without  that  appearance  of  thought  and  intelli- 
gence which,  it  may  be  oljserved,  that  brcadlb 
lietwecn  the  eyebrows  almost  invariably  gives; 
the  lips  were  firm  and  tightly  drawn  together, 
yet  ever  and  anon  they  trembled,  and  writhed 
restlessly.  The  eyes,  sullen  and  gloomy,  were 
yet  piercing,  and  full  of  a  concentrated  vigoor, 
that  did  not  seem  supported  by  the  thin,  feeble 
frame,  or  the  green  lividuess  of  the  hues  which 
told  of  imxiety  and  disease. 

Such  was  Maximilien  Robespierre;  such  the 
chamber  over  the  menuitier's  shop,  whence 
issued  the  edicts  that  launched  armies  on  their 
career  of  glorj',  and  ordained  an  artificial  conduit 
to  carry  off  the  bloo<l  that  deluged  the  metro- 
pulis  of  the  most  martial  people  in  the  globe! 
Such  was  the  man  who  had  resigned  a  judicial 
appointment,  (the  early  object  of  his  ambition,) 
rather  than  violate  bis  phiJonthropical  principles 
by  subscribing  to  the  death  of  a  single  fellow- 
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creature  I — such  was  the  virgin  encmj  to  capital 
punishments,  and  such,  Butcher-Dictator  now, 
was  the  man  whose  pure  and  rigid  manner!5, 
whose  incorruptible  honesty,  whose  hatred  of 
the  excesses  that  tempt  to  love  and  wine, 
would — had  he  died  five  vears  earlier — have 
left  him  the  model  for  prudent  fathers  and 
careful  citizens  to  place  before  their  sons.  Such 
was  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  no  vice,  till 
circumstance,  that  hot-bed,  brought  forth  the 
two  which,  in  ordinary  times,  lie  ever  the 
deepest  and  most  latent  in  a  man's  heart — 
Cowardice  and  Envy.  To  one  of  these  sources 
is  to  be  traced  every  murder  that  master-fiend 
committed.  His  cowardice  was  of  a  peculiar 
and  strange  sort ;  for  it  was  accompanied  with 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  determined  u-ill — a 
will  that  Napoleon  reverenced,  a  will  of  iron, 
and  yet  nen-es  of  aspen.  Mentally,  he  was  a 
hero — physically,  a  dastard.  When  the  veriest 
shadow  of  danger  threatened  his  person,  the 
frame  cowered,  but  the  will  swept  the  danger  to 
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the  slaughter-house.  So  there  he  sat,  bd( 
upright — his  small,  lean  fingers  clenched  con- 
vulsively— his  sullen  eyes  straining  into  space, 
their  whites  yellowed  with  streaks  of  corrupt 
blood,  his  ears  literally  moving  to  and  fro  like 
the  ignobler  animal's,  to  catch  every  sound— « 
Dionysius  in  his  cave, — but  his  posture  deootooi 
and  collected,  and  every  formal  hair  in  its 
frizzled  place. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  in  a  muttered  lone,  "  I 
hear  them ;  my  good  Jacobins  are  at  their  poet 
on  the  stairs.  Pity  they  swear  so  1  I  have  a  Ian 
against  oaths — the  manners  of  the  poor  and  vir- 
tuous people  must  be  reformed.  When  all  is  safe, 
an  example  or  two  amongst  those  good  Jacobim 
would  make  effect.  Faithful  fellows,  how  (iiev 
love  me !  Hum! — what  an  oath  was  that ! — ther 
need  not  swear  so  loud — upon  the  very  staircaae, 
too !  It  detracts  from  my  reputation.  Ha !  BtepT 

The  soliloquist  glanced  at  the  opposite  mirror, 
and  took  up  a  volume ;  he  seemed  absorbed  in 
its  contents,  as  a  tall  fellow,  a  bludgeon  in  bis 
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hand,  a  girdle,  adorned  with  pistols,  round  his 
waist,  opened  the  door,  and  announced  two 
visitors.  The  one  was  a  young  maiT,  said  to 
resemble  Robespierre  in  person  ;  but  of  a  far 
more  decided  and  resolute  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. He  entered  first,  and  looking  over 
the  volume  in  Robespierre's  hand,  for  the 
latter  seemed  still  intent  on  his  lecture, 
exclaimed — 

"  What !  Rousseau's  Ilcloise  ?     A  love  tale  !" 
"  Dear  Payan,  it  is  not  the  love — it  is  the 
philosophy  that  charms  me.     What  noble  sen- 
timents ! — what    ardour    of    virtue  I       If  Jeau 
Jacques  had  but  lived  to  see  this  day  I" 

While  the  Dictator  thus  commented  on  his 
favourite  author,  whom,  in  his  orations,  he 
laboured  hanl  to  imitate,  the  second  visitor  was 
wheeled  into  the  room  in  a  chair.  This  man 
was  also  in  what,  to  most,  is  the  prime  of  life 
-T-viz.,  about  thirty-eighl ;  but  he  was  literally 
dead  in  the  lower  Umbs; — crippled,  paralytic, 
distorted,  be  was  yet,  as  the  time  soon  came 
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to  tell  him — a  Hercules  in  Crime  I  But  the 
sweetest  of  human  smiles  dwelt  iijion  his  lips,  a 
bciuty  almost  angelic  characterized  his  features;' 
an  inexpressible  aspect  of  kindness,  and  the 
resignation  of  suffering  but  cheerful  benignilv, 
stole  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  for  the  fin>1 
lime  beheld  him.  With  tlic  most  caressing, 
silver,  flute-like  voice.  Citizen  Couthon  saluted 
the  admirer  of  Jean  Jacques. 

"  Nay — do  not  say  that  it  is  not  the  luce  thai 
attracts  thee  ;  it  is  the  love  1  but  not  the  gross, 
sensual  attachment  of  man  for  woman.  No  I 
the  sublime  affection  for  the  whole  humam  race, 
and  indeed  for  all  that  lives  I" 

And  citizen  Couthon,  bending  down,  fondlcJ 
the  little  spaniel  that  he  invariably  carried  iu 
his  bosom,  even  to  the  Convention,  as  a  vent 


•  ■'  Figure  d'Ange,"  says  oue  of  liis  contemporaries,  in 
describing  Coutlion.  The  address,  drawn  up  raosi  probaWj 
by  Payan,  (Theriuidor  9,)  after  tlic  arrest  of  llobespierte.  lliu» 
mentions  bis  crippled  colleague — "  Couthon,  ce  citoyen  ♦o- 
tueux,  qui  n'a  que  U  cirur  el  la  (tie  de  vivitntt,  mais  qui  Ir) 
a  briilauts  dc  patriolismc." 
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for  the  exuberant  sensibilities  which  overflowed 

»his  affectionate  heart.* 
"  Yes,  for  all  that  lives,"  repeated  Robespierre, 
tenderly.  "  Good  Couthon — poor  Couthon  I 
Ah,  the  malice  of  men  1 — how  we  are  misrepre- 
sented !  To  be  calumniated  as  the  executioners 
of  our  colleagues !  Ah,  it  is  that  wJiich  pierces 
the  heart !     To  lie  an  object  of  terror  to  the 

*  Ttiii  tendemesj  for  lorue  pet  aii)in,i1  was  by  no  mean$ 
peculiiir  to  Couthon  ;  it  seems  rattier  a  common  rustikin 
with  the  gentle  butchtrs  ol  the  revolution.  .M.  (•eorue 
Duval  informs  us  ("  Souvenirs  de  la  Teireur,"  vol.  iti. 
p.  183)  that  Chuumetle  liaJ  an  aviary,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  liarmleis  leisure  ;  the  murderous  Fouroier  curried,  on  his 
shouldcts,  .1  pretty  liltln  squirrel,  atUchcd  by  a  silver  chaiti ; 
Fanls  bestowed  the  superfluity  uf  his  aliectiuns  upon  two 
gold  pheasants  ;  and  Mjnii,  who  would  not  abate  one  of 
(lie  three  liundred  thousand  heads  he  dt;rnaiided,  rtund 
dinti!  Apropos  of  the  spaniel  of  Couthon,  Ouval  gives  us 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  Sergeni,  nut  one  of  the  least  relent- 
less agents  of  the  massacre  of  Scptemher.  A  Ldy  came  to 
implore  ins  protection  for  one  of  her  nrlutions  confined  in  the 
Abbaye.     lie  scarcely  deigned  to  speak  to  her.     As  she  re- 

•tired  in  despair,  she  trod  by  accident  on  the  paw  of  hii 
Civourite  spaniel.  Serpent,  turnin;^  round,  enraged  and  fu- 
rioii*,  escLiimed — "  Madam,  liuve you  no  humaniti/.'" 
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enemies  of  our  country — tkat  is  noble  ;  bill  to 
be  an  object  of  terror  to  the  good,  the  patriotic, 
to  those  one  loves  and  reveres — that  is  the  mc«t 
terrible  of  human  tortures ;  at  least,  to  a  sus- 
ceptible and  honest  heart  !"* 

"  Uow  I  love  to  hear  him  !"  ejaciilatwl 
Couthon. 

"  Hem !"  s^d  Pajan,  with  some  impatience. 
"  But  now  to  business  T 

"  All,  to  business !"  said  Robespierre,  with « 
sinister  glance  from  his  bloodshot  eyes. 

"  The  time  has  come,"  said  Payan,  '"  when 
the  safety  of  the  Republic  demands  a  complete 
concentration  of  its  jjower.  These  brawlere  «' 
the  Comitc  du  Salut  Public  can  only  destroy; 
they  cannot  construct.  They  hated  you,  Maii- 
milien,  from  the  moment  you  attempted  to  re- 
place anarchy  by  institutions.     How  they  mock 

*  Not  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  annotaiioiu,  I  may  here 
observe  that  nearly  every  sentiment  ascribed  in  the  tent  to 
Robespierre,  is  to  be  found  expressed  in  his  Tarious  dH' 
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at  the  festival  which  proclaimed  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  Supreme  Being:  they  would 
have  no  ruler,  even  in  heaven!  Your  clear  and 
vigorous  intellect  saw  that,  having  wrecked  an 
old  world,  it  became  necessary  to  shape  a  new 
one.  The  first  step  towards  construction  must 
be  to  destroy  the  destroyers.  While  we  delibe- 
rate, your  enemies  act  Better  this  very  night 
to  attack  the  handful  of  gensdarmes  that  guard 
them,  than  to  confront  the  battalions  they  may 
raise  to-morrow." 

"■No,"  said  Robespierre,  who  recoiled  before 
the  determined  spirit  of  Payan  ;  "  I  have  a  better 
and  a  safer  plan.  This  is  the  6lh  of  Thcrmidor; 
on  the  10th — on  the  lOth,  the  Convention  go  in 
a  body  to  the  File  Decadaire.  A  mob  shall  form ; 
the  cationniert,  the  troops  of  Henriot,  the  young 
pupils  de  VEcole  de  Mart,  shall  mix  in  the  crowd. 
Easy,  then,  to  strike  the  conspiratoi's  whom 
we  shall  designate  to  our  agents.  On  the  same 
day,  too,  Fouquler  and  Dumas  shall  not  rest ; 
and   a  sufficient   number  of  "  the  tutpect"   to 
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tnainuin  salatary  awe,  aiid  keep  up  the  revulu- 
tiooaiy  excitcinenl,  shall  perisli  by  the  glaive  uf 
the  law.  The  10th  shall  be  the  great  dav  o( 
action. — Payan,  of  these  last  culprits,  have  you 
prepared  a  list  'f 

"It  is  here,"  returned  Payan,  laconically, 
prescntinf^  a  paper. 

Robespierre  glanced  over  it  rapidly.  "  Collut 
d'Ueibois ! — good !  Barrere  I — ay,  it  was  Bar- 
rere  who  said,  *  Let  as  strike ;— the  dead  alone 
never  return."  Vadier,  the  savage  jester!— 
good— good  I — Vadier  of"  the  Mountain,  lie 
has  called  me  '  Mahomrt .' '  Scelrraf  !  blns- 
phetner  T 

"  31ahonict  is  coming  to  the  Mountain,"  said 
Couthon,  with  his  silvery  accent,  as  he  caressed 
his  spaniel. 

"  But  how  is  this  ?  I  do  not  see  the  name 
of  Tallien  I  Tallien — I  hate  that  man  ;  th.it 
18,"  said  Kobcspicrre,  correcting  himjclf  vri'l 

•  "  Frappous  I  ii  n'y  a  que  lei  tnoru  qui  ne  reiiciil  p»." 
— Barrere, 
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the  h\-pocri8y  or  self-deceit  which  those  who 
formed  the  council  of  this  phrase-monger  ex- 
hibited habitually,  even  among  themselves — 
**  that  is,  Virtue  and  our  Country  hate  him ! 
There  is  no  man  in  the  whole  convention  who 
inspires  me  with  the  same  horror  as  Taiiien. 
Coutlion,  I  see  a  thousand  Dantons  where 
Tallien  sits  I" 

"  Tallien  has  the  only  head  that  belongs  to 
this  deformed  body,"  said  Payan,  whose  ferocity 
and  crime,  like  those  of  St.  Just,  were  not  un- 
accompanied by  talents  of  no  common  order. 
"Were  it  not  better  to  draw  away  the  head, 
to  win,  to  buy  him,  for  the  time,  and  dispose  of 
him  better  when  left  alone  ?  lie  may  hate  yuu, 
but  he  loves  money !" 

"  No,"  said  Robespierre,   writing   down  the 

ne  of  Jean-Lambert  Tallien,  with  a  slow 
land,  that  shajied  each  letter  with  stem  distincl- 
"  that  one  head  U  my  necessity  /" 

"  I  have   a  small  list  here,''  said  Couthon, 
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sweetly — ^"aMIfymaU  list.  You  arc  dealing 
with  the  Mountain ;  it  is  necessary  to  make  i 
few  eraippfa  in  tbe  Plain.  These  moderates 
are  as  atraws  which  follow  tbe  M-ind.  They 
bulled  against  us  Testeiday  tu  tbe  Convention. 
A  little  terror  will  correct  the  weathercocks. 
Poor  creatures !  I  owe  them  no  ill  will ;  I  could 
weep   for    them.      But,    before    ail,    la 

The  terrible  glance  of  Robespierre  devoured 
the  Ust  which  the  man  of  sensibility  submitted 
to  him.  "  Ah,  these  are  well  chosen ;  men  not 
of  mark  enot^b  to  be  regretted,  which  is 
best  policy  witb  the  relics  of  that  party  ;  so 
foreigners  too; — ^yes,  they  have  no  parents 
Pari&  These  wives  and  parents  are  beginning 
to  plead  against  us.  Their  complaints  der 
moralize  the  guillotine  I" 

"  Couthon  is  right,"  said  Payan ;  ''  my  1 
contains  those  whom  it  will  be  safer  to  despat 
en  VMSse  in  the  crowd  assembled  at   the  fet< 
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Hit  list  selects  those  whom  we  may  prudently 
consign  to  the  law.  Shall  it  not  be  signed  at 
once?" 

"  It  is  signed,"  said  Robespierre,  formally  re- 
placing his  pen  upon  the  inkstand.  "  Now  to 
more  important  matters.  These  deaths  will 
create  no  excitement;  but  Collot  d'llerbois, 
Bourdon  De  I'Oise,  Tallien" —  the  last  name 
Robespierre  gasped  as  he  pronounced — "  Oiey 
are  the  heads  of  parties.  Tliis  is  life  or  death 
to  OS  as  well  as  them." 

"  Their  heads  are  the  footstools  to  your  curule 
chair,"  said  Payan,  in  a  half  whisper.  "  There 
is  no  danger,  if  we  are  bold.  Judges,  juries,  all 
have  been  your  selection.  Yuu  seize  with  one 
hand  the  army,  with  the  other,  the  law.  Your 
voice  yet  commands  the  people " 

"  The  poor  and  virtuous  people,"  murmured 
Robespierre. 

"  And  even,"  continued  Payan,  "  if  our  design 
at  the  F^tc  fiiil  us,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the 
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resources  still  at  our  coramarid.  Reflect !  Hen- 
riot,  the  general  of  the  Parisian  army,  furnishes 
you  with  troops  to  arrest;  the  Jacobin  club 
with  a  ]>ublic  to  approve ;  inexorable  Dumas 
with  judges  who  never  acquit.  We  must  be 
bold  !" 

"  And  we  are  bold  T  exclaimed  Robespierre, 
with  sudden  passion,  and  striking  his  hand  on 
the  table  as  he  rose,  with  his  crest  erect,  as  a 
serpent  in  the  act  to  striise.  "In  seeing  the 
multitude  of  vices  that  the  revolutionary  torrent 
mingles  with  civic  virtues,  I  tremble  to  be 
sullied  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  the  impure 
neighbourhood  of  these  perverse  men,  who 
thrust  themselves  among  the  sincere  defenders 
of  humanity.  What  I — they  think  to  divide  the 
country  like  a  booty !  I  thank  them  for  their 
hatred  to  all  tliat  is  virtuous  and  worthy  1 
These  men" — and  he  grasped  the  list  of  Payan 
in  his  hand — "  these ! — not  we — have  thrown  tlic 
line  of  demarcation  between  themselves  and  the 
lovers  of  France  I" 
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"  True,  we  must  rcigia  alone  T  muttered  Payan; 
"  in  other  words,  the  state  needs  unity  of  will ;" 
working,  with  his  strong  i)ractical  mind,  the 
corollary  from  the  logic  of  his  wonl-compelling 
colleague  ! 

"  I  will  go  to  the  Convention,"  continued 
Ilolxispierre.  "  I  have  absented  myself  loo 
long — lest  I  might  seem  to  overawe  the  republic 
that  I  have  created.  Away  with  such  scruples ! 
I  will  prepare  the  people  I  I  will  bhist  the  traitors 
with  a  look  T' 
k  He  spoke  with  the  terrible  firmness  of  the 
orator  that  had  never  failed — of  the  moral  will 
that  marched  like  a  warrior  on  the  cannon.  At 
that  instant  he  was  interrupted ;  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him ;  he  opened  it ;  his  face  fell — he 
shook  from  limb  to  limb;  it  was  one  of  the 
anonymous  warnings  by  which  the  hate  and 
revenge  of  those  yet  left  alive  to  tlu-catcn  tor- 
tured the  death-giver. 

"  Thou  art  smeared,"  ran  the  lines,  '•  with 
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the  best  blood  of  France.  Read  thy  sentence  I 
I  await  the  hour  when  the  people  shall  kncU 
thee  to  the  doomsinan.  If  my  hope  deceive  me, 
if  deferred  too  long — hearken — read*  This 
hand,  which  thine  eyes  shall  search  in  vain  u< 
discover,  shall  pierce  thy  heart.  I  sec  thee 
every  day — I  am  with  thee  every  day.  At  each 
hour  ray  arm  rises  against  diy  breast.  Wretch  I 
live  yet  awhile,  though  but  for  few  and  miser- 
able days  —  live  to  think  of  me  —  sleep  to 
dream  of  me !  Thy  terror,  and  thy  thought  of 
me,  are  the  heralds  of  thy  doom.  Adieu  !  this 
day  itself,  I  go  forth  to  riot  on  thy  fears  r* 

"Your  lists  are  not  full  enough!"  said  the 
tyrant,  with  a  hollow  voice,  as  the  paper  dropped 
from  bis  trembling  hand.  "  Give  them  me 
— give  them  me  !  Think  again — think  again ! 
Barrere  is  right — right !  *  Frappons !  il  nV  a 
que  les  morts  qui  ne  revicnt  pas  I' " 

•  See  Papiers  iiiedils,  irouv^s  chei  Robespierre,  !cc  — 
rol.  ii.  p.  153.     (No.  Ix.) 
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CHAPTER  11. 


La  haine  dans  ce?  lieux  n'a  qu'uti  glaive  amssin. 
Elle  marclie  dan«  I'ombre. 

Lauarpc,  Jtanne  de  Naplei,  Act.  iv.  sc.  1. 


While  such  the  designs  and  fears  of  Max- 
irailien  Roljcspierre,  common  danger  —  com- 
mon hatred,  whatever  was  yet  left  of  mercyor 
of  virtue,  in  the  agents  of  the  Revolution,  served 
to  unite  strange  opposites  in  liostilitj  to  the 
nniversal  death-dealer.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
actual  conspiracy  at  work  against  him  among 
men  little  less  bespattered  than  himself  with  inno- 
cent blood.  But  that  conq)iracy  would  have  been 
idle  of  itself,  despite  the  abilities  of  Tallicn  and 
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Barras,  (the  only  men  whom  it  comprised 
worthy,  by  foresight  and  enerf^y,  the  nam«»  of 
"  leaders.")  The  sure  and  destroying  flcment? 
that  gathered  ronnd  the  tyrant,  were  Time 
and  Nature ;  the  one,  which  he  no  loDger 
suited ;  the  other,  which  he  bad  outraged  aod 
stirred  up  in  the  human  b^eas^  The  moM 
atrocious  party  of  the  Revolution,  the  follower? 
of  Hubert,  gone  to  his  last  account,  the  butchcr- 
uthcists,  who,  in  desecrating  heaven  and  earth, 
still  arrogated  inviolable  sanctity  to  themsclres, 
were  equally  enraged  at  the  execution  of  tbdr 
filthy  chief,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  populace,  brutal  as  it  had  beeo, 
started  as  from  a  dream  of  blood,  when  thmr 
huge  idol,  Danton,  no  longer  filled  the  stage  of 
terror,  rendering  crime  popular  by  that  cooibi- 
nation  of  careless  frankness  and  eloquent  energy 
which  endears  their  heroca  to  the  herd.  The 
(/laive  of  the  guillotine  had  turned  against  thrm- 
ti-lvesf    They  had  yelled  and  shouted,  and  aang 
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and  (lanced,  when  the  venerable  age,  or   the 
gallant  youth,  of  aristocracy   or  letters,  passed 
by   their  streets  in    the   dismal   tumbrils;  but 
they  shut  up  their  shops,   and   murmured   to 
each  other,  when  their  own  order  was  invaded, 
and  tailors  and  cobblers,  and  journeymen  and 
labourers,  were  huddled  off  to  the  embraces  ol' 
the  "Holy  Mother  Guillotine,"  with  as  little 
ceremony   as  if  they  bad  been   the   Montmo- 
rencies  or  the  La  Trcmouilles,  the  Malcsherbcs 
or  the  Lavoisiers.    "  At  this  time,"  said  Couthon, 
justly,   "  Les  ombres   de   Danton,   (VHibert,   dv 
Cluiumetti',  se  prominent  parmi  nouftT' 
L    Among  those  who  had  shared  the  doctrines, 
and  who  now  dreaded  the  fate,  of  the  atheist 
Heljert,  was  the  painter,  Jean  NicoL    Mortified 
and  enraged  to  find  that,  by  the  death  of  his 
patron,  his  career  was  closed ;  and  that,  in  the 
zenith  of  the  Revolution  for  which  he  had  la- 
boured,  he  was  lurking  in  caves  and  cellars, 
more  poor,  more  obscure,  more  despicable  than 
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he  hud  been  at  the  commencement, — not  daring 
to  exercise  even  hia  art,  and  fearful  every  hour 
that  his  name  would  swell  the  lists  of  the  cun- 
dcraned ;  he  was  naturally  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Robespierre  and  his  govemnieDL 
He  held  secret  meetings  with  Col  lot  d'lleriwis, 
who  was  animated  by  the  same  s})irit :  and  with 
the  creeping  and  furtive  craft  that  ciiaractemed 
liis  abilities,  he  contrived,  undetected,  to  d»' 
seminate  tracts  and  invectives  against  the  Dic- 
tator, and  to  prepare,  amidst  "the  poor  and 
virtuous  people,"  the  train  for  the  grand  c 
sion.  But  still  so  firm  to  the  eyes,  oven  of 
fbnuder  politicians  tlian  Jean  Nicot,  appeared 
the  sullen  power  of  the  incorruptible  Masir 
niilien;  so  timorous  was  the  movement  againft 
him,  that  Nicot,  in  common  with  many  otben* 
placed  his  hopes  rather  in  the  dagger  of  ibe 
assassin,  than  the  revolt  of  the  multitude.  But 
Nicot,  though  not  actually  a  coward,  shrunk 
himself  from  braving  the  fate  of  the  martyT;  lit 
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had  sense  enough  to  see  that  though  all  parties 
might  rejoice  in  the  assassination,  all  parties 
would  probably  concur  in  beheading  the  assas- 
sin, lie  hatl  not  the  virtue  to  become  a  Brutus. 
His  object  was  to  inspire  a  proxj-Brutus ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  that  inflammable  population, 
tliis  was  no  improbable  hope. 

^F  Amongst  thwe  loudest  and  sternest  against 
the  reign  of  blood — amongst  those  most  dis- 
enchanted of  the    Revolution — amongst   those 

■iinost  appalled  by  its  excesses,  was,  as  migtil  be 
expected,  the  Englishman,  Clarence  Glyudon. 

*The  wit  and  accomplishments,  the  uncertain 
virtues  that  had  lighted  with  fitful  gleams  the 
mind   of  Camille  Desmoulins,  had   fascinated 
Cilyndon,  more  than  the  qualities  of  any  other 
■gent  in  the  Revolution.      And  when  (for  Ca- 
^,  mille  Desmoulins  had  a  heart,  which  seemed 
^Fdead  or  dormant  in  most  of  his  contemporaries) 
that  vivid  child  of  genius  and  of  error,  shocked 
the  massacre  of  the  GIrondins,  and  repentant 
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of  liis  own  efforts  againsl  them,  began  to 
rouse  the  serpent  malice  of  Robcspieire  by 
new  doctrines  of  mercy  and  toleration,  G1]|-d- 
don  espoused  his  views  with  his  whole  slrcngtii 
and  soul.  Camille  Desmoulins  perished,  and 
Gljndon,  hopeless  at  once  of  his  own  life  aixd 
the  cause  of  humanity,  from  that  time,  soogbt 
only  the  occasion  of  flight  from  the  devouring 
Golgotha.  lie  had  two  lives  to  heed  besida 
his  own ;  for  them  he  trcmbleii,  and  for  ihca 
he  schemed  and  plotted  the  means  of  escape. 
Though  Glyndon  hated  the  principles,  the  party,* 
and  the  vices  of  Nicot,  he  yet  extended  to  th* 
painter's  penury  the  means  of  subsistence ;  ami 
Jean  Nicot  in  return,  designed  to  exalt  Glyn- 

*  None  were  more  opposed  to  ihe  Il^tx-nist*  than  Ca- 
mille Desmoulins  and  his  friends,  ft  is  curious  and  amuwig 
10  see  these  leaders  of  the  mob,  calling  the  mob  "  thepeopit,* 
one  day.  and  the  "  canaille"  the  next,  according  as  tt  sails 
lliem.  "  I  know,"  says  Camille,  "  that  they,  the  He 
have  all  the  canaille  with  them."  (lis  onl  toate  U< 
pour  eux.) 
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don  to  that  very  immortality  of  a  Brutus,  from 

which  he  modestly  recoiled  himself.    He  founded 

■bis   designs  on  the   physical  courage,   on   the 

wild  and  unsettled  fancies  of  the  English  artist; 

Tid   on   the    vehement    hate,    and    indignant 
oathing,  with  vvhicij  he  ojtenly  regarded  the 
^^govemment  of  Maximilien. 
^1    At  the  same  hour,  on  the  same  day  in  July, 
Hbi  which  Robespierre  conferred,  (as  we   have 

kseen,)  with  his  allies,  two  persons  were  seated 
fan  a  small  room,  in  one  of  the  streets  leading 
|mt  of  the  Rue  St  Honore :  the  one,  a  man. 
app»eared  listening  impatiently,  and  with  a 
sullen  brow,  to  his  companion,  a  woman  of 
singular  beauty,  but  with  a  bold  and  reckless 
expression,  and  her  face  as  she  spoke  was 
animated  by  the  passions  of  a  half  savage  and 

I  vehement  nature. 
I    '*  Englishman,"  said  the  woman,  "  beware ! — 
^u    know    that,  whether  iu  flight  or  at   the 
VOL.  UU  O 
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place  of  death,  I  would  brave  all  to  be  by  y 
side — ^you  know  that !     Speak 

"  Well,  Fillidc ;  did  I  ever  doubt  jour 
fidelity?"  4 

"Uoubl  it  you  cannot — betray  it  you  coay. 
You  tell  me  that  in  flight  you  must  hare  a 
companion  besides  myself,  and  that  companion 
is  a  female.     It  shall  not  be !" 

«  Shall  not  I" 

"  It  shall  not  I"  repeated  Fillide,  firmly, 
folding  her  arms  across  her  breast ;  before  G 
don  could  reply,  a  slight  knock  at  the  door 
heard,  and  Nicot  opened  the  latch  and  entered 

Fillide  sunk  into  her  chair,  and,  leaning  ber 
face  on  her  hands,  appeared  unheeding  of  the 
intruder,  and  the  conversation  that  ensued. 

"I  cannot  bid  thee  good  day,  Glyndoi 
said  Nicot,  as  in  his  soTU-culotte  &shion 
strode  towards  the  artist,  his  ragged  hat  on  lib 
head,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  the  beanl  uf 
a  week's  growth  upon  his  chin — *'  I  cannot  bid 
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thee  good  day,  iot  frhile  the  tyrant  lives,  evil  is 
ereiy  son  that  sheds  its  beams  on  France." 

"  It  is  troe ;  what  then  ?  We  have  sowed  the 
wind,  we  must  reap  the  whirlvrind" 

*•  And  yet,"  said  Nicot,  apparently  not  hear- 
ing the  reply,  and  as  if  musingly  to  himself, 
**  it  is  strange  to  think  that  the  butcher  is  as 
mortal  as  the  butchered — that  his  life  hangs  on 
as  itight  a  thread — that  between  the  cuticle  and 
tJie  heart  there  is  as  ^ort  a  passage — that,  in 
short,  one  blow  can  finee  France,  and  redeem 
mankind !" 

Glyndon  surveyed  the  speaker  with  a  care- 
leas  and  haughty  scorn,  and  made  no  answer. 
■  **  And,"  proceeded  Nicot,  "I  have  sometimes 
looked  around  for  the  man  bom  for  this  des- 
tiny, and  whenever  I  have  done  so,  my  steps 
have  led  me  hither  T 

"  Siould  they  not  rather  have  led  thee  to  the 
aide  of  Maximilien  Robespierre  f"  said  Glyndon, 
with  s  meer. 
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at  once  he  saw    that  he   had  misjudged    the 


"  No,"  said  Filhdc,  lifting  her  face  from  her 
hands— "no!  your  friend  has  a  wiser  scheme  in 
preparation :  he  would  leave  you  wolves  to 
mangle  each  other.     lie  is  right ;  but — 

"  Flight !"  exclaimed  Nicot ;  "  is  it  possible  ? 
Flight !  how  ? — when  ? — by  what  means?  All 
France  begirt  with  spies  and  guards !  Flight ! 
would  to  Heaven  it  were  in  our  power!" 

"  Dost  thou,  too,  desire  to  escape  the  blessed 
Revolution  ?" 

"  Desire !  Oh  !"  cried  Nicot,  suddenly,  and, 
falling  down,  he  clasped  Glyndon's  knees — 
"Oh !  save  me  with  thyself!  My  life  is  a  torture ; 
every  moment  the  guillotine  frowns  before  me. 
I  know  that  my  hours  are  numbered  ;  I  know 
that  the  tyrant  waits  but  his  time  to  write  my 
name  in  his  inexorable  list ;  I  know  that  Rene 
Dumas,  the  Judge  who  never  pardons,  has, 
from  the  first,  resolved  upon  my  death.     Oh  I 
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the  next  room,  first  briefly  and  rapidly  detailed 
to  hini  the  plan  proposed,  and  the  disguises  to 
be  assumed  conformably  to  the  passports,  and 
then  added — "  In  return  for  the  service  I  reader 
thee,  grant  me  one  favour,  which  I  think  is  in 
thy  power.     Thou  rememberest  Viola  Pisani  ?" 

"  Ah — remember  !  yes ! — and  the  lover  with 
whom  she  fled." 

"  And  from  whom  she  is  a  fugitive  now." 

"  Indeed — what ! — I  understand.  Sacre  bleu  ! 
but  you  are  a  lucky  fellow,  cher  confrere," 

"  Silence,  man  I  with  thy  eternal  prate  of 
brotherhood  and  virtue,  thou  seemest  never  to 
beUcvc  in  one  kindly  action,  or  one  virtuous 
thought  1" 

Nicot  bit  his  Up,  and  replied,  sullenly, "  Expe- 
rience is  a  great  undeceiver.  Humph  !  What  scr- 
vice  can  I  do  thee,  with  regard  to  the  Italian  ?" 

"  I  have  been  accessory  to  her  arrival  in  this 
city  of  snares  and  pitfalls.  I  cannot  leave  her 
alone  amidst  dangers  from  which  neither  inno- 
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cence  nor  obscurity  ore  safeguards.  In  jour 
blessed  Republic,  a  good  and  unsuspected 
citizen,  who  casts  a  desire  on  anj  woman,  maid 
or  wife,  has  but  to  say,  *  Be  mine,  or  I  de- 
nounce you  I' — In  a  word,  Viola  must  share  our 
flight" 

"  What  so  easy  ?  I  see  your  passports  pro- 
vide for  her." 

"What  so  easy!  What  so  difficult?  This 
Fillidc — would  that  I  had  never  seen  herl— 
would  I  had  never  enslaved  my  sold  to  my 
senses  1  The  love  of  an  uneducated,  violent, 
unprincipled  woman,  opens  with  a  heaven,  to 
merge  in  a  hell  I  She  is  jealous  as  all  the 
Furies,  she  will  not  hear  of  a  female  com- 
panion ; — and  when  once  she  sees  the  beauty  "f 
Viola ! — I  tremble  to  think  of  it.  She  is  capable 
of  any  excess  in  the  storm  of  her  passions." 

"  Aha,  I  know  what  such  women  are !  My 
wife,  Beatrice  Sacchini,  whom  I  took  fiwm 
Naples,    when   I  failed   with   this  very  Viola, 
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divorced  me  when  my  money  failed,  and,  as  the 
mistress  of  a  Judge,  passes  me  in  her  car- 
riage while  I  crawl  through  the  streets.  Plague 
on  her  I — but  patience,  patience !  such  is  the  lot 
of  virtue.  Would  I  were  Robespierre  for  a  day  !" 

*•  Cease  these  tirades !"  exclaimed  Glyndon, 
impatiently;  "and  to  the  point.  What  would 
you  advise?" 

"  Leave  your  Fillide  behind." 

"  Leave  her  to  her  own  ignorance — leave  her 
unprotected  even  by  the  mind — leave  her  in 
the  saturnalia  of  Rape  and  Murder  ?  No !  I 
have  sinned  against  her  once.  But  come  what 
may,  I  will  not  so  basely  desert  one  who,  with 
all  her  errors,  trusted  her  fate  to  my  love." 

"  You  deserted  her  at  Marseilles." 

"  True ;  but  I  left  her  in  safety,  and  I  did 
not  then  believe  her  love  to  be  so  deep  and 
fiiithful.  I  left  her  gold,  and  I  imagined  she 
would  be  easily  consoled ;  but,  since  then,  we 
have  known  danger  together!  And  now  to  leave 
G  ^ 
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*'Tt  would  seem  so.     She  is  hia  wife,  tlie 
I  mother  of  his  infant,  who  is  with  her." 

"Wife! — mother!   He  loves  her  I  Aha!  And 

•why " 

^      "  No  questions  uow.     I  will  go  and  prepare 
W  Viola  for  the  flight ;  you,  meanwhile,  return  to 

Fillide." 
f      "  But  the  address  of  the  Neajwlitan  ?     It  is 
necessary  I  should  know,  lest  Fillidc  inquire." 

I"  Rue  M T ,  No.  27.  Adieu.^ 
Glyndon  seized  his  hat,  and  hastened  from 
the  house. 
Nicot,  left  alone,  seemed  for  a  few  moments 
buried  in  thought  "Oho!"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  can  I  not  turn  ail  this  to  my  account  ? 
Can  I  not  avenge  myself  on  thee,  Zanoni,  as 
I  have  so  often  sworn — through  thy  wife  and 
child  ?  Can  I  not  possess  myself  of  thy  gold, 
tliy  passports,  and  thy  Fillide,  hot  Englishman, 
Bwbo  wouldst  humble  me  with  thy  loathed 
benefits,  and  who  hast  chucked  me  thine  alms 
to  a  beggar?     And  Fillide,  I  love  her;  and 
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thy  gold,  I  love  that  more!  Puppets,  I  move 
your  strings  I" 

He  passed  slowly  into  the  chamber  where 
Fillide  yet  sat,  with  gloomy  thought  on  bet 
brow  and  tears  standing  in  her  dark  eyes.  i*iui 
looked  up  eagerly  as  the  door  opened,  and 
turned  from  the  rugged  face  of  Nicot  with  an 
impatient  movement  of  disappointment.  fl 

"  Glyndon,"  said  the  painter,  drawing  a  cbiiir 
to  Fillide's,  "  has  left  me  to  enliven  your  soli- 
tude, fair  Italian.  lie  is  not  jealous  of  the 
ugly  Nicot; — ha!  ha! — yet  Nicot  loved  thee 
well  once,  when  his  fortunes  were  more  fiur. 
But  enough  of  such  past  follies." 

"  Your  friend,  then,  has  left  the  boose. 
Whither  ?  Ah  1  you  look  away — you  falter^ 
you  cannot  meet  my  eyes  1  Speak  !  I  implorr. 
I  command  thee,  speak  !" 

" Enfant /  and  what  dost  thou  fear?' 

"Fear! — yes,  alas,  I  fear!"  said  the  Italian; 
and  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  shrink  tnlo 
itself  as  she  fell  once  more  back  into  her  srat. 
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Then,  after  a  pause,  she  tossed  the  long  hair 
from  her  eyes,  and,  starting  up  abruptly,  paced 
the  room  with  disordered  strides.  At  length 
she  stopped  opposite  to  Nicot,  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  drew  him  towards  an  escritoire,  which 
she  unlocked,  and  opening  a  well,  pointed  to 
the  gold  that  lay  within,  and  said — "  Thou  art 
poor —  thou  lovest  money ;  take  what  thou  wilt, 
but  undeceive  me  !  Who  is  this  woman  whom 
thy  friend  visits  ? — and  docs  he  love  her  T 

Nicot's  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  hands  opened 
and  clenched,  and  clenched  and  opened,  as  be 
gazed  upon  the  coins.  But  reluctantly  resist- 
ing the  impulse,  he  said,  with  an  affected  bit- 
terness— "  Thinkest  thou  to  bribe  me  ? — if  so,  it 
cannot  be  with  gold.  But  what  if  he  docs  love 
•  rival? — what  if  he  betrays  thee? — what  i^ 
wearied  by  thy  jealousies,  he  designs  in  hia 
flight  to  leave  thee  behind  ? — would  such  know- 
ledge make  thee  happier  ?" 

"  Yes  I"  exclaimed  the  Italian,  fiercely ;  "  yes. 
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had  taught  him,  he  resolved  to  trust  the  rest  to 
the  passions  of  the  Italian,  when  raised  to 
the  height  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  lead 
them. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said ;  "  my  love  made  nie 
too  presumptuous ;  and  yet  it  is  only  that 
love, — my  sympathy  for  thee,  beautiful  and 
betrayed,  that  can  induce  me  to  wrong,  witli 
my  revelations,  one  whom  I  have  regarded  as  a 
brother.  I  can  depend  upon  thine  oath  to 
conceal  all  from  Glyndon  ?" 

"  On  ray  oath,  and  my  wrongs,  and  my 
mountain  blood  I" 

"  Enough  I  get  thy  hat  and  mantle,  and 
follow  me !" 

As  FilUde  left  the  room,  Nicot's  eyes  again 
rested  on  the  gold ;  it  was  much — much  more 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope  for ;  and  as  he 
peered  into  the  well,  and  opened  the  drawers, 
he  perceived  a  packet  of  letters  ui  the  well- 
known  hand  of  Camillc  Desmoulins.    He  seized 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Liebe  sonnt  das  Reich  der  Nacht 

DER   TRIUMPH    DSB    LUUE- 
LETTER    FROM    ZANOM    TO   MEJNOVR. 

Paris. 
Dost  thou  remember  in  the  old  time,  when  the 

Beautiful  yet  dwelt  in  Greece,  how  we  two,  in 

the  vast  Athenian  Theatre,  witnessed  the  birth 

of   Divine    Words    as   undying  as  ourselves? 

Doet  thou  remember  the  thrill  of  terror  that 

ran  through  that  mighty  audience,  when  the 

wild  Cassandra  burst  from  her  awful  silence  to 

shriek  to  her  relentless  god  ?     How  ghastly,  at 

the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Atreus,  about  to 

become  her  tomb— rang  out  her  exclamations 
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silken  braveries.  Young  Louis,  the  monarch 
and  the  lover,  was  victor  of  the  Tournament 
at  the  Carousel  ;  and  all  France  felt  herself 
splendid  in  the  splendour  of  her  gorgeous  chief  1 
Now  there  is  neither  throne  nor  altar;  and 
what  is  in  their  stead  ?  I  see  it  yonder — the 
GUILLOTINE !  It  is  disnial  to  stand  amidst  the 
ruins  of  mouldering  cities,  to  startle  the  serpent 
and  the  lizard  amidst  the  wrecks  of  Persepolis 
and  Thehes ;  hut  more  dismal  still  lu  stand  ns 
I — the  stranger  from  empires  that  have  ceased 
to  be — stand  now  amidst  the  yet  ghastlier  ruins 
of  Law  and  Order,  the  shattering  of  mankind 
themselves !  Yet  here,  even  here,  Love,  the 
Beautifier,  that  hath  led  my  steps,  can  walk  with 
unshrinking  hope  through  the  wilderness  of 
Death !  Strange  is  the  passion  that  makes  a 
world  in  itself,  that  individualizes  the  One 
amidst  the  Multitude  ;  that,  through  all  the 
changes  of  my  solemn  life,  yet  survives,  though 
ambition,  and  hate,  and  anger  are  dead ;  the 
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one  solitary  aiigel,  hovering  over  an  universe 
tombs  on  its  two  tremulous  and  human  wings — 
Hope  and  Fearl 

How  is  it,  Mejnour,  that,  as  nij  diviner 
abandoned  me — as,  in  my  search  for  Viola,  I  was 
aided   but    by    the    ordinary   instincts   of  the 
merest   mortal — how  is  it   that   I  have   never  ^ 
desponded,  that  I  have  felt  in  every  difficultj  ™ 
the  prevailing  prescience  that  we  should  meet 
at  last?     So   cruelly  was  every  vestige  of  ber 
flight   concealed   fix)m    me  —  so  suddenly,  so  V 
secretly  had  she  fled,    that  all  the    spies,   oil 
the  authorities  of  Venice,    could  give    me  no  ^ 
clue.    All  Italy  I  searched  in  vain  I    Her  young 
home   at  Naples !  —  how   still,   in    its   humble 
chambers,  there  seemed  to  linger  the  fragrance 
of  her  presence  I     All  the  sublimest  secrets  of  fl 
our   lore    failed  me — failed  to  bring  her  soul 
visible  to  mine  ;  yet,  morning  and  night,  thou 
lone    and   childless    one,   morning   and    nigbt, 
detached  from  myself,  I  can  commune  with  my 
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child  I  There,  in  ihat  most  blessed,  topical,  and 
mysterious  of  all  relations,  Nature  herself  ap- 
pears to  supply  what  Science  would  refuse. 
Space  cannot  separate  the  Father's  watchful 
soul  from  the  cradle  of  his  first-born  !  I  know 
not  of  its  resting-place  and  home — my  visions 
picture  not  the  land — only  the  small  and  tender 
life  to  which  all  space  is  as  yet  the  heritage ! 

or  to  the  infant,  before  reason  dawns — before 
man's  bad  passions  can  dim  the  essence  that  it 

kes  firom  the  element  it  hath  left,  there  is  no 
peculiar  country,  no  native  city,  and  no  mortal 
language.  Its  soul  as  yet  is  the  denizen  of  all 
irs  and  of  every  world ;  and  in  space  its  soul 

leets  with  mine — the  Child  communes  with 
the  Father!  Cruel  and  forsaking  one — thou 
for  whom  I  left  the  wisdom  of  the  spheres — 
thou,  whose  fatal  dower  has  been  the  weakness 
and  terrors  of  humanity — couldst  thou  think 
that  young  soul  less  safe  on  earth  because  I 
would  lead  it  evermore  up  to  Heaven  !  Didst 
thou  think  that  I  could  have  wronged  mine 
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own  ?  Did8t  thou  not  know  that  in  its  screaest 
eyes  the  life  that  I  gave  it  spoke  to  warn,  to 
upbraid  the  mother  who  would  bind  it  to  the 
darkness  and  pangs  of  the  prison-house  of  clay  ? 
Didst  thou  not  feci  that  it  was  I  who,  permitted 
by  the  Heavens,  shielded  it  from  suffering  and 
disease  ?  And  in  its  wondrous  beauty,  I  blessed 
the  holy  medium  through  which,  at  last,  my 
spirit  might  confer  with  tbine  I 

And  how  have  I  tracked  them  hither?  I 
learned  that  thy  pupil  had  been  at  Venice.  I 
could  not  trace  the  young  and  gentle  Neophyte 
of  Parthenope  in  the  description  of  the  haggard 
and  savage  visitor  who  had  come  to  Viols 
before  she  fled ;  but  when  I  would  have  sum- 
moned his  IDEA  before  me,  it  refused  to  obey; 
and  I  knew  then  that  his  fate  had  become 
entwined  with  Viola's.  I  have  tracked  him, 
then,  to  this  Lazar  House ;  I  arrived  but 
day ;  I  have  not  yet  discovered  him. 
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I  have  just  returned  from  their  courts  of 
justice — dens  where  tigers  arraign  their  prey. 
I  find  not  whom  I  would  seek.  They  are 
saved  as  yet ;  but  I  recognise  in  the  crimes  of 
mortals  the  dark  wisdom  of  the  Everlasting. 
Mejnonr,  I  see  here,  for  the  first  time,  how  ma- 
jestic and  beauteous  a  thing  is  Death !  Of  what 
sublime  virtues  we  robbed  ourselves,  when,  in 
the  thirst  for  virtue,  we  attained  the  art  by  which 
Lwe  can  refuse  to  die  I — When,  in  some  happy 
clime,  where  to  breathe  is  to  enjoy,  the  char- 
nel-house swallows  up  the  young  and  fair — 
when,  in  the  noble  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Death 
comes  to  the  student,  and  shuts  out  the  en- 
chanted land,  which  was  opening  to  his  gaze, 
llow  natural  for  us  to  desire  to  live;  how 
natural  to  make  perpetual  life  the  first  object  of 
research  [  But  here,  from  my  tower  of  time, 
looking  over  the  darksome  past  and  into  the 
starry  future,  I  learn  how  great  hearts  feel 
what   sweetness   and  glory  there  is  to  die  for 
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tbe  things  they  love!  I  saw  a  father 
ticiDg  himself  for  his  son ;  he  was  su 
jected  to  charges  which  a  word  of  his  could 
dispel — he  was  mistaken  for  his  boy.  With 
what  joy  he  seized  the  error — confessed  the 
noble  crimes  of  valour  and  fidelity  which  the 
son  had  indeed  committed — and  went  to  the 
doom,  exulting  that  his  death  saved  the  life 
had  given,  not  in  vain  I  I  saw  women,  young 
delicate,  in  the  bloom  of  their  beauty;  thev 
had  vowed  themselves  to  the  cloister.  Hands 
smeared  with  the  bloo<.i  of  saints  opened  the  grate 
that  had  shut  them  from  the  world,  and  bade 
them  go  forth,  forget  their  vows,  forswear  tlH 
Divine  One  these  daemons  would  depose,  find 
lovers  and  helpmates,  and  be  free.  And 
of  these  young  hearts  had  loved,  and  ere 
though  in  struggles,  loved  yet.  Did  they 
swear  the  vow  ?  Did  they  abandon  the  faitKT 
Did  even  love  allure  them  ?  Mejnour,  with  one 
voice,    they   preferred  to  die!      And   whenc 
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comes  this  courage?  because  such  hearts  Hve 
in  tome  more  abstract,  and  holier  life  than  their 
own.  But  to  live  for  ever  upon  this  earth,  is  to 
Hve  in  nuthiny  diviner  than  ourselves.  Yes,  even 
amidst  this  gory  butcherdom,  God,  the  Ever- 
living,  vindicates  to  man  tlie  sanctity  of  His 
servant.  Death ! 


I 

B     Again  I  have  seen  thee  in  spirit ;  I  have  seen 
and  blessed  thee,  my  sweet  child  !     Dost  thou 

*iiot  know  me  also  in  thy  dreams  ?  Dost  thou 
not  feel  the  beating  of  my  heart  through  tlie 
veil  of  thy  rosy  slumbers?  Dost  thou  not  hear 
the  wings  of  the  brighter  beings  that  I  yet  can 
conjure  around  thee,  to  watch,  to  nourish,  and 
^m  to  save  ?  And  when  the  spell  fades  at  tliy 
™  waking,  when  thine  eyes  open  to  the  day,  will 
they  not  look  round  for  me,  and  ask  thy 
mother,  with  their  mute  eloquence,  "  why  she 
has  robbed  tlice  of  a  father?" 

VOU  III.  u 
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Woman,  dost  thou  not  rejjcnt  thee? 
from  imaginary  fcais,  hast  tliou  uot  come  to  tLe 
very  lair  of  terror,  where  Danger  sits  visible  and 
incarnate  ?  Ob,  if  we  could  but  meet,  wouldst 
thou  not  fall  upon  the  bosom  thou  hast  ^ 
wronged,  and  feel,  poor  wanderer  of  the  storms, 
as  if  thou  hadst  regained  the  shelter  ?  Mejnour, 
still  my  researches  fail  me.  I  mingle  with  all 
men,  even  their  judges  and  their  spies,  but  I 
cannot  yet  gain  the  clue.  1  know  that  sha^ 
here.  I  know  it  by  an  Instinct ;  the  breath  or 
my  child  seems  warmer  and  more  familiar. 

They  peer  at  me  with  venemous  looks, 
pass  tlirough   their  streets.     With  a  glance^ 
disarm    their    malice,    and  fascinate    the  bos^ 
lisks.     Everywhere  I  sec  the  track  and 
the  presence  of  the  Ghostly  One  that  dwells  i 
the  threshold,  and  whose  victims  are  the 
that  would  aspire,  and  can  only  fear.     I  sec  j 
dim  shapelessncss  going  before   the   men 
blood,  and  marshalling  their  way.     Robespierre 
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passed  me  with  his  furtive  step.  Those  eyes  of 
horror  were  gnawing  into  his  heart.  I  looked 
down  upon  their  Senate ;  the  grim  Phantom 
sat  cowering  on  its  floor.  It  hath  taken  up  its 
abode  in  the  city  of  Dread.  And  what  in  truth 
are  these  would-be  builders  of  a  new  world? 
Like  the  students  who  have  vainly  struggled 
after  our  supreme  science,  they  have  attempted 
what  is  beyond  their  power ;  they  have  passed 
from  this  solid  earth  of  usages  and  forms,  into 
the  land  of  shadow ;  and  its  loathsome  keeper 
has  seized  them  as  its  prey.  I  looked  into  the 
tyrant's  shuddering  soul,  as  it  trembled  past  rae. 
There,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  thousand  systems 
which  aimed  at  virtue,  sat  Crime,  and  shivered 
at  its  desolation.  Yet  this  man  is  the  only 
Thinker,  the  only  Aspirant,  amongst  them 
alL  He  still  looks  for  a  future  of  peace  and 
I  mercy,  to  begin — ay  I  at  what  date  I  When 
he  has  swept  away  every  foe.  Fool !  new  foes 
spring  from  every  drop  of  blood.     Led  by  the 
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eyes  of  the  Unutterable,  he  is  walking  to  his 
doom. 

O  Viola,  thy  iaoocence  protects  thee !  Thou 
^vhmu  the  sweet  humaDities  of  love  shut  out 
even  from  the  dreams  of  aerial  and  spiritual 
beauty,  making  thy  heart  an  universe  of  visions 
fairer  than  the  wanderer  over  the  rosy  Hesperus 
ctiD  survey — shall  not  the  same  pure  affection 
tncorapasa  thee  even  here,  with  a  charmed 
atmosphere ;  and  terror  itself  fall  h armlet  on 
ii  life  too  innocent  for  wisdom  ? 
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le  with  his  furtive  step.  Those  eyes  of 
hoiTor  were  gnawing  into  his  heart.  I  looked 
down  upon  their  Senate ;  the  grim  Phantom 
sat  cowering  on  its  floor.  It  hath  taken  up  its 
abode  in  the  city  of  Dread.  And  what  in  truth 
are  these  would-be  builders  of  a  new  world? 
Like  the  students  who  have  vainly  struggled 
after  our  supreme  science,  they  have  attempted 
what  is  beyond  their  power ;  they  have  passed 
from  this  solid  earth  of  usages  and  forms,  into 
the  land  of  shadow ;  and  its  loathsome  keeper 
has  seized  them  as  its  prey.  I  looked  into  the 
tyrant's  shuddering  soul,  as  it  trembled  past  me. 
There,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  thousand  systems 
which  aimed  at  virtue,  sat  Crime,  and  shivered 
at  its  desolation.  Yet  this  man  is  the  only 
Thinker,  the  only  Aspirant,  amongst  them 
alL  He  still  looks  for  a  future  of  peace  and 
mercy,  to  begin — ay  I  at  what  date  I  When 
he  has  swept  away  every  foe.  Fool  I  new  foes 
spring  from  every  drop  of  blood.  Led  by  the 
h2 
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eyes  oP  the  Unutterable,  he  is  walking  to  bis 
doom. 

O  Viola,  thy  innocence  protects  thee  I  Tiiou 
whom  the  Eweet  humanities  of  love  shut  out 
pven  from  the  dreams  of  aerial  and  gpi ritual 
hpautj,  makiiifT  thy  heart  an  universe  of  visions 
tidrcr  than  the  wanderer  over  the  rosy  Hesperus 
cno  survey — shall  not  the  same  pure  alfecdon 
encompass  thee  even  here,  with  a  dunned 
atmosphere ;  and  terror  itself  fall  harmless  oa 
a  life  too  innocent  for  wisdom  ?  ** 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ombm  piik  die  di  notte,  in  cui  di  luce 
Raggio  misto  non  i,  totto  il  cerconda. 

Nfe  fid  il  palagio  appar,  uh  pitk  le  sue 
Vestigia ;  tA  dir  puossi — egli  qui  foe. 

Geb.  Lib.,  canto  xvi — Ixix. 

Thb  dubs  are  noisy  with  damorous  frenzy; 
the  leaders  are  grim  with  sdiemes.  Black  Hen- 
riot  £ies  here  and  there,  muttering  to  his  armed 
troops — "  Bobespieire,  yotir  beloved,  is  in  dan- 
ger r  Robespierre  stalls  perturbed,  his  list  of 
victims  swelling  every  hour.  Tailien,  the  Macduff 
to  the  doomed  Macbeth,  is  whispering  courage  to 
his  pale  conspirators.  Along  the  streets  heavily 
roll  the  tumbrils.     The  shops  are  closed — the 
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eery,   concerning   which  the  traditions  of  all 
lands  arc  prodigal,  but  in  none  do  they  find 
such  credulity,  or  excite  such  dread,  as  in  the  fl 
South  of  Italy.     This  impression  was  confirmed 
by  the  mysterious  conversations  of  Giyndon,  and 
by  her  own  perception  of  the  fearful  change  that 
had  passed  over  one  who  represented  himself  as  h 
the  victim  of  the  enchanters.  She  did  not,  there-  ™ 
fore,  repent — but  her  very  volition  seemed  gone. 

On  their  arrival  at  Paris,  Viola  saw  her  com- 
panion— the  faithful  wife — no  more.  Ere  three 
weeks  were  passed,  husband  and  wife  bad 
ceased  to  hve.  ^M 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  drudgeries 
of  this  hard  earth  claimed  the  beautiful  Neapo- 
litan. In  that  profession,  giving  voice  and  shape 
to  poetry  And  song,  in  which  her  first  years 
were  passed,  there  is,  while  it  lasts,  an  excite- 
ment in  the  art  that  lifts  it  from  the  labour  of 
a  railing.  Hovering  between  two  lives,  the  Real 
and  Ideal,  dwells  the  life  of  music  and  the  stages 
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But  that  was  lost  evermore  to  the  idol  of  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  Naples.  Lifted  to  the  higher  realm  uf 
passionate  love,  it  seemed  as  if  the  fictitious  ge- 
nius which  represents  the  thoughts  of  others  was 
moiled  in  the  genius  that  grows  all  thought  itseltl 
It  had  been  the  worst  infidelity  to  the  Lost, 
to  have  descended  again  to  live  on  the  applause 
of  others.  And  so — for  she  would  not  accept 
alms  from  Glyndon — so,  by  the  commonest  arts, 
the  humblest  industry  which  the  sex  knows,  alone 
and  unseen,  she,  who  had  slept  on  the  breast  uf 
Zanoni,  found  a  shelter  for  their  child.  As 
when,  in  the  noble  verse  prefixed  to  this  chapter, 
Armida  herself  has  destroyed  her  enchanted 
palace, — not  a  vestige  of  that  bower,  raised  of 
old  by  Poetry  and  Love,  remained  to  say  "  it 
had  been  !" 

And  the  child  avenged  the  father :  it 
bloomed  —  it  thrived  —  it  waxed  strong  in 
the  light  of  life.  But  still  it  seemed  haunted 
and  preserved  by  some  other  being  then 
h3 
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her  own.  In  its  sleep  there  was  that  slum- 
ber, so  deep  and  rigid,  which  a  thunder- 
bolt could  not  have  disturbed;  and  in  such 
sleep  often  it  moved  its  arms,  as  to  em- 
brace the  air :  often  its  lips  stirred  with  mur- 
mured sounds  of  indistinct  affection — not  for 
A«r ;  and  all  the  while  upon  its  checks  a  hue 
of  such  celestial  bloom — upon  its  lips,  a  smile  of 
such  mysterious  joy !  Then  when  it  waked, 
its  eyes  did  not  turn  first  to  her — wistful,  ear- 
nest, wandering,  they  roved  around,  to  fix  on 
her  pale  face,  at  last,  in  mute  sorrow  and  re- 
proach. ^1 

Never  had  Viola  felt  before  how  mighty  was 
her  love  for  Zanoni;  how  thought,  feeling, 
heart,  soul,  life — all  lay  crushed  and  dormant  iflH 
the  icy  absence  to  which  she  had  doomed  herself. 
She  heard  not  the  roar  without,  she  felt  not  one 
amidst  those  stormy  millions, — worlds  of  ex- 
citement labouring  through  every  hour.  Only 
when  Glyndon,  haggard,  wan,  and  spectre-like, 
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^     glided  in,  day  after  day,  to  visit  her,  did  the 
fair  daughter  of  the  careless  South  know  how 

t  heavy  and  universal  was  the  Death- Air  that  girt 
her  round.  Sublime  in  her  passive  unconscious- 
ness— ^her  mechanic  life — she  sat,  and  feared 
not,  in  the  den  of  the  Beasts  of  Prey  1 
The  door  of  the  room  opened  abruptly,  and 
i  Glyndon  entered.     His  manner  was  more  agi- 

tated than  usual. 

"  Is  it  you,  Clarence  ?"  she  said,  in  her  soft, 
languid  tones.  "  You  are  before  the  hour  I 
expected  you." 

"Who  can  count  on  his  hours  at  Paris?" 
returned  Glyndon,  with  a  frightful  smile.  "  Is 
it  not  enough  that  I  am  here  ?  Your  apathy 
in  the  midst  of  these  sorrows,  appals  me.  You 
say  calmly,  •  Farewell  I' — calmly  you  bid  me 
•  Welcome  I' — as  if  in  every  comer  there  was 
not  a  spy,  and  as  if  every  day  there  was  not  a 
massacre !" 

"Pardon  me!     But  in  these  walls  lies   my 
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woricL     I  can  hardly  credit  all  the  tales  you  tell 
Ereiytlmig   here,   save   that,^  (aod  she 


me. 


pointed  lo  the  infant,)  "seems  already  so  life- 
leas,  that  in  the  tomb  itself  one  could  scarcely 
leaa  heed  the  crimes  that  are  done  without." 

Glyndon  paused  for  a  fi-w  moments^  and  gazei 
with  strange  and  mingled  feelings  upon  tliat 
fact  uid  fonn,  still  so  young,  and  yet  so  in 
TCsted  with  that  saddest  of  all  repose, — when 
the  heart  feels  old. 

**  Oh,  Viola  r  said  he,  at  last,  and  in  a  voi 
of  aiypwaptd  passion ;  "  was  it  thus  I  ever 
tboogfat  to  see  you— ever  thought  to  feel  for 
ytw,  when  we  two  first  met  in  the  gay  haunts 
of  N^iles  7  Ah !  why  then  did  you  refuse  my 
lore? — or  why  was  mine  not  worthy  of  you 
Nay,  shrink  not ! — let  me  touch  your  hand, 
paawirwi  so  sweet  as  that  youthfid  love  can  ret 
to  me  again.  I  feel  for  you  but  as  a  brother  for 
some  younger  and  lonclysister.  With  you,  in  your 
praMUce,  sad  though  it  be,  I  seem  to  breath 
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back  the  purer  air  of  my  early  life.  Here  alone, 
unless  in  scenes  of  turbulence  and  tempest,  the 
Phantom  ceases  to  pursue  me.  I  forget  even 
the  Death  that  stalks  behind,  and  haunts  me  as 
my  shadow.  But  better  days  may  be  in  store 
for  us  yet.  Viola,  I  at  last  begin  dimly  to 
perceive  how  to  baffle  and  subdue  the  Phantom 
that  has  cursed  my  life — it  is  to  brave,  and  defy 
it.  In  sin  and  in  riot,  as  I  have  told  thee,  it 
haunts  me  not  But  I  comprehend  now  what 
Mcjnour  said  in  his  dark  apothegms,  'that  I 
should  dread  the  spectre  meet  when  unseen.* 
In  virtuous  and  calm  resolution  it  appears — ay, 
1  behold  it  now — there— there,  with  its  hvid 
eyes !"  (and  die  drops  fell  from  his  brow.)  "  But 
it  shall  no  longer  daunt  me  from  that  resolution. 
I  face  it,  and  it  gradually  darkens  back  into  the 
shade."  He  paused, — and  his  eyes  dwelt  with 
a  terrible  cxultaliun  upon  the  sunlit  space; 
then,  with  a  heavy  and  deep-drawn  breath,  he 
resumed  — "  Viola,  I  have  found  the   means 
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of  escape.     We  will  leave  this  city.     In  son 
other  land  we  will  endeavoor  to  comfort 
other,  and  foiTget  the  past." 

"  No,"  said  Viola,  calmly ;  ♦'  I  have  no  further 
wish  to  stir,  till  I  am  borne  hence  to  the  la 
resting-place^  I  dreamed  of  him  last  nighi 
Clarence! — dreamed  of  him  for  the  first  time' 
since  we  parted :  and,  do  not  mock  me,  ine- 
thought  that  he  foigavc  the  deserter,  and  called 
me  '  Wife.'  That  dream  hallows  the  room. 
Perhaps  it  will  visit  me  again  before  I  die."       ^1 

"  Talk  not  of  him — of  the  demi-fiend  T'  cried 
Glyndon,    fiercely,    and     stamping    his    fbooH 
"  Thank  the  Heavens  for  any  fiate  that  hath 
rescued  thee  from  him." 

«  Htishr  said  Viola,  gravely.     And  as  sh 
was  about  to  proceed,  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
child.     It  was  standing  in  the  very  centre  a£M 
that  slanting  column  of   light  which   the  sim 
poured  into  the  chamber;  and  the  rays  seemed 
tosiUTOund  it  as  a  halo,  and  settled,  crown-"" 
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on  the  gold  of  ite  shining  hair.  In  its  small 
shape,  so  exquisitely  modelled — in  its  large, 
steady,  tranquil  eyes,  there  was  something  that 
awed,  while  it  charmed  the  mother's  pride.  It 
gazed  on  Glyndon  as  he  spoke,  with  a  look  which 
almost  might  have  seemed  disdain,  and  which 
Viola,  at  least,  interpreted  as  a  defence  of  the 
Absent,  stronger  than  her  own  lips  could  frame. 

Glyndon  broke  the  pause. 

"  Thou  wouldst  stay, — for  what  ?  To  betray  a 
mother's  duty  !  If  any  evil  happen  to  thee 
here,  what  becomes  of  thine  infant  ? — Shall  it  be 
brought  up  an  orphan,  in  a  country  that  has 
desecrated  thy  religion,  and  where  human 
charity  exists  no  more  !  Ah,  weep,  and  clasp 
it  to  thy  bosom  I  But  tears  do  not  protect  and 
save." 

"  Thou  hast  conquered,  my  friend — I  will  fly 
with  thee." 

"  To-morrow  night,  then,  be  prepared.  I 
will  bring  thee  the  necessary  disguises." 
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Jiad  Ghadon  ihea  proceeded  to  sketch  ra- 
liftr  t^  oiAne  of  the  path  tbev  weie  to  t^e, 
tmd  ihe  sjixy  tfaer  were  to  teU.  Vk>U  listened, 
^m  jmtwIt  CQfrfiepdedt  he  pircssed  her 
bisti  to  ha$  heart,  md  de^wited. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Tan  scco  puranco 

Sdegno  ed  Amor,  quasi  due  \'eUri  al  fianco. 

Gmu  Lib.  cam.  xx.  cx*ii. 


Glyndon  did  not  perceive,  as  he  hurried  from 
the  house,  two  forms  crouching  by  the  angle  of 
the  wall.  lie  saw  still  the  spectre  gliding  by 
his  side,  but  he  beheld  not  the  yet  more 
poisonous  eyes  of  human  envy  and  woman's 
jealousy  that  glared  on  his  retreating  footsteps. 
Nicot  advanced  to  tlie  house ;  FiJlide  followed 
him  in  silence.  The  Painter,  an  old  sans- 
culotte, knew  well  what  language  to  assume  to 
the  porter,     lie  beckoned  the  latter  from  his 
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lodge — "  How  U  ihja,  Ciazen  ?  Thou  harbour' 

est  a  •  tmtpecC  " 

"CitUen,  jou  tcitift-  me  I — if  so,  tiame  him." 
'•'  It  is  not  »  man ;    i  refugee — an   Italisn 

woniAn,  lodg^  here." 
•'Ye*,  a»  trwsieme — the  door  to  the  left. 

But  what  of  her? — she  cannot  be  d&ogerouj, 

poor  cUld  r 

"Citizen,  beware!     Dost  thou  dare  to  pity 

ber?" 

"  I  ?    "So,     No,  indeed     But " 

"  Speak  the  truth .'     Who  raits  her?" 
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"  Daily." 

Fillide  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"  She  never  stirs  out,"  said  the  porter.  "  Her 
sole  occupations  are  in  work,  and  care  of  her 
infant." 

"  Her  infant  1" 

Fillide  made  a  bound  forward.  Nicot  iti 
vain  endeavoured  to  arrest  her.  She  sprung  up 
the  stairs;  she  paused  not  till  she  was  before 
the  door  indicated  by  the  porter ;  it  stood  ajar 
— she  entered, — she  stood  at  the  threshold, 
and  beheld  that  face,  still  so  lovely !  The  sight 
of  so  much  beauty  left  her  hopeless.  And  the 
child,  over  whom  the  mother  bent! — she  who 
had  never  been  a  mother! — she  uttered  no 
sound — the  furies  were  at  work  within  her 
breast.  Viola  turned,  and  saw  her;  and,  terri- 
fied by  the  strange  apparition,  v\'ith  features 
that  expressed  the  deadliest  hate,  and  scorn, 
and  vengeance,  uttered  a  cry,  and  snatched  the 
child    to   her  bosom.      The   Italian    laughed 
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and,   galaing   the 
Niool    mR   caaxerxd   witb    tlie 
-,  diw  laira  from  the  house, 
I  tl»  open  street,  she  haJtcd 
"  A\ea^  me,  and  name  thj 


-*'  yty  pncKw  swert  ooe !  b  bat  peraussion  to 
■c  t&ee.  Tkn  «ik  St  vtth  tne  to-monow 
Ic^:  ttsB  wfltpaaBeas  thjaelf  of  the  passpom 

•^AaidKT " 

then,  find  tlieir  asrloai  in  the 
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leart;  something  of  the  woman  gushed  back 
upon  her  nature,  dark  and  savage  as  it  was. 
She  pressed  the  arm  on  which  she  leant  con- 
vulsively, and  exclaimed — "  No,  no ! — not  him ! 
denounce  her — let  her  perish  ;  but  I  have 
slept  on  his  bosom — not  him  F 

I  "  It  shall  be  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Nicot,  with  a 
devil's  sneer ;  "  but  he  must  be  arrested  for  the 
moment.  No  harm  shall  happen  to  him,  for  no 
accuser  shall  appear.  But  her — thou  wilt  not 
relent  for  her  ?" 

K  miidc  turned  upon  him  her  eyes,  and  their 
dark  glance  was  sufficient  answer. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Vider  picciola  nave ;  e  in  poppa  quelU 
Che  gttidar  gli  doves,  fiital  Doocelia. 

Gbb.  Lib.,  cant.  xr.  J. 

Post  ignem  aelherea  domo 
Subductum,  macies  et  nova  febrium 
Terris  iiicubuii  coliors. 

IIOBAT. 


The  Italian  did  not  overrate  that  craft  of  tinui- 
lation  proverbial  with  her  country  and  her  sex. 
Not  a  word,  not  a  look  that  day  revealed  to 
Glyndon  the  deadly  change  that  had  convcrtetl 
devotion  into  hate.  He  himself,  indeed,  ab- 
■sorbed  in  his  own  schemes,  and  in  reflection? 
on  his  own  strange  destiny,  was  no  nice  ob- 
server. But  her  manner,  milder  ami  nioru 
.subdued  than  usual,  producetl  a  softeninix  effoci 
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U|x>ii  his  meditations  towards  the  evening ;  and 
he  then  began  to  converse  with  her  on  the 
certain  hope  of  escape,  and  on  the  future  that 
would  await  them  in  less  unhallowed  lands. 

"  And  thy  fair  friend,"  said  Fillide,  with  an 
averted  eye  and  a  false  smile,  "  who  was  to  be 
our  companion  ?      Thou   hast    resigned    her, 

■fNicot  tells  me,  in  favour  of  one  in  whom  he 
is  interested.     Is  it  so  ?" 

"  lie  told  thee  this !"  returned  Glyndon,  eva- 
sively.  "  Well  I  does  the  change  content  thee  ?"' 

K  "  Traitor  1"  muttered  Fillide ;  and  she  rose 
suddenly,  approached  him,  parted  the  long  hair 
from  his  forehead,  caressingly,  and  pressed  her 

'^m  lips  convulsively  on  his  brow. 

H  "  This  were  too  fair  a  head  for  the  dooms- 
man,"  said  she,  with  a  slight  laugli,  and,  turning 
away,  appeared  occupied  in  preparations  for 
their  departure. 

'Die  next  morning,  when  he  rose,  Glyndon 
did  not  see  the  Italian ;  she  was  absent  from 
the  house  when  he  left  it.     It  was  necessary 
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that  he  should  once  more  visit  C ,  belore  his 

final  departure,  not  only  to  arrange  for  NicxX^I 
participation  in  the   flight,   but  lest   any   sus- 
picion should  have  arisen  to  ihwaurt  or  endanger 

the  plan  he  had  adopted.     C ,  though  not 

one  of  the  immediate  coterie  of  Robespierre, 
and  indeed  secredy  hostile  to  him,  had  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  keeping  well  with  each  faction 
as  it  rose  to  power.  Sprung  fi'om  the  dregs  of 
the  populace,  he  had,  nevertheless,  the  grace 
and  vivacity  so  often  found  impartially  amongst 
every  class  in  France.  He  bad  contrived  to 
enrich  himself— none  knew  how — in  the  course 
of  his  rapid  career.  He  became,  indeed,  ulti- 
mately one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  of 
Paris,  and  at  that  time  kept  a  splendid  and 
hospitable  mansion.  He  was  one  of  thos^ 
whom,  from  various  reasons,  Robespicn^ 
deigned  to  favour;  and  he  had  often  saved  tlie 
proscribed  and  suspected,  by  procuring  them, 
passports  under  disguised  names,  and  advising 
their  method  of  escape.     But  C ms  a 
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i  who  took  this  trouble  only  for  tlic  rich. 
•The  incorruptible  Maximilien,'  who  did   not 

Iirant  the  tyrant's  faculty  of  penetration,  probably 
law  tliroug)]  all  his  manoeuvres,  and  the  avarice 
lirhich  he  cloaked  lienealh  his  charity.  But  it  was 
jBoticeable,  that  Robespierre  frec|uently  seemed 
to  wink  at — nay,  partially  to  encourage — such 
vices  in  men  whom  he  meant  hereafter  to  destroy, 
as  would  tend  to  lower  them  in  the  public  esti- 
mation^ and  to  contrast  with  his  own  austere 
Hand  unassailable  integrity  and  jmrirm.  And, 
doubtless,  he  often  grimly  smiled  in  his  sleeve 
^Mt  the  sumptuous  mansion,  and  the  griping  co- 

vetousness,  of  the  worthy  citizen  C . 

H     To  this  personage,  then,  Glyndon  musingly 

bent  his  way.  It  was  true,  as  he  had  darkly  said 

to  Viola,  that  in  projwrtion  as  he  had  resisted 

^  the  spectre,  its  terrors  had  lost  their  influence. 

HThe  time  had  come  at  last,  when,  seeing  crime 

and  vice  in  all  their  hideousness,  and  in  so  vart 

theatre,  he  had  found  that  in  vice  and  crime 

VOL.  in.  I 
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there  are  deadlier  horrors  than  in  the  eves  of 
•  phantom-fear.  Ilis  native  nobleness  began 
to  return  to  hinv  As  he  passed  the  streets,  be 
revolved  in  his  mind  projects  of  future  repent- 
ance and  refonuation.  lie  even  meditated,  as  a 
just  return  for  FilUde's  devotion,  the  sacrifice^ 
all  the  reasonings  of  his  birth  and  education. 
He  would  repair  whatever  errors  he  had  com- 
mitted against  her,  by  the  self-immolation  of  mar- 
riage with  one  little  congenial  with  himself. 
He  who  had  once  revolted  from  marriage  wiih 
the  noble  and  gentle  Viola! — be  had  learned  t^ 
that  world  of  wrong  to  know  that  right  is 
and  that  Heaven  did  not  make  the  one  sex  I 
the  victim  of  the  other.  The  young  visions  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  rose  once  more  beft^| 
him ;  and  along  the  dark  ocean  of  his  mind  Ut 
the  smile  of  re-awakening  \irtuc,  as  a  path  of 
moonlight.  Never,  perhaps,  had  the  condition 
of  his  soul  been  so  elevated  and  unselfish. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Jean  Nicot,  equally 
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sorbed  in  dreams  of  the  future,  and  already  in 
his  own  mind  laying  out  to  the  best  advantage 
the  gold  of  the  friend  he  was  about  to  betray, 
took  his  way  to  the  house  honoured  by  the  resi- 
dence of  Robespierre.  He  had  no  intention  to 
comply  with  the  relenting  prayer  of  Fillide, 
that  the  life  of  Glyndon  should  be  spared.  He 
thought  with  Barrere,  "  i7  riy  a  que  les  marts  qui 
ne  revient  pas."  In  all  men  who  have  devoted 
themBclves  to  any  study,  or  any  art,  with 
sufficient  pains  to  attain  a  certun  degree  of 
excellence,  there  must  be  a  fund  of  energy 
immeasurably  above  that  of  the  ordinary  herd. 
Usually,  this  energy  is  concentred  on  the 
objects  of  their  professional  ambition,  and  leaves 
them,  therefore,  apathetic  to  the  oilier  pursuits 
of  men.  But  where  those  objects  are  denied, 
where  the  stream  has  not  its  legitimate  vent, 
the  energy,  irritated  and  aroused,  possesses  the 
whole  being,  and  if  not  wasted  on  desultory 
schemes,  or  if  not  purified  by  conscience  and 
i2 
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principle,  becomes  a  dangerous  and  dcstnictitc 
element  in  the  social  s^'steni,  through  which  it 
wanders  in  riot  and  disorder.  Hence,  in  all  wise 
monarchies — nay,  in  all  well-constituted  rtales, 
the  peculiar  care  with  which  channels  are  o))en«l 
for  every  art  and  every  scieuce ;  hence  the  ho- 
nour paid  to  their  cullivatore  by  subtle 
thoughtful  statesmen,  who,  perhapa,  for  then 
aelvcs,  see  nothing  in  a  ])icture  but  colour 
canvass — nothing  in  a  problem  but  an  ingenio 
puzzle.  No  state  is  ever  more  in  danger  thau 
when  the  talent,  that  should  be  consecrated 
jioace,  has  no  occupation  but  political  intrig 
or  personal  advancement  Talent  unbone 
is  talent  at  war  with  men.  And  here  it 
noticeable,  that  the  class  of  Actors  having  Ix 
the  most  degraded  by  the  public  opinion  oft 
o'.d  regime,  their  very  dust  deprived  of  CbnBtii 
burial,  no  men  (with  certain  exceptions 
the  company  especially  favoured  by  the  Court) 
were  more  relentless  and  revengeful  among  ihr 
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aooui]gefl  of  the  revolution.  In  the  savage  Col- 
lot  d'Herbois,  muucais  comedien,  were  embodied 
the  wrongs  and  the  vengeance  of  a  class. 

Now  the  energy  of  Jean  Nicot  had  never 
been  sufficiently  directed  to  the  Art  he  pro- 
fessed. Even  in  his  earliest  youlh,  the  political 
disquisitions  of  his  master,  David,  had  dis- 
tracted him  from  the  more  tedious  labours  of 
the  easel.  The  defects  of  his  person  had  em- 
bittered his  mind;  the  Atheism  of  his  bene- 
factor had  deadened  his  conscience.  For  one 
great  excellence  of  Religion — above  all,  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Cross — is,  that  it  raises  Patiesck 
first  into  a  Virtue,  and  next  into  a  Hojm?.  Take 
away  the  doctrine  of  another  life,  of  requital 
hereafter,  of  the  smile  of  a  Father  upon  our  suf- 
ferings and  trials  in  our  ordeal  here,  and  what 
becomes  of  Patience?  But  without  patience, 
what  19  man? — and  what  a  people?  Without 
patience.  Art  never  can  be  high;  without 
patience,  Liberty  never  can  be  perfecteil.     By 
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wild  throes,  and  impetaous,  aimless  struggle 
Intellect   seeks   to   soar   fi-om  Penary,    and  »T 
Nation  to  struggle  into  Freedom.     And  woe —  _ 
thus  unfortified,  gtiideless,  and  unenduring- 
woe  to  both ! 

Nicot  was  a  villun  as  a  boy.  In  most  crimi- 
nals, however  abandoned,  there  are  touches  i 
humanity — relics  of  virtue  ;  and  the  true  do 
lineator  of  mankind  often  incurs  the  tatmt  of 
bad  hearts  and  dull  minds,  for  shewing  that 
even  the  worst  alloy  bos  some  particles  of  gold, 
and  even  the  best  that  come  stamjjcd  from  the 
mint  of  Nature,  have  some  adulteration  of  the 
dross.  But  there  arc  exceptions,  though  few, 
to  the  general  rule  ;  exceptions,  when  the  con- 
science lies  utterly  dead,  and  when  good  cdf 
bad  are  things  indifferent  but  as  means  to  some 
selfish  end.  So  was  it  with  the  protege  of  the 
atheist.  Envy  and  hate  filled  up  his  wholiH 
being,  and  the  consciousness  of  superior  talent 
only  made  him  curse  the  more  all  who  passed 
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him  in  the  sunlight  with  a  fairer  form  or  hap- 
pier fortunes.  But  monster  though  he  was, 
wben  his  murderous  Bngers  griped  the  throat 
of  his  benefactor,  Time,  and  that  ferment  of  all 
evil  passions — the  Reign  of  Blood,  had  made  in 
the  deep  hell  of  bis  heart  a  deejjer  still.  Un- 
able to  exercise  his  calling,  (for  even  had  he 
dared  to  make  his  name  prominent,  revolutions 
are  no  season  for  painters ;  and  no  man — no  I 
not  the  richest  and  proudest  magnate  of  the 
land,  has  so  great  an  interest  in  peace  and 
order,  has  so  high  and  essential  a  stake  in  the 
well-being  of  society,  as  the  poet  and  the 
artist) — his  whole  intellect,  ever  restless  and 
unguided,  was  left,  to  ponder  over  the  images  of 
guilt  most  congenial  to  it.  He  had  no  Future 
but  in  this  Hfe ;  and  how  in  this  life  had  the 
men  of  power  around  him,  the  great  wrestlers 
for  dominion,  thriven?  All  that  was  good, 
pure,  unselfish — whether  among  Royalists  or 
Republicans — swept  to  the  shambles,  and  the 
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(Ifatliioiicn  left  alone  in  the  })onip  and  purple 
<jt'  their  victims !  Nobler  paupers  than  Jean 
Nicot  would  despair;  and  Poverty  would  rise  in 
its  ghastly  multitudes  to  cut  the  throat  of  Wealth, 
and  then  gash  itself  limb  by  limb,  if  Patience, 
the  Angel  of  the  Poor,  sat  not  by  its  3idc,fl 
]>uinting  with  solemn  finger  to  the  life  to  come ! 
And  now  as  Nicot  neared  the  house  of  the 
Dictator,  he  began  to  meditate  a  reversal  of  his 
plans  of  the  previous  day :  not  that  he  faltered 
in  his  resolution  to  denounce  Glyndon,  and 
Viola  would  necessarily  share  his  fate,  as  a 
companion  and  accomplice, — no,  there  he  was 
resolved  1  for  he  hated  both — (to  say  nothing  of 
his  old,  but  never-to-be-forgotten  grudge  against^ 
Zanoni) — \'ioIa  had  scorned  him,  Glyndon  had 
served,  and  tlie  thought  of  gratitude  was  as 
intolerable  to  him  as  the  memory  of  insult.  But 
why,  now,  should  he  fly  from  France  ? — be  could 
|X)8se8s  himself  of  Glyndon's  gold — he  doubted 
not  that  he  could  so  master  Fillide  bv  her  wrath 
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and  jealousy  that  he  could  command  her  acquies- 
cence in  all  he  proposed :  The  papers  he  had 
purloined  —  Desmoulin's  correspondence  with 
Giyudon — while  it  ensured  the  fate  of  the  latter, 
might  be  eminently  serviceable  to  Robespierre, 
might  induce  the  tyrant  to  forget  his  own  old 
liaisons  with  Hebcrt,  and  enlist  him  amongst  the 
allies  and  tools  of  the  King  of  Terror.  Hopes  of 
advancement,  of  wealth,  of  a  career,  again  rose 
before  him.  This  correspondence,  dated  shortly 
before  Camille  Desmoulin's  death,  was  written 
with  that  careless  and  daring  imprudence  which 
characterized  the  spoiled  child  of  Dauton.  It 
spoke  openly  of  designs  against  Robespierre; 
it  named  confederates  whom  the  tyrant  desired 
only  a  popular  pretext  to  crush.  It  was  a  new 
instrument  of  death  in  the  luuids  of  the  Dcath- 
compeller.  What  greater  gift  could  he  bestow 
on  Maxiuiilien,  the  Incorruptible  ? 

Nursing  these  thoughts,    he   arrived  at  last 
before  the  door  of  Crtizen    Dupleix.     Around 
I  3 
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the  threshold  were  grouped,  in  admired  cou- 
fusion,  some  eight  or  ten  sturdy  Jacobina,  the 
voluntary  botly-guard  of  Robespierre — tall  fel- 
lows, well  amied,  and  insolent  with  the, power 
that  reflects  power,  mingled  with  women,  young 
and  fair,  and  gwly  dressed,  who  had  come,  upon 
the  rumour  that  MaximiUen  had  had  an  attack 
of  bile,  to  inquire  tenderly  of  his  he&lth :  for 
Robespierre,  stratige  though  it  seem,  was  the 
idol  of  the  sex  1 

Through  this  cortege,  stationed  without  the 
door,  and  reaching  up  the  stairs  to  the  landing- 
place — for  Robespierre's  apartments  were  not 
spacious  enough  to  afford  sufficient  ante-chamber 
for  levees  so  numerous  and  miscellaneous — 
Nicot  forced  his  way;  and  far  from  friendly  or  flat- 
tering were  the  expressions  that  regaled  his  eai^ 

*'  A}ia,  lejoli  PoUchinelUr  said  a  comely  ma- 
tron, whose  robe  his  obtrusive  and  angular  elbowf 
crucUy  discomposed.  "  But  how  could  one  ex- 
pect gallantry  from  such  a  scare-crow !" 
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"  Citizen,  I  beg  to  avise  thee*  that  thou  art 
treading  on  my  feet  I  beg  thy  pardon,  but 
now  I  look  at  thine,  I  see  the  hall  is  not  wide 
enough  for  them." 

"  Ho  !  Citizen  Nicot,"  cried  a  Jacobin, 
shouldering  his  formidable  bludgeon,  "  and 
what  brings  ihce  hither?  thinkest  thou  that 
Hebert's  crimes  are  forgotten  already?  Off, 
^x>rt  of  Nature  I  and  thank  the  Eire  Supreme 
that  he  made  thee  insignificant  enough  to  l>e 
forgiven." 

"  A  pretty  face  to  look  out  of  the  National 
Window,"t  said  the  woman  whose  robe  the 
painter  had  ruffle<l. 


*  The  courteoui  use  of  the  plural  was  proscribed  at 
Paris.  The  Soci^tds  Populaires  had  decided  that  whoever 
used  it  should  be  prosecuted  as  u  tpett  ft  adulateur  !  At 
[  lite  door  of  the  public  administrations  and  popular  societies 
was  written  up — "  Ici  on  s'honore  du  Citoyen,  tt  or  te 
tutoyt"  ! ! !  Take  away  Murder  from  the  FreQch  Revolution, 
and  it  becomes  the  greatett  brce  ever  played  before  the 
Angels ! 

t  The  Guillotiue. 
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"  The   greater   the  miracle,"  said   the    old ' 
woman.     "  I  am  just  eightv-one,  and   I  don't 
feel  a  day  older  since   Catherine   Theot  pro-  ^ 
miscd  me  I  should  be  one  of  the  elect  V  U 

Here  the  women  were  jostled  aside  by  some 
new  comers,  who  talked  loud  and  eagerly. 

"  Yes,"  cried  a  brawny  man,  whose  garb  de-\ 
noted  him  to  be  a  butcher,  with  bare  arms,  and 
a  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  "  I  am  come  to  j 
warn  Robespierre.     They  lay  a  snare  for  him;] 
they   offer   him  the  Palais    NationaL     f^i   lur 
pent  itre  ami  dti  peitpk  et  haiUer  un  palaii.' 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  a  cordonnier  ;  "  1 1 
like  him  best  in  his  little  lodging  with  the  I 
menuisier  ;  it  looks  like  one  of ««." 

Another  rush  of  the  crowd,  and  a  new  group 
were  thrown  forward  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicot 
And  these  men  gabbled  and  chattered  faster 
and  louder  than  the  rest. 

"  But  my  plan  is " 


*  Papiers  in^dits,  trouvds  chez  Roleipierre,  jtc,  vol. 
«i.  p.  133. 
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I  tell  you  my 
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"  Au  diable  with  your  plan, 
scheme  is " 

"  Nonsense  1"  cried  a  third.  "  When  Robes- 
pierre understands  mi/  new  method  of  making 
gunpowder,  the  enemies  of  France  shall " 

"  Bah  I  who  fears  foreign  enemies :"  inter- 
rupted a  fourth  ;  "  the  enemies  to  be  feared  are 
at  home.  My  new  guillotine  takes  off  fifty 
heads  at  a  time  P 

"  But  my  new  Constitution !''  exclaimed  u 
fiftL 

"  My  new  Religion,  citizen !"  murmured, 
complacently,  a  sixth. 

"  Sucre  miUe  tonneres,  silence  1"  roared  forth 
one  of  the  Jacobin  guard. 

And  the  crowd  suddenly  parted  as  a  fierce- 
looking  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  —  his 
sword  rattling  by  his  side,  his  spurs  clinking  at 
his  heel  —  descended  the  stairs  ;  his  cheeks 
swollen  and  purple  with  intemperance,  his  eyes 
dead  and  savage  as  a  vulture's.     There  was  a 
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slill  pause,  as  all,  with  pale  cheeks,  made  wav  for 
the  relentless  Ilenriot*     Scarce  had  this  gnifl 
and  iron  minion  of  the  tyrant  stalked  througn 
the  throng,  than  a  new  movement  of  respe^H 
and  agitation,  and  fear,  swayed  the  increasing 
crowd,  as  there  glided  in,  with  the  noiseless- 
ness  of  a    shadow,   a   smiling,    suber    citizen, 
plainly  but  neatly  clad,  with  a  downcast,  huiu- 
blc  eye.     A  milder,  meeker  face,  no  pastoral 
poet  could  assign  to  Corydon  or  Thyrsis — why 
did  the  crowd  shrink  and  hold  their  breath  ? 
As  the  ferret  in  a  burrow,  crept  that  slight  fonn 
amongst  the  lai^er  and  rougher  creatures  that 
huddled  and  pressed  back  on  each  other  as  be 
passed.  A  wink  of  his  stealthy  eye — and  the  hii^ 
Jacobins  left  the  passage  clear,  without  souud 
or  question.     On  he  went,  to  the  apartment  i 
the  tyrant  ;  and  thither  will  we  follow  him. 


uua™ 
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*  Or  llanriol.     It  is  linguliiT  how  uiiJeterniiaed  are  ii«l^ 
only  llie  characters  of  the  French  Uevoluiiou,  but  evea  ih< 
spelling  of  tlit-ir  names.     \V'iili  the  historians  il  is  V«r]{oiau 
— with  the  journalists  of  the  lime,  it  is  Vergniao^,    Wiib  < 
uutlioriiy  it  is  Kobespiirre — with  auolher,  Uoberspierre. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

Coiisiitulum  e^t  ut  quisquis  eum  hominem,  dixiswt,  ruisiie, 
capitaletn  pendeiel  poenatu,  St.  Acg. —  0/'  the  God  Strapit, 
I.  18,  de  ctD  Dei.  c.  5. 


RoBESPiEKRE  was  reclining  laaguidly  in  his 
fauteuil,  his  cadaverous  countenance  more 
jaded  and  fatigued  than  usual.  He  to  whom 
(Jatlierine  Theot  assured  immortal  life,  looked, 
indeed,  like  a  man  at  deatli's  door.  On  the 
table  before  him  was  a  dish  heaped  wiili 
oranges,  with  the  jnice  of  which  it  is  said  that 
he  could  nlone  assuage  the  acrid  bile  that  over- 
flowed his  system.  And  an  old  woman,  richly 
dressed,  (she  had  been  a  Marquise  in  the  old 
regime)  was  employed  in  peeling  the  Hesperian 
ts  for  the  sick  Dragon,  with  delicate  fingers 
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covered  with  jewels.  I  have  before  said,  that 
Robespierre  was  the  idol  of  the  women. 
Strange,  certainly  I — but  then  they  were  French 
women  1  Tlie  old  Marquise,  who,  like  Cathe- 
rine Theot,  called  him  "  son,"  really  seemed  to 
love  him  piously  and  disinterestedly  as  a  mo- 
ther ;  and  as  she  peeled  the  oranges,  and 
heaped  on  him  the  most  caressing  and  soothing 
expressions,  the  livid  ghost  of  a  smile  flattered 
about  his  meagre  lips.  At  a  distance,  Payan 
and  Couthon,  seated  at  another  table,  were 
writing  rapidly,  and  occasionally  pausing  from 
their  work,  to  consult  with  each  other  in  brief 
whispers. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  Jacobins  opened  the 
door,  and  approaching  Robespierre,  whispered 
to  him  the  name  of  Guerin.*  At  that  word, 
the  sick  man  started  up,  aa  if  new  life  were  ia 
the  sound.  fl 


*  See,  Tor  the  espionage  on  which  Gu6rin  was  emplo^rei 
Lei  Papien  inediu,  Sec.,  vol,  i.  p.  366.     No.  xxviii. 
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"  My  kind  friend,"  he  said,  to  the  Marquise, 
"  foi^ive  me ;  I  must  dispense  with  thy  tender 
^  cares.  France  demands  me.  I  am  never  ill 
when  I  can  serve  my  country  !" 

The  old  Marquise  lifted  up  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  murmured — "  Quel  AngeF 

Robespierre  waved  his  hand  impatiently ; 
and  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh,  patted  his  pale 
cheek,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  submissively 
withdrew.  The  next  moment,  the  smiling, 
sober  man  we  have  before  described,  stood, 
bending  low,  before  the  tyrant  And  well  might 
Robespierre  welcome  one  of  the  subtlest  agents 
of  his  power — one  on  whom  he  relied  more  than 
^tbe  clubs  of  his  Jacobins,  the  tongues  of  his 
orators,  the  bayonets  of  his  armies  ;  Guerin, 
the  most  renowned  of  his  ecnufcurs, — the  search- 
ing, prying,  universal,  omnipresent  spy, — who 
glided  like  a  sunbeam  through  chink  and  cre- 
vice, and  brought  to  him  intelligence,  not  only 
of  the  deeds,  but  the  hearts  of  men  ! 
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"Well,  citizen,  well!— and  what  of  Tallicnf 

"  This  morning,  early,  two  minutes  after 
eight,  he  went  out"  , 

"  So  early  ?  hem  T  ^ 

"  He  passed  Rue  des  Quatre  Flls,  Kae  do 
Temple,  Rue  de  La  Reunion,  au  Marais,  Rue 
Martin  ;  notliing  observable,  except  that '' 

"That  what?" 

"  He  amused  himself  at  a  stall,  in  bai]gmiD 
for  some  books." 

"  Bargaining  for  books !  Aha,  the  Charlatanl 
— he  would  cloak   the  inlrignant  under  the  *a-  ' 
vanl!     Welir 

"  At  last,  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  Montmartrr, 
an  individual,  in  a  blue  surtout  (imknown't,  «c-, 
costcd  him.  They  walked  togetherabout  the  sti 
some  minutes,  and  were  joined  bj  Lcgendre.' 

"Legendre!  approach  Pay  an  I  Legcndre,! 
hearest !" 

"I  went  into  a  fruit-stall,  and  hinnl  two  lluli 
girls  to  gu  and  play  at  ball  within  hearing. 
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heard  Lcgendre  say,  '  I  believe  bis  power  is 
wearing  itself  out.'  And  Tallien  answered, 
•And  himself,  too.  I  would  not  give  three 
months'  purchase  for  his  life.'  I  do  not  know, 
citizen,  if  they  meant  thee  ?" 

"  Nor  Ij  citizen,"  answered  Robespierre,  witli 
a  fell  smile,  succeeded  by  an  expression  of 
gloomy  thought.  "  Ila  I"  he  muttered,  "  I  am 
young  yet — in  the  prime  of  life.  I  commit  no 
excess.  No ;  my  constitution  is  sound — sound. 
Anything  farther  of  Tallien  ?" 

"  Yes,  The  woman  whom  he  loves — Teresa 
de  Fontcnai — who  lies  in  prison,  still  continues 
to  correspond  with  him;  to  urge  him  to  save 
her  by  thy  destruction.  This,  my  listeners 
overheard.  His  servant  is  the  messenger  be- 
tween the  prisoner  and  himself." 

"  So  1  The  sen'ant  shall  be  seized  in  the  o|ien 
streets  of  Paris.  The  Reign  of  Terror  is  not 
over  yet.  With  the  letters  found  on  him,  if 
such  their  context,  I  will  pluck  Tallien  from 
hia  beaches  in  the  Convention." 
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Robespierre  rose,  and  after  walking  a  few 
moments  to  and  fro  the  room  in  thought,  opened 
the  door,  and  summoned  one  of  the  Jacobins 
without  To  him  he  gave  his  orders  for  the 
watch  and  arrest  of  TalUcu's  scr\ant ;  and  then 
threw  himself  again  into  his  chair.  As  die 
Jacobin  departed,  Gu^rin  wliispered — 
"  Is  not  that  the  citizen  Aristides  ?" 
"Yes;  a  faithful  fellow,  if  he  would  wash 
himself,  and  not  swear  so  much." 

"  Didst  thou  not  guillotine  his  brother  ?" 
"  But  Aristides  denounced  him." 
"  Nevertheless,  are  such  men  safe  about  Uiy 
person  ?" 

"  Humph !  that  is  true."  And  Robesj)ierrc, 
drawing  out  his  j>ocket-book,  wrote  a  memo- 
randum in  it,  replaced  it  in  his  vest,  and  re- 
sumed—  

"  What  else  of  TaUien  ?" 

"  Nothing  more.     He  and  Legendrc,  with  the 

unknown,  walked   to  the  Jardin  EgaUtt,  and 

there  parted.     I  saw  Talliea  to  his  house.    But 
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I  have  other  news.  Thou  badst  me  watch  fur 
those  who  threaten  thee  in  secret  letters." 

"  Guerin !  Hast  tliou  detected  them  ?  Hast 
thou — hast  thou " 

And  the  tyrant,  as  he  spoke,  opened  and  shut 
both  his  hands,  as  if  already  grasping  the  lives 
of  the  writers,  and  one  of  those  convulsive 
grimaces,  that  seemed  like  an  epileptic  affec- 
tion, to  which  he  was  subject,  distorted  his 
feattircs. 

("  Citizen,  I  think  I  have  found  one.    Thou 
must  know,   that,   amongst    those    most   dis- 
affected, is  the  painter,  Nicot." 
K     "  Stay,  stay !"  said   Robespierre,  opening   a 
^manuscript  book,  bound  in  red  morocco,  (for 
Robespierre  was  neat  and  precise,  even  in  his 
death-lists,)  and  turning  to  an  alphabetical  in- 
dex— "  Nicot  1 — I  have  him — atheist,  saiU'CU- 
^Id^  (I  hate  slovens)  friend  of  Hebert !     Aha! 
N.B.  Rene  Dumas  knows  of  his  early  career, 
and  crimes.     Proceed  I" 
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"  This  Nicot  Ims  been  suspected  of  difFusing 
tracts  and  pamphlets  against  th^'self,  and  the 
Comite.  Yesterday  evening,  when  he  was  out, 
his  porter  admitted  me  into  his  apartment.  Rue 
Beau-Repaire.  With  my  master-key  I  opened 
his  desk  and  escritoire.  I  found  therein  a 
drawing  of  thyself,  at  the  guillotine ;  and 
underneath  was  written —  •  Bourreau  de  Urn 
pays  lis  FarrSt  de  ton  chatimeiit  T  I  com- 
pared the  words  with  the  fragments  of  the 
various  letters  thou  gavest  me:  the  hand- 
writing tallies  with  one.  See,  I  tore  off  tlic 
writing." 

Robespierre  looked,  smiled,  and,  as  if  Lis 
vengeance  were  already  satisfied,  threw  himself 
on  his  chair.  "  It  is  well  1  I  feared  it  was  a 
more  powerful  enemy.  This  man  must  be  ar- 
rested at  once." 

"  And  he  waits  below.  I  brushed  by  him  as 
I  ascended  the  stairs." 

"  Does  he  so  ? — admit  I — nay  —  hold  I  hold ! 
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Gu6riQ,  withdraw  into  the  inner  chamber  till  I 
summon  thee  again.  Dear  Payan,  see  that  this 
Nicot  conceals  no  weapons." 

Payan,  who  was  as  brave  as  Robespierre  was 
pusillantnious,  repressed  tlie  smile  of  disdain  thai 
quivered  on  his  lips  a  moment,  and  left  the 
room. 

Meanwhile,  Robespierre,  with  his  head  buried 
in  his  bosom,  seemed  plunged  in  deep  thought. 
"  Life  is  a  melancholy  thing,  Couthon!"  said  he, 
suddenly. 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  I  think  death  worse," 
answered  the  philanthropist,  gently. 

Robespierre  made  no  rejoinder,  but  took 
from  his  poilcfeuitlc  that  singular  letter  which 
was  found  afterwards  amongst  his  papers,  and  is 
marked  LXI.  in  the  published  collection.* 

"  Without  doubt,"  it  began,  "  you  are  uneasy 
at  not  having  earlier  received  news  from  me. 
Be  not  alarmed  ;  you  know  that  I  ought  only 

*  Papien  inediti,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
VOL.   III.  X 
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to  reply  by  our  ordinary  courier  ;  and  as  he" 
been  interrupted  dan*  sa  demiere  courte,  that  is" 
the  cause  of  ray  delay.  When  you  receive  this, 
employ  all  diligence  to  fly  a  theatre  where  yott> 
arc  about  to  appear  and  disappear  for  the 
time.  It  were  idle  to  recall  to  you  all 
reasons  that  expose  you  to  peril.  The  last  sti 
that  should  place  you  tur  le  sopha  de  la  prisi- 
dencet  but  brings  you  to  the  scafibld ;  and  the 
mob  will  spit  on  your  face  as  it  has  spat  on 
those  whom  you  have  judged.  Since,  then,  yoad 
have  accumulated  here  a  sufficient  treasure  fof 
existence,  I  await  you  with  great  impatience,J 
to  laugh  with  you  at  the  part  you  have  playe 
in  the  troubles  of  a  nation  as  credulous  as  it  is  ^ 
avid  of  novelties.  Take  your  [)art  according  to  , 
our  arraiigenients — all  is  prepared.  I  conclude 
— our  courier  waits.     I  expect  your  reply." 

Musingly  and  slowly  the  Dictator  dcvouiedl 
the  contents  of  this  epistle.  "  No,"  he  said  tol 
himself— "no ;  he  who  has  tasted  power  can  no 
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longer  enjoy  repose.  Yet,  Dan  ton,  Dan  ton !  thou 
wert  right ;  —  better  to  be  a  poor  fisherman, 
than  to  govern  men."' 

The  door  opened,  and  Payan  reappeared,  and 
whispered  Robespierre — "  All  is  safe  I  See  the 
man." 

The  Dictator,  satisfied,  summoned  his  atten- 
dant Jacobin  to  conduct  Nicot  to  his  presence. 
The  painter  entered  with  a  fearless  expression 
in  his  deformed  features,  and  stood  erect  before 
Robespierre,  who  scanned  him  with  a  sidelonf^ 
eye. 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  principal 
actors  of  the  Revolution  were  singularly  hideous 
in  appearance — from  the  colossal  ugliness  of 
Mirabeau  and  Dan  ton,  or  the  villanous  ferocity 
in  the  countenances  of  David  and  Simon,  to  the 
filthy  squalor  of  Marat,  the  sinister  and  bilious 
meanness  of  the  Dictator's  features.  But  Robes- 

*  "  II  vauiirait  mieui,"  aaid  Danion,  in  hii  dungeon, 
"  iire  UH  pauvrt  ptcheur  que  dt  gouverner  tu  hommet!" 
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>  was  said  to  resemble  a  cat,  ba 
a  cats  cleanness;  and  his  prim  and  daint}- 
dreas,  his  shaven  smoothness^  the  womanly 
whiteness  of  his  lean  hands,  made  yet  more 
remarkable  the  disorderly  riiffianism  that  cha- 
racterized the  attire  and  mien  of  the  painter- 
tans-culotte. 

"  And  80,  citizen,"  said  Robespierre,  mildly, 
"  thou  wouldst  speak  with  me  ?  I  know  thy 
merits  and  civism  have  been  overlooked  too 
long.  Thou  wouldst  ask  some  suitable  pro> 
vision  in  the  state  ?     Scruple  not — say  on  T 

"  Virtuous  Robespierre,  lot  qui  eclaire*  /'iinJ- 
vers,  I  come  not  to  ask  a  favour,  but  to  render 
service  to  the  state.  I  have  discovered  a  cor- 
respondence that  lays  open  a  con8i>iracv,  of 
which  many  of  the  actors  are  yet  unsuspected" 
And  he  placed  the  papers  on  the  table.  Robes- 
pierre seized,  and  ran  his  eye  over  them  rapidiv 
and  eagerly. 

"  Good! — good r  he  muttered  to  himself;— 
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"  this  is  all  I  wanted.  Barrerc — Legendre !  I 
have  them  !  Camille  Desmoulins  was  but  their 
dupe.  I  loved  him  once ;  I  never  loved  them ! 
Citizen  Nicot,  I  thank  thee.  I  observe  tliese 
letters  arc  addressed  to  an  Englishman.  What 
Frenchman  but  must  distrust  these  English 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing !  France  wants  no 
longer  citizens  of  the  world  ;  that  farce  ended 
with  Anarcharsis  Clootz.  I  beg  pardon,  citizen 
Nicot;  but  Clootz  and  Hebert  were  thy 
friends." 

"  Nay,"  said  Nicot,  apologetically,  "  we  are 
all  liable  to  be  deceived.  I  ceased  to  honour 
them  when  thou  didst  declare  against;  for 
I  disown  my  own  senses  rather  than  thy 
justice." 

"  Yes,  I  pretend  to  justice  ;  that  is  the  virtue 
I  affect,"  said  Robespierre,  meekly ;  and  with 
his  feline  propensities  he  enjoyed,  even  in  that 
critical  hotir  of  vast  schemes,  of  imminent 
danger,  of  meditated  revenge,  the  pleasure  of 
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plajing  with  a  solitary  victim.*  "And  my 
justice  shall  no  longer  be  blind  to  thy  services, 
good  Nicot.     Thou  knowest  this  Glyndon  ?" 

"Yes,  well — intimately.  He  teas  my  friend, 
but  1  would  give  up  my  brother  if  he  were  one 
of  the  '  indulffeiUs.'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say, 
that  I  have  received  favours  iirom  this  man."        H 

"  Aha  I — and  thou  dost  honestly  hold  the 
doctrine  that  where  a  man  threatens  my  life,  all 
personal  favours  are  to  be  forgotten  ?" 

«  All !" 

"  Good  citizen ! — kind  Nicot ! — oblige  me 
writing  the  address  of  ehis  Glyndon." 

Nicot  stooped  to  the  table;  and,  suddenly, 
when  the  pen  was  in  his  hand,  a  tliought  flashed 
across  him,  and  he  paused,  embarrassed  and 
confused. 

"  Write  on,  kind  Nicot !" 


and 


*  The  most  detestable  anecdote  of  this  peculiar  hypocrisy 
in  Robespierre  is  that  in  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  ten- 
derly pressed  the  hand  of  his  old  school-friend,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  the  day  that  he  signed  the  warrant  for  his  arrest. 
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The  painter  slowly  obeyed. 

"  Who  are  the  other  familiars  of  Glyndon?" 

"  It  was  that  I  was  about  to  name  to  thee, 
Representanl"  said  Nicot.  "  lie  visits  daily  a 
woman,  a  foreigner,  who  knows  all  his  secrets ; 
she  affects  lo  be  poor,  and  to  support  her  child 
by  industry.  But  she  is  the  wife  of  an  Italian 
of  immense  wealth,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  has  monies  which  are  spent  in  corrupting 
the  citizens.  She  should  be  seized  and  ar- 
rested," 

"  Write  down  her  name  also." 

"  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  for  I  know  thai 
both  have  a  design  to  escape  from  Paris  this 
very  night." 

"  Our  government  is  prompt,  good  Nicot — 
never  fear.  Humph ! — humph  !"  and  Robes- 
pierre took  the  paper  on  which  Nicot  had 
written,  and,  stooping  over  it— for  he  was  near- 
sighted— added,  smilingly,  "  Dost  thou  always 
write  the  same  hand,  citizen.  This  seems 
almost  like  a  disguised  character." 
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"  I  should  not  like  them  to  know  who  de- 
nounced them,  Representnnt." 

**  Good !    good ! — Thy  virtue   shall  be    re- 
wardeil,  trust  me.     Salut  etfratemite /" 

Robespierre  half  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  Nicot 
withdrew. 

"  Ho,  there  I—  without !"  cried  the  Dictator, 
ringing  his  bell ;  and  as  the  ready  Jacobin 
attended  the  summons  —  "  Follow  that  man, 
Jean  Nicot.  The  uistant  he  has  cleaivd  the 
house,  seize  him.  At  once  to  the  Conciergerie 
with  him !  Stay  ! — nothing  against  the  law : 
there  is  thy  warrant.  The  public  accuser  shall 
have  my  instruction.     Away  I — quick  I" 

The  Jacobin  vanished.  All  trace  of  illnea^ 
of  infirmity,  had  gone  from  the  valetudinarian; 
he  stood  erect  on  the  floor,  his  face  twitch- 
ing convulsively,  and  his  arms  folded.  "  Ho  I 
Gucrin  !"  (the  spy  reap{)cared) — "take  ihcst- 
addresses!  Within  an  hour  this  Englishman 
and  this  woman  must  be  in  prison ;  their  re- 
velations will  aid  me  against    worthier  foes. 
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They  shall  die  —  they  shall  perish  with  the 
rest  on  the  10th — the  third  day  from  this.^ 
There !"  and  he  wrote  hastily — "  there,  also,  ib 
thy  warrant ! — Off  I 

"  And  now,  Couthon — Payan — we  will  dally 
no  longer  with  Tallien  and  his  crew.  I  have 
information  that  the  Convention  will  not  attend 
the  Fete  on  the  10th.  We  must  trust  only  to 
the  sword  of  the  law.  I  must  compose  my 
thoughts — prepare  my  harangue.  To-morrow,  I 
will  reappear  at  the  Convention — to-morrow, 
bold  St.  Just  joins  us,  fresh  from  our  victorious 
armies  —  to-morrow,  from  the  tribune,  I  wiU 
dart  the  thunderbolt  on  the  masked  enemies  of 
France — to-morrow,  I  will  demand,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  the  beads  of  the  conspirators. " 
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CHAPTER  VllL 


Le  glaive  eit  contre  toi  toume  de  toutes  partes. 

Labarpb,  Jeanne  de  Nafta,  Act.  iv.  *c. 


In  the  meantime,  Glyndon,  after  an  audience  of 

some  length  with  C ,  in  which  the  final 

preparations  were  arranged,  sanguine  of  safety, 
and  foreseeing  no  obstacle  to  escape,  bent  hii 
way  back  to  Fillide.  Suddenly,  in  the  midsi  of 
his  cheerful  thoughts,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  voice 
too  well  and  too  terribly  recognised,  hissing  in 
his  ear, — "  What !  thou  wouldst  defy  and  escape 
me !  thou  wouldst  go  back  to  virtue  and  content 
It  is  in  vain  —  it  is  too  late.  No,  /  will  nol^ 
haunt  thee; — human  footsteps,  no  less  inexorable, 
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dog  thee  now.  Me  thou  sbalt  not  see  again 
till  in  the  dungeon,  at   midnight  before  thy 

doom !    Behold ! " 

And  Glyndon,  mechanically  turning  his  head, 
saw,  close  behind  him,  the  stealthy  figure  of  a 
man  whom  he  bad  obsen'ed  before,  but  with 
little  heed,  pass  and  repass  him,  as  he  quitted 

the   house   of  citizen    C .     Instantly   ajid 

instinctively  he  knew  that  he  was  watched — 
that  he  was  pursued.  The  street  he  was  in  was 
obscure  and  deserted,  for  the  day  was  oppres- 
sivelj  sultry,  and  it  was  the  hour  when  few 
were  abroad,  either  on  business  or  pleasure. 
Bold  as  he  was,  an  icy  chill  shot  through  his 
heart.  He  knew  too  well  the  tremendous 
system  that  then  reigned  in  Paris,  not  to  be 
aware  of  his  danger.  As  the  sight  of  the  first 
plague-boil  to  the  victim  of  the  Pestilence,  was 
the  first  sight  of  the  shadowy  spy  to  that  of  the 
Revolution — the  watch,  the  arrest,  the  trial,  the 
guillotine — these  made  the  regular  and  rapid 
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8iep8  of  the  monster  that  the  anarchists  called 
Law  !  lie  breathed  hard,  be  heard  distinctlv  the 
loud  beating  of  his  heart  And  so  be  pause<l, 
still  and  motionless,  gazing  upon  the  shadow  that 
halted  also  behind  him  ! 

Presently,  the  absence  of  all  allies  to  the 
spy,  the  solitude  of  the  streets,  reanimated  his 
courage ;  he  made  a  step  towards  his  pursuer, 
who  retreated  as  he  advanced.  "  Citizen,  thoii 
followest  me,"  he  said.    "  Thy  business  ?" 

"  Surely,"  answered  the  man,  with  a  depre- 
cating smile,  "  the  streets  are  brood  enough  for 
both  ?  Thou  art  not  so  bad  a  republican  as  to 
arrogate  all  Paris  to  thyself!" 

"  Go  on  first,  then.     I  make  way  for  thee." 

The  man  bowed,  doffed  his  hat  politely,  and 
passed  forward.  The  next  moment  Glyn- 
don  plunged  into  a  winding  lane,  and  fled  kst 
through  a  labyrinth  of  streets,  passages,  and 
alleys.  By  degrees,  he  composed  himself,  and, 
looking  behind,  imagined  that  he  had  ba£9ed 
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the  pursuer ;  he  tbcn,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
bent  his  way  once  more  to  his  home.  As  he 
emerged  into  one  of  the  broader  streets,  a  pas- 
senger, wrapped  in  a  mantle,  brushing  so 
quickly  by  him  that  he  did  not  observe  his 
countenance,  whispered — "  Clarence  Glyndon, 
you  are  dogged — follow  me  !"  and  the  stranger 
walked  quickly  before  him.  Clarence  turned, 
and  sickened  once  niorc  to  see  at  his  heels,  with 
the  same  senile  smile  on  his  face,  the  pursuer 
he  fancied  he  had  escaped.  He  forgot  the 
injunction  of  the  stranger  to  follow  him,  and 
percci^■ing  a  crowd  gathered  close  at  hand, 
round  a  caricature  shop,  dived  amidst  them, 
and,  gaining  another  street,  altered  the  direction 
he  had  before  taken,  and,  af^er  a  long  and 
breathless  course,  gained,  without  once  more 
seeing  the  spy,  a  distant  qttartier  of  tlic  city. 
Here,  indeed,  all  seemed  so  serene  and  fair,  that 
his  artist-eye,  even  in  that  imminent  hour,  rested 
with  pleasure  on  the  scene.     It  was  a  compara- 
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tivelj  broad  space,  formed  by  one  of  the  noble 
qiiais.     The   Seine   flowed   majestically  along, 
with  boats  and  craft  resting  on  its  surface.    The 
6un   gilt   a   thousand   spires   and   domes,    and 
gleamed  on  the  white  palaces  of  a   fallen  chi- 
valry.    Here,  fatigued  and  panting,  he  paused 
an  instant,  and  a  cooler  air  from  the  river  fanned 
his  brow.     "  Awhile,  at  least,  I  am  safe  here," 
he  murmured ;  and  as  he'  spoke,  some   thirty   f 
paces   behind   him,  he   beheld  the    spy.     He 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  wearied  and  spent  as  ■ 
he  was,  escape  seemed  no  longer  possible — the 
river  on  one  side,  (no  bridge  at  hand,)  and  the 
long  row  of  mansions  closing  up  the  other.     As 
he  halted,  he  heard  laughter  and  obscene  soivgi, 
from  a  house  a  little  in  his  rear,  between  him- 
self and  the  spy.    It  was  a  cafe  tearfully  known 
in  that  quarter.  Hither  often  resorted  the  black  ^ 
troop  of  Henriot — the  minions  and  huusier*  uf  V 
Robespierre.     The  spy,  then,  hatl  hunted  the 
victim  within  the  jaws  of  the  hounds.      The 
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man  slowlj  advaoced,  and  pausing  before  the 
ijpened  window  of  the  cq/e,  put  his  head  through 
the  aperture,  as  to  address  and  summon  forth  its 
armed  inmates. 

At  iliat  very  instant,  and  while  the  spy's 
head  was  thus  turned  from  him,  standing  in 
the  half-open  gateway  of  the  house  immediately 
before  him,  he  perceived  the  stranger  who  had 
warned ;  the  figure,  scarcely  distinguishable 
through  the  mantle  that  wrapjied  it,  motioned 
to  him  to  enter.  He  sprang  noiselessly  through 
the  friendly  opening ;  the  door  closed ;  breath- 
lessly he  followed  the  stranger  up  a  flight  of 
broad  stairs,  and  through  a  suite  of  empty 
rooms,  until,  having  gained  a  small  cabinet,  his 
conducter  doffed  the  large  hat  and  the  long 
mantle  that  had  hitherto  concealed  his  shape 
and  ieatures,  and  Glyndon  behold  Zanoni. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Thiok  uol  ray  magic  wonden  wrought  by  ajd 
Ur  Stygian  angels  ijummooed  up  from  hell ; 
Scorned  and  accursed  be  those  who  have  essay'd. 
Her  gloomy  Dives  and  Afrites  to  compel. 
But  by  perception  of  the  secret  powers 
Of  mineral  springs,  in  nature's  inmost  cell, 
Of  herbs  in  curtain  of  her  greenest  bowers, 
And  of  the  moving  stars  o'er  mountain  tops  and  towers. 
Wiffen's  Trantlation  of  Tatso,  cant.  xir.  xliii. 


"  You  are  safe  here,  young  Englishman !"  said 
Zanuni,  motioning  Glyndon  to  a  seat.  "  For- 
tunate for  you  that  I  come  on  your  track  at 
lastr 

"  Far  happier  had  it  been  if  we  had  never 
met  I  Yet,  even  in  these  last  hours  of  my  fete, 
I  rejoice  to  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  that 
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ominous  and  mjsterious  being  to  whom  I  caji 
ascribe  all  the  sufferings  I  have  known.  Here, 
then,  thou  sbalt  not  palter  with  or  elude  me ! 
Here,  before  we  part,  thou  shall  unravel  lt>  me 
the   dark   enigma,  if  not   of  thy    life,   of  my 


"Hast  thou  suffered?  Poor  Neophyte T 
said  Zanoni,  pityingly.  "  Yes — I  sec  it  on  thy 
brow.  But  wherefore  wouldst  thou  blame  me  ? 
Did  I  not  warn  thee  agunat  the  whispcn  of 
thy  spirit  ?^-did  I  not  warn  thee  to  fofi>car  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  tbee  that  the  ordeal  wm  one  of 
awfbl  hazard  and  tremendooa  tan? — nay, 
did  I  Dotofler  to  RMgn  to  thee  the  heart  that 
was  tiuf^itj  eooag^  while  mine,  Giyndoa,  to 
Waa  it  aoc  tfatne  own  otnug  mh 
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not  till  thine  evil  eye  fell  upon  me,  and  I 
was  drawn  into  the  magic  atmosphere  of  thj 
being !"  j 

"  Thou  errest ! — the  desires  were  in  thee, 
and  whether  in  one  direction  or  the  other, 
would  have  forced  their  way !  Man !  thou 
askest  mc  the  enigma  of  thy  fate  and  mjr  ovn  I 
Look  round  all  being,  is  there  not  mysteiy 
everywhere?  Can  thine  eye  trace  the  Hpening 
of  the  grain  beneath  the  earth  ?  In  the  munt 
and  the  physical  world  alike,  lie  dark  porteota, 
far  more  wondrous  than  the  powers 
wouldst  ascribe  to  me  P 

"  Dost  thou  disown  those  powers ; 
thou  confess  thyself  an  impostor? — or  wilt  thou' 
dare  to  tell  me  that  thou  art  indeed  sold  to  tb« 
Evil  One? — a  magician,  whose  familiar  bu 
haunted  me  night  and  day  I" 

"  It  matters  not  what  I  am,"  returned 
Zanoni ;  "  it  matters  only  whether  I  cam  aid 
thee  to  exorcise  thy  dismal  phantom,  and  rciuro 
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once  more  to  the  wholesome  air  of  this  common 
life.  Something,  however,  will  I  tell  thee,  not 
to  vindicate  myself,  but  the  Heaven  and  the 
Nature  that  thy  doubts  malign." 

Zaiioni  paused  a  moment,  and  resumed,  with 
a  slight  smile — 

"  In  thy  younger  days  thou  hast  doubtless 
read  with  delight  the  great  Christian  poet, 
whose  Muse,  like  the  morning  it  celebrated, 
came  to  earth  '  crowned  with  flowers  culled  in 
Paradise."  No  spirit  was  more  embued  with 
the  knightly  superstitions  of  the  time;  and 
surely  the  Poet  of  Jerusalem  hath  sufficiently, 
to  satisfy  even  the  Inquisitor  he  consulted,  exe- 
crated all  the  practitioners  of  the  unlawful  spells 
invoked, — 

'  Per  isfonar  Cocito  o  Flegeionte.' 
But   in   his  sorrows   and   his   wrongs — in  the 
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Di  rose  cohe  in  Paradiso  infiora. 
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of  bis  nutdbouse,  know  yoa  nut  that 
Taaso  bimself  found  bis  solace,  his  escape,  io 
tbe  recogmtion  of  a  boly  and  spiritual  Thc- 
iirgia — of  a  magic  that  could  summon  tbe  Angel, 
or  tbe  Good  Genius,  not  the  Fiend  ?  And  do 
jou  not  remember,  how  he,  deeply  versed  as  he 
was,  for  bis  age,  in  the  mysteries  of  the  nobler 
Platonism,  which  Lints  at  the  secrets  of  all  the 
starry  brotherhoods,  from  the  Chaldajau  to  tbe 
later  Roeicrucian,  discriminates,  in  his  lovely 
verse,  between  the  black  art  of  Ismeno,  and  tbe 
glorious  lore  of  the  Enchanter  who  counsels 
and  guides  upon  their  errand  the  Champions  of 
tbe  Holy  Land  ?  Hit,  not  the  charms  wrought 
by  tbe  aid  of  tbe  Stygian  Rebels  ;•  but  the 
perception  of  the  secret  powers  of  tbe  fountain 
and   the  herb — the  Arcana  of  the   unknown 


*  See  ihis  remarkable  pasiiage,  which  does  indeed  not  uo- 
faithfully  represent  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  and  tbe 
Platonisi,  in  Ta&so,  cant.  xiv.  stanns  xli.  to  xlvii.  (Get. 
Lib.)    Tliey  are  beautifully  translated  by  Wiffen. 
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nature,  and  the  Tarious  motions  of  the  stars. 
His,  the  holy  haunts  of  Lebanon  and  Carmel — 
beneath  his  feet  lie  saw  the  clouds,  the  snows, 
the  hues  of  Iris,  the  generations  of  the  rains 
and  dews.  Did  the  Christian  Hermit  who 
converted  that  Enchanter,  (no  fabulous  being, 
but  the  type  of  all  spirit  that  would  aspire 
through  Nature  up  to  God,)  command  him 
to  lay  aside  these  sublime  studies,  <  Le  solite 
arte  e  I'uso  mio?'  No!  but  to  cherish  and 
direct  them  to  worthy  ends.  And  in  this 
grand  conception  of  the  poet  lies  the  secret 
of  the  true  Thcurgia,  which  startles  your  igno- 
rance in  a  more  learned  day  with  puerile  ap- 
prehensions, and  the  nightmares  of  a  sick  man's 
dreams." 

Again  Zanoni  paused,  and  again  resumed — 
"  In  ages  far  remote  —  of  a  civilization  far 
different  from  that  which  now  merges  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  state,  there  existed  men  of  ardent 
minds,  and   an   intense   desire  of  knowledge. 
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In  the  mighty  and  solemn  kingdoms  in  which 
ihcy  dwelt,  there  were  no  turbulent  and  earthly 
channels  to  work   off  the  fever  of  their  minds. 
Set  in  the  antique   mould  of  castes   through 
which  no  intellect  could  pierce,  no  valour  could 
force    its   way,    the   thirst   for   wisdom,  alone, 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  received  its 
study  as  a  heritage  from  sire  to  son.     Hence, 
even  in  your  imperfect  records  of  the  prepress 
of  human   knowledge  you   find    that,    in   the 
earliest  ages.  Philosophy  descended  not  to  the 
business  and  homes  of  men.     It  dwelt  amidst  H 
the  wonders  of  the  loftier  creation ;  it  sought 
to  analyze  the  formation  of  matter — the  cssen 
tials  of  the  prevailing  soul ;  to  read  the  mys' 
terics  of  the  starry  orbs;  to   dive    into   those 
depths  of  Nature  In  which  Zoroaster  is  said,  by 
the  schoolmen,  first  to  have  discovered  the  arts 
which  your  ignorance  classes  under  the  name 
of  magic.     In  such  an  age,   then,   arose  some 
men,  who,  amidst  the  vanities  and  delusions  of 
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their  class,  imagined  that  they  detected  gleams 
of  a  brighter  and  steadier  lore.  They  fancied 
an  affinity  existing  among  all  the  works  of 
Nature,  and  that  in  the  lowliest  lay  the  secret 
attraction  that  might  conduct  them  upward 
to  the  loftiest*  Centuries  passed,  and  lives 
were  wasted  in  these  discoveries;  but  step 
ai\er  step  was  chronicled  and  marked,  and 
became  the  guide  to  the  few  who  alone  had 
the  hereditary  privilege  to  track  their  path. 
At  last  from  this  dimness  upon  some  eyes 
the  light  broke  ;  but  think  not,  young  visi- 
onary,    that    to    those    who    nursed    unholy 

*  Agreeably,  it  would  seem,  to  the  notion  of  lamblichus 
and  riotinus,  that  ihe  L'niverse  is  as  an  animal ;  so  that 
there  is  sympathy  and  communication  between  one^iart  and 
the  other  ;  in  tiie  smallest  part  may  be  the  subtle>t  nenre. 
And  hence  the  univerial  magnetism  of  Nature.  But  man 
coniein  plates  the  universe,  as  an  animalcule  would  an  ele- 
phant. The  animalcule,  seeing  scartxiy  the  tip  of  the  hoof, 
would  be  incapable  of  comprehending  that  the  trunk  belonged 
to  the  same  creature — that  the  effect  produced  upon  one  ex- 
tremity would  be  fell  in  an  instant  by  the  other. 
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thoughts,  over  whom  the  Origin  of  Evil  1 
a  sway,  that  dawning  was  vouchsafed.  Ill 
could  be  given  then,  as  now,  only  to  the  pured 
ecstasies  of  imagination  and  intellect,  undi$- 
tracted  by  the  cares  of  a  vulgar  life,  or  the  fl 
appetites  of  the  common  clay.  Far  from  de- 
scending to  the  assistance  of  a  fiend,  theirs  wu 
but  the  august  ambition  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  Fount  of  Good ;  the  more  they  emancipated 
themselves  from  this  limbo  of  the  planets,  the 
more  they  were  penetrated  by  the  splendour 
and  beneficence  of  God.  And  if  thej  sought, 
and  at  last  discovered,  how  to  the  eye  of  the 
Spirit  all  the  subtler  modifications  of  being  and 
of  matter  might  be  made  apparent;  if  tbcr 
discovered  how,  for  the  wings  of  the  Spirit,  all 
space  might  be  amiihilated ;  and  while  the  body 
stood  heavy  and  solid  here,  as  a  deserted  tomb, 
tlie  freed  Idea  might  wander  from  star  to  star; 
if  such  discoveries  became  in  truth  their  own, 
the  sublimest  luxury  of  their  knowledge    was 
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but  this — to  wonder,  to  venerate,  and  adore  I 
For,  as  one  not  unlearned  in  these  high  matters 
has  expressed  it,  '  There  is  a  principle  of  the 
soul  superior  to  all  exteraiU  nature,  and 
through  this  principle  we  are  capable  of  sur- 
passing the  order  and  systems  of  the  world,  and 
participating  the  immortal  life  and  the  energy 
of  the  Sublime  Celestials.  When  the  soul  is 
elevated  to  natures  above  itself,  it  deserts  the 
order  to  which  it  is  awhile  compelled,  and  by 
a  religious  magnetism  is  attracted  to  another, 
and  a  loftier,  with  which  it  blends  and  mingles." 
Grant,  then,  that  such  beings  found  at  last 
the  secret  to  arrest  death — to  fascinate  danger 
and  the  foe — to  walk  the  revolutions  of  the 
earth  unharmed ;  think  you  that  this  life  could 
teach  them  other  desire  than  to  yearn  the  more 
for  the  Immortal,  and  to  fit  their  intellect  the 
better  for  the  higher  being  to  which  they 
might,  when  Time  and  Death  exist  no  longer, 
•  From  lamblk'li.  on  the  Myjlerie^,  c.  7.  ■•cot.  7. 
VOL.    III.  L 
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Zanoni  paused,  and  a  shade  of  thought  uid 
sorrow  darkened  his  celestial  !>cauty. 

"  And  arc  there,  indeed,  others,  besides  I 
and  Mcjnour,  who  lay  claim  to  thine  attributes' 
and  have  attained  to  thy  secrets  'iT  j 

"  Others  there  have  been  before  us,  but  wJ^ 
two  now  arc  alone  on  earth." 

"Impostor!  thou  betrayest  thyself !     Ifthq^ 
could  conquer  Death,  why  live  they  not  yet  K**  V 

"  Child  of  a  day  I"  answered  Zanoni,  mouni- 
fully,  "  Hare  I  not  told  thee  the  error  of 
knowledge  was  the  forgetfulness  of  the  de 
and  passions  which  the  spirit  never  can  whoUv 
and  permanently    conquer,  while   this  mAttrr 
clokeait?    Canst  thou  think  that  it  is  no  sorron 
either  to  reject  all  human  ties,  all  finendshi{ 
and  all  love,  or  to  sec,  day  after  day,  friend-il 
ship  cuid  love  wither  from  our  life,  as  bloiisomf' 
from  the  stem  ?     Canst  thou  wonder  how,  with 
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the  power  to  live  while  the  world  shall  last, 
ere  even  our  ordinary  date  be  finished  wc  yet 
may  prefer  to  die  ?  Wonder  rather  that  there 
are  two  who  have  clung  so  faithfully  to  earth  ! 
Me,  I  confess,  that  earth  can  enamour  yet. 
Attaining  to  the  last  secret  while  youth  was  in 
its  bloom,  youth  still  colours  all  around  me 
with  its  own  luxuriant  beauty  ;  to  me,  yet,  to 
breathe  is  to  enjoy.  The  freshness  has  not 
faded  from  the  face  of  Nature,  and  not  a  herb 
in  which  I  cannot  discover  a  new  charm — an 
undetected  wonder.  As  with  my  youth,  so 
with  Mejnour's  age ;  he  will  tell  you,  that  life  to 
him  is  but  a  power  to  examine ;  and  not  till  he 
has  exhausted  all  the  man'cls  which  the  Creator 
has  sown  on  earth,  would  he  desire  new  habita- 
tions for  the  renewed  Spirit  to  explore.  We 
are  the  types  of  the  two  essences  of  what  is  im- 
perishable— '  Art,  that  enjoys,  and  Science, 
that  contemplates !'  And  now,  that  thou  mayst 
be  contented  that  the  secrets  are  not  vouchsafed 
to   thee,  learn  that  so  utterly  roust  the  idea 
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detach  itself  from  what  makes  up  the  occu- 
pation and  excitement  of  men,  so  must  it  be 
void  of  whatever  would  covet,  or  love,  or 
hate ;  that  for  the  ambitious  man,  for  the  lover, 
the  hater,  the  power  avails  not.  And  I,  at  last, 
bound  and  blinded  by  the  most  common  of 
household  ties — I,  darkened  and  helpless,  adjure 
thee,  the  baffled  and  discontented — I  adjur« 
tliee  to  direct,  to  guide  me ;  —  where  are 
they  —  Oh,  tell  rac  — speak  I  My  wife  —  ray 
child?  Silent! — oh,  thou  knowest  now  thai 
1  am  no  sorcerer,  no  enemy.  I  cannot 
give  thee  what  thy  faculties  deny — I  cannot 
achieve  what  the  passionless  Mcjnour  failed 
to  accomplish ;  but  I  can  give  thee  the  next 
best  boon,  perhaps  the  fairest — I  can  recon- 
cile thee  to  the  d^y  world,  and  place  peace 
between  thy  conscience  and  thysel£" 
"  Wilt  thou  promise  ?" 
"  By  their  sweet  lives,  I  promise  T' 
Glyndon  looked  and  believed-  He  wl 
pored   the   address    to  the  house  whither   his 
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&ta1    step    already    had     brought    woe     and 
doom. 

"  Bless  thee  for  this,"  exclaimed  Zanoni,  pas- 
sionately, "  and  thou  shall  be  blessed  !  What ! 
couldst  thou  not  perceive  that  at  the  entrance 
to  all  the  grander  worlds  dwell  the  race  that 
intimidate  and  awe  ?  Who  in  thy  daily  world 
ever  left  the  old  regions  of  Custom  and  Pre- 
scription, and  felt  not  the  first  seizure  of  the 
shapeless  and  nameless  Fear?  Everywhere 
around  thee,  where  men  aspire  and  labour, 
though  they  see  it  not — in  the  closet  of  the 
sage,  in  the  council  of  the  demagogue,  in  the 
camp  of  the  warrior, — everywhere  cowers  and 
darkens  the  Unutterable  Horror.  But  there, 
where  thou  host  ventured,  alone  is  the  phantom 
vuible ;  and  never  will  it  cease  to  haunt,  till 
thou  canst  pass  to  the  Infinite,  as  the  seraph,  or 
return  to  the  Familiar,  as  a  child  I  But,  answer 
me  this, — When,  seeking  to  adhere  to  some 
calm  resolve  of  virtue,  the  Phantom  hath  stalked 
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suddenly  to  thy  side ;  when  its  voice  hath 
whispered  thee  despair ;  when  its  ghastly  eye* 
would  scare  thee  hack  to  those  scenes  of  earthlv 
craft  or  riotous  excitement,  from  which,  as  it 
leaves  thee  to  worse  foes  to  the  soul,  its  presence 
is  ever  absent,  hast  thou  never  bravely  re- 
sisted the  si>ectre  and  thine  own  horror  ? — bast 
thou  never  said, '  Come  what  may,  to  Virtue  I 
winding?'"  ■ 

"  Alas  I"  answered  Glyndon,  "  only  of  Ute 
have  I  dared  to  do  so."  m 

"  And  thou  hast  felt  then  that  the  Phantom   " 
grew  more  dim  and  its  power  more  faint-" 

"  It  is  true." 

"  Rejoice,  then  1 — thou  hast  overcome  the  tnie 
terror  and  mystery  of  the  ordeaL  Resolve  n 
the  ^t  success.  Rejoice,  for  the  exorcism  if 
sure  I  Thou  art  not  of  those  who,  denying 
a  life  to  come,  are  the  victims  of  the  Inexorable 
Horror.  Oh,  when  shall  men  learn,  at  last,  thai  if 
the  Great  Religion  inculcates  so  rigidly  the  ot- 
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cessitv  of  FAITH,  it  is  not  alone  that  faith  leads 
to  the  world  to  be ;  but  that  without  faith  there  is 
no  excellence  in  this — faith  in  something  wiser, 
happier,  diviner,  than  we  see  on  earth! — the 
Artist  calls  it  the  Ideal — the  Priest,  Faitli.  The 
Ideal  and  Faith  are  one  and  the  same.  Return, 
O  wanderer !  return.  Feel  what  beauty  and 
holiness  dwell  in  the  Customary  and  the  Old. 
Back  to  thy  gateway  glide,  thou  Horror  I  and 
calu],  on  the  childlike  heart,  smile  again,  O 
azure  Heaven,  with  thy  night  and  thy  morning- 
star  but  as  one,  though  under  its  double  nauie 
of  Memory  and  Hope  !" 

As  he  tlms  spoke,  Zauoni  laid  his  hand  gently 
on  the  burning  temples  of  his  excited  and  won- 
dering listener ;  and  presently  a  sort  of  trance 
came  over  him :  he  imagined  that  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  home  of  his  infancy  ;  that  he  was 
in  the  small  chamber  where,  over  his  early 
slumbers,  his  mother  had  watched  and  prayed. 
There  it  was — visible,  palpable,  solitary,  unal- 
L  3 
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tered.  In  the  recess,  the  homely  bed ;  on  the 
walls,  the  shelves  filled  with  bolj-  books ;  the 
very  easel  on  which  he  had  first  sought  to  call 
the  ideal  to  the  canvass,  dust-covered,  broken, 
in  the  comer.  Below  the  window  lay  the  old 
churchyard ;  he  saw  it  green  in  the  distance, 
the  sun  glancing  through  the  yew  trees ;  he 
saw  the  tomb  where  father  and  mother  lay 
united,  and  the  spire  pointing  up  to  Heaven, 
the  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  those  who  consigned 
the  ashes  to  the  dust ;  in  his  ear  rang  the  bells, 
pealing,  as  on  a  sabbath  day  ;  far  iied  all  the 
visions  of  anxiety  and  awe  that  had  haunted 
and  convulsed ;  youth,  boyhood,  childhood,  W 
came  back  to  him  with  innocent  desires  and 
hoix;s  ;  he  thought  he  fell  upon  his  knees  to  I 
pray.  He  woke — he  woke  in  delicious  tears ; 
he  felt  that  the  phantom  was  fled  for  ever.  ■ 
He  looked  round — Zanoni  was  gone.  On  the 
table  lay  these  lines,  the  ink  yet  wet : —  M 

"  I  will  find  ways  and  means  for  thy  cscapt. 
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At  nightfall,  as  the  clock  strikes  oinc,  a  boat 
shall  wait  thee  on  the  river  before  this  house, 
the  boatman  will  guide  thee  to  a  retreat  where 
thou  maystrest  in  safety,  till  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
which  nears  its  close,  be  jiast.  Think  no  more 
of  the  sensual  love  that  lured,  and  well  nigh 
lost,  thee.  It  betrayed,  and  would  have  des- 
troyed. Thou  wilt  regain  thy  land  in  safety, — 
long  years  yet  spared  to  thee  to  muse  over  the 
past,  and  to  redeem  it.  For  thy  future,  be  thy 
dream  thy  guide,  and  thy  tears  thy  baptism." 

The  Englishman  obeyed  the  injunctions  of 
the  letter,  and  found  their  truth. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Quid  mime  meos  tot  in  uno  oorpore  fomwa  i 

Profeht. 


ZANOSI    TO    MEJNOCB. 


She  is  in  one  of  their  prisons — tlitir  inex- 
orable prisons.  It  is  Robespierre's  order—  I 
have  tracked  the  cause  to  Glyndon.  Tlii«. 
then,  made  that  terrible  connexion  botwcm 
tiicir  fates  which  I  could  not  miravci,  lu.t 
which  (till  severed  as  it  now  is)  wrapjHii 
Glyndon  himself  in  the  same  cloud  tliat  con- 
cealed her.     In  prison—  in   prison  I — it   i>  tin 
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gate  of  the  grave !  Her  trial,  and  the  inevi- 
table execution  that  follows  such  trial,  is  the 
third  day  from  this.  The  tyrant  has  fixed  all 
his  schemes  of  slaughter  for  the  10th  of  Ther- 
midor.  While  the  deaths  of  the  unoffending 
strike  awe  to  the  city,  his  satellites  are  to  mas- 
sacre his  foes.  There  is  but  one  hope  left — that 
the  Power  which  now  dooms  the  duomer,  may 
render  me  an  instrument  to  expedite  his  tall. 
But  two  days  left  —  two  days!  In  all  my 
wealth  of  time  I  sec  but  two  days ;  ail  beyond 
—  darkness  —  solitude.  I  may  save  her  yet. 
The  tyrant  shall  fall  the  day  before  that  which 
he  has  set  apart  for  slaughter  I  For  the  first  time 
I  mix  among  the  broils  and  stratagems  of  men, 
and  my  mind  leaps  up  from  my  despair,  armed 
and  eager  for  the  contest." 


A  crowd  had  gathered  round  the  Rue  St. 
Uonore — a  young  man  was  just  arrested  by  the 
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order  of  Robespierre.  He  was  known  to  be  m 
the  service  of  Tallicn,  that  hostile  leader  in  the 
Convention,  whom  the  tyrant  had  hitherto 
trembled  to  attack.  This  incident  had  there- 
fore produced  a  greater  excitement  than  a  cii^ 
cumstance  so  customar}'  as  an  arrest  in  the  Reign 
of  Terror  might  be  supposed  to  create.  Amongst 
the  crowd  were  many  friends  of  Tallien,  many 
foes  to  the  tyrant,  many  weary  of  beholding 
the  tiger  dragging  victim  ailer  victim  to  its 
den.  Hoarse,  foreboding  murmurs  were  beard ; 
fierce  eyes  glared  upon  the  officers  as  they 
seized  their  prisoner ;  and  though  they  did  not 
yet  dare  openly  to  resist,  those  in  the  rear 
pressed  on  those  behind,  and  encumbered  the 
path  of  the  captive  and  his  captors.  The  young 
man  struggled  hard  for  escape,  and,  by  a 
violent  effort,  at  last  wTenched  himself  fron 
the  grasp.  The  crowd  made  way,  and  closed 
round  to  protect  him,  as  he  dive<l  and  darted 
tlirongh  their  ranks ;  but  suddenly  the  trampling 
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of  horses  was  heard  at  hand — the  savage  Hen- 
riot  and  his  troop  were  bearing  down  ujwn  the 
mob.  The  crowd  gave  way  in  alarm,  and  the 
prisoner  was  again  seized  by  one  of  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Dictator.  At  that  moment  a  voice 
whispered  the  prisoner — "  Thou  bast  a  letter, 
which,  if  found  on  thee,  ruins  thy  last  hope. 
Give  it  mc !  I  will  bear  it  to  Tallien."  The 
prisoner  turned  in  amaze,  read  something  that 
encouraged  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  who 
thus  accosted  him.  The  troop  were  now  on 
the  spot;  the  Jacobin  who  had  seized  the  prisoner 
released  hold  of  bim  for  a  moment,  to  escape 
the  hoofs  of  the  horses, — in  that  moment  the 
opportunity  was  found — the  stranger  had  dis- 
appeared. 


At  the  house  of  Talhen  the  principal  foes  of 
the  tyrant  were  assembled.  Common  danger 
made  common   fellowship.      All  factions   laid 
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aside  their  feuds  for  the  hour,  to  unite  against 
the  formidable  amn  who  was  marching  over  all 
factions  to  his  gory  throne.  There,  was  bold 
Lecointre,  the  declared  enemy — there,  creeping 
Barrere,  who  would  reconcile  all  extremes,  the 
hero  of  the  cowards  ;  Barras,  calm  and  collected 
— Collot  d'Hcrbois,  breathing  wrath  and  ven- 
geance, and  seeing  not  that  the  crimes 
Robespierre  alone  sheltered  his  own. 

The  council  was  agitated  and  irresolute. 
The  awe  which  the  uniform  success,  and  the 
prodigious  energy  of  Robespierre  excited,  still 
held  the  greater  part  under  its  control.  Tallien, 
whom  the  tyrant  most  feared,  and  who  alone 
could  give  head  and  substance  and  direction  to 
so  many  contradictory  passions,  was  too  sullied 
by  the  memory  of  bis  own  cruelties,  not  to  feel 
embarrassed  by  his  position  as  the  champion  of 
mercy.  "  It  is  true,"  he  said,  after  an  ani- 
mating harangue  from  Lecointre,  "  that  the 
Usurper  menaces  us  all.     But    he    is   still   so 
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beloved  by  his  mobs — still  so  supported  by  \m 
Jacobins — better  delay  open  hostilities  till  the 
hour  is  more  ripe.  To  attempt  and  not  suc- 
ceed, is  to  give  us,  hand  and  foot,  to  the  guillo- 
tine.    Every    day    his    power    must    dechne. 

Procrastination  is   our   best   ally "     While 

yet  speaking,  and  v^hile  yet  producing  the  effect 
of  water  on  the  fire,  it  was  announced  that  a 
stranger  demanded  to  see  him  inatantly  on 
business  that  brooked  no  delay. 

"  I  am  not  at  leisure,"  said  the  orator,  im- 
patiently. The  servant  placed  a  note  on  the 
table.  Talhen  opened  it,  and  found  these  words 
in  pencil,  "  From  the  prison  of  Teresji  de  Fon- 
tenaL"  He  turned  pale,  started  up,  and  hastened 
to  the  ante-room,  where  he  beheld  a  face  en- 
tirely strange  to  him. 

"  Hope  of  France !"  said  the  vbitor  to  him, 
and  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  went  straight 
to  the  heart — "  your  servant  is  arrested  in  the 
streets.     I  have  saved  your  life,  and  that  of 
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And  who  are  you,  that  know  so  well  what  is 
concealed  from  me  ?" 

"A  man,  like  jou,  who  would  save  the 
woman  he  loves." 

Before  Tallicn  could  recover  his  surprise,  the 
visitor  was  gone. 

Back  went  the  Avenger  to  his  conclave,  an 
altered  man.  "I  have  heard  tidings — no  matter 
what,"  he  cried,  "that  have  changed  my  pur- 
pose. On  the  10th,  we  are  destined  for  the 
guillotine.  I  revoke  my  counsel  for  delay. 
Robespierre  comes  to  the  Convention  to- 
morrow; there  we  must  confront,  and  crush 
him.  From  the  Mount^n  shall  frown  against 
him  the  grim  shade  of  Danton — from  the  Plain 
shall  rise,  in  their  bloody  cerements,  the  spec- 
tres of  Vergniaud  and  Condorcet.     Frappons  /" 

"Fvappons  /"  cried  even  Barrere,  startled  into 
energy  by  the  new  daring  of  his  colleague. 
"  Frappons  !  il  n'y  a  que  les  marts  qui  tie  revient 
pas." 

It  was  observable  (and  the  fact  may  be  found 
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in  a  whisper,  "go  to  the  lodgings  of  Robes- 
pierre ;  he  is  from  home,  and  in  the  left 
pocket  of  the  vest,  which  he  cast  off  not  an 
hour  since,  thou  wilt  find  a  pajjer ;  when  thou 
hast  read  that,  retura.  I  will  await  thee  :  and, 
if  thou  wouidst  then  seize  me,  I  will  go  without 
a  struggle.  Look  round  on  those  lowering 
brows ! — touch  me  now,  and  thou  wilt  be  torn  to 
pieces." 

The  Jacobin  felt  as  if  compelled  to  obey 
against  his  will.  He  went  forth,  muttering : 
he  returned ;  the  stranger  was  still  there : 
"  Mille  toimcrres,"  he  said  to  him — "  I  thank 
thee;  the  poltroon  had  my  name  in  his  list  for 
the  guillotine." 

With  that  the  Jacobin  Aristides  sprung  upon 
the  table,  and  shouted,  "  Death  to  the  Tyrant !'' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Le  lendemain,  8  Thennidor,  Robeipierre  »e  di 
proQOiicei  son  fameux  discours. 

TuiBRS,  Hut.  de  Im  RewliUitm. 


The  morning  rose — the  8th  of  Thennidor  ( Juljr 
26th.)  Robespierre  has  gone  to  the  Convention. 
He  has  gone,  with  bis  laboured  speech ;  he 
has  gone,  with  his  phrases  of  philanthropv  and 
virtue  ;  he  has  gone  to  single  out  his  prev. 
All  his  agents  arc  prepared  for  his  reception ; 
the  fierce  St.  Just  has  arrived  from  the  armies, 
to  second  his  courage  and  inflame  his  wrath. 
His  ominous  apparition  prepares  the  audience 
for  the  crisis.  "  Citizens !"  screeched  the  shrill 
voice  of  Robespierre — "  others  have  placed  be- 
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fore  you  flattering  pictures ;  I  come  to  announce 
to  you  useful  truths. 


Arid  they  attribute  to  me,  to  me  alone ! — what- 
ever of  harsh  or  evil  is  committed  :  it  is 
Robespierre  who  wishes  it ;  it  is  Robespierre 
who  ordains  it  Is  there  a  new  tax? — it  is 
Robespierre  who  ruins  you.  They  call  me 
tyrant ! — and  why  ?  Because  I  have  acquired 
some  influence ;  but  how  ?  in  speaking  truth  ; 
and  who  pretends  that  truth  is  to  be  without 
force  in  the  mouths  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  French  people  ?  Doubtless,  Tnith  has  its 
power,  its  rage,  its  despotism,  its  accents, 
touching — terrible,  which  resound  in  the  pure 
heart,  as  in  the  guilty  conscience ;  and  which 
Falsehood  can  no  more  imitate  than  Salmoncus 
could  forge  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven.  What 
am  1,  whom  they  accuse?  A  slave  of  liberty — 
a  living  martyr  of  the  Republic — the  victim, 
as  the  enemy,  of  crime  I    All  ruffianism  ailronta 
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me;    and   actioos,    legitimate    in    othere,    an 
erimes  in  mc.     It  is  enuiigh  to  know  mc,  to  be 
calumniated.     In  my  vorr  zeal  they  arraign  my 
guilt.     Take  from    mc   my  conscience,   and   I  h 
should  be  the  most  miserable  of  men  T  ™ 

He  paused ;  and  Couthon  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
St.  Just  mtinnured  applause  as  with  stem 
looks  he  gazed  on  the  rebellious  Mountain ;  and 
there  was  a  dead,  utoumful,  und  chilling  silence^ 
through  the  audience.  The  touching  sentiment 
woke  no  echo.  ^^ 

The  orator  cast  his  eyes  around.  Uo!  he 
will  soon  arouse  that  apathy.  He  proceeds:  fl 
he  praises,  he  pities  liimsell',  no  more.  He  de- 
nounces— he  accuses.  Overfiooded  with  hi* 
venom,  he  vomits  it  forth  on  all.  At  home, 
abroad,  finances,  war — on  all!  Shriller  and 
sharper  rose  his  voice — 

"  A  conspiracy  exists  against  the  Public 
Liberty.  It  owes  its  strength  to  a  criminal 
coalition  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Convention ; 
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it  has  accomplices  in  the  bosom  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  .  .  ,  What  is  the 
remedy  to  tliis  evil  ?  To  punish  the  traitors ;  to 
purify  this  Committee ;  to  crush  all  factions  by 
the  weight  of  the  National  Authority ;  to  raise 
upon  their  ruins  the  power  of  Liberty  and 
Justice.  Such  are  the  principles  of  that  Reform. 
Must  I  be  ambitious,  to  profess  them  ?  then  the 
principles  are  proscribed,  anj  Tyranny  reigns 
amongst  us !  For  what  can  you  object  to  a  man 
who  is  in  the  right,  and  has,  at  least,  this 
knowledge — he  knows  how  to  die  for  his  native 
land  I  I  am  made  to  combat  crime,  and  not  to 
govern  it.  The  time,  alas !  is  not  yet  arrived 
when  men  of  worth  can  serve  with  impunity 
.  their  country.  So  long  as  the  knaves  rule,  the 
defenders  of  liberty  will  be  only  the  pro- 
scribed."' 

For  two  hours,  through  that  cold  and  gloomy 
audience,  shrilled  the  Death-speech.  In  silence 
it  began,  in  silence  closed.     The  enemies  of 
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manded  only  that  the  oration  should  be  printed? 
All  seemed  paralyzed.  At  length,  Bourdon  de 
rOise,  whose  name  was  doubly  marked  in  the 
black  list  of  the  Dictator,  stalked  to  the  tribune, 
and  moved  the  bold  counter-resolution,  tiiat 
the  speech  should  be  referred  to  the  two  com- 
mittees whom  that  very  speech  accused.  Still 
no  applause  from  the  conspirators  :  they  sat 
still  as  frozen  men.  The  shrinking  Borrere, 
ever  on  the  prudent  side,  looketl  round  before 
he  rose.  He  rises,  and  sides  with  Lecointre  I 
Then  Couthon  seized  the  occasion,  and  firom 
his  seat,  (a  privilege  permitted  alone  to  the 
paralytic  philanthropist,)*  and  widi  his  melo- 
dious voice,  sought  to  convert  the  crisis  into  a 
triumph.     Uc   demanded,   not   only  tliat   the 


•  M.  Tliiers  in  his  Hisiory,  vol.  W.  p.  79,  makes  a  ciiriou« 
blunder:  be  says,  "  Cuulhon  stUince  a  la  tribune."  Poor 
Coutiioii  I  whose  iiair  body  was  dead,  and  wiio  was  always 
wheeled  in  his  chair  into  the  Convention,  and  spoke 
•ittiog. 
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In  after  times,  he  often  said,  that  their  regard, 
fixed,  earnest,  half  reproachful,  and  yet  cheering 
and  triumphant,  filled  him  with  new  life  and 
courage.  They  spoke  to  his  heart  as  the  trumpet 
speaks  to  the  war-horse.  He  moved  from  his 
seat ;  he  whispered  with  his  allies ;  the  spirit  he 
had  drawn  in  was  contagious ;  the  men  whom 
Robespierre  especially  had  denounced,  and 
who  saw  the  sword  over  their  heads,  woke  from 
their  torpid  trance.  Vadier,  Cambon,  Billaud- 
Varennes,  Panis,  Amar,  rose  at  once — all  at  once 
demanded  speech.  Vadier  is  first  beard,  the 
rest  succeed.  It  burst  forth,  the  Mountain, 
with  its  fires  and  consuming  lava !  flood  upon 
flood  they  nish,  a  legion  of  Ciceros  ujion  the 
startled  Catiline  I  Robespierre  falters — hesi- 
tates— would  qualify,  retract.  They  gather  new 
courage  from  his  new  fears ;  they  interrupt 
him ;  tliey  drown  his  voice ;  they  demand  the 
reversal  of  the  motion.  Amar  moves  again  that 
the  speech  be  referred  to  the  committees — to 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Aupr^s  d'un  corps  aussi  avili  que  la  Conrention  il  restait 
des  chances  pour  qae  Robespierre  sortit  vainqueur  de 
cette  lutte. — Lacretelle,  vol.  xii. 


As  Robespierre  left  the  hall,  there  was  a  dead 
and  ominous  silence  in  the  crowd  without. 
The  herd,  in  every  country,  side  with  success ; 
and  the  rats  run  from  the  falling  tower.  But 
Robespierre,  who  wanted  coiu'age,  never  wanted 
pride,  and  the  last  often  supplied  the  place  of 
the  first:  thoughtfully,  and  with  an  impenetrable 
brow,  he  passed  through  the  throng,  leaning  on 
St.  Just,  Payan  and  his  brother  following  him. 

As  they  got  into  the  open  space,  Robespierre 
abruptly  broke  the  silence. 
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exterminated  ;  no,  no  I  only  banished !  We 
must  not  die  yet.  Posterity  cannot  judge  us 
till  our  work  is  done.  We  have  recalled  L'Etre 
Supreme  ;  we  must  now  remodel  ibis  corrupted 
world.  All  shall  be  love  and  brotherhood ; 
imd — ho !  Simon  I  Simon  ! — hold  !  Your  pencil, 
St.  Just !"  And  Robespierre  wrote  hastily.  "  This 
to  Citizen  President  Dumas.  Go  with  it  ipiick, 
Simon.  These  eighty  heads  must  fail  to-morrow 
— to-morrow,  Simon.  Dumas  will  advance  their 
trial  a  day.  I  will  write  to  Fouquicr  Tinvillc, 
the  public  accuser.  We  meet  al  the  Jacobins, 
to-nighl,  Simon ;  there  we  will  denounce  the 
Convention  itself;  there  we  will  rally  round  us 
the  last  friends  of  liberty  and  France." 

A  shout  was  heard  in  the  distance  behind — 
"  Vive  la  ripubUque  /" 

The  tyrant's  eye  shot  a  vindictive  gleam. 
"  The  republic  I — faugh  I  We  did  not  destroy 
the  throne  of  a  thousand  years  for  thai 
canaille .'" 
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oblong  hall,  once  the  library  of  the  peaceful 
monks,  assemble  the  idolaters  of  S>aint  Robea- 
pierre.  Two  immense  iribtines,  raised  at  cither 
end,  conuin  the  lees  and  dregs  of  the  atrociou5 
populace — the  majority  of  that  audience  con- 
sisting of  the  furies  of  the  guillotine  (Jurie*  dr 
ijuillotinc).  In  the  midst  of  the  hall  Jire  the 
bureau  an<l  chair  of  the  president — the  chair 
long  preserved  by  the  piety  of  the  monks  as 
the  relic  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  I  Above  this 
!«at  scowls  the  harsh  bust  of  Brutus.  An 
iron  lamp,  and  two  branches,  scatter  over  the 
vast  room  a  murky  fuliginous  ray,  beneath  the 
light  of  which  the  fierce  faces  of  that  Pnndie- 
monium  seem  more  grim  and  haggard.  There, 
from  the  oi-ator's  tribiuic,  shrieks  the  shrill 
wrath  of  Robespierre ! 

Meanwhile,  all  is  chaos,  disortler,  half  daring 
and  half  cowardice,  in  the  committee  of  \m 
foes.  Rumours  Hy  from  street  to  street,  from 
haunt  to  haunt,  from   house   to   house.     The 
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swallows  flit  low,  and  the  cattle  group  together 
before  the  storm.  And  above  this  roar  of  the 
lives  and  things  of  the  little  hour,  alone  in  his 
chamber  stood  He  on  whose  starry  youth — 
symbol  of  the  imperishable  bloom  of  the  calm 
Ideal  amidst  the  mouldering  Actual — the  clouds 
of  ages  had  roiled  in  vain. 

All  those  exertions  which  ordinary  wit  and 
courage  could  surest  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
All  such  exertions  were  in  vain,  where,  in  that 
saturnalia  of  death,  a  life  was  the  object 
Nothing  but  the  fall  of  Robespierre  could  have 
saved  his  victims ;  now,  too  late,  that  fall  would 
only  serve  to  avenge. 

Once  more,  in  that  last  agony  of  excitement 
and  despair,  the  Seer  had  plunged  into  solitude, 
to  invoke  ^ain  the  aid  or  counsel  of  those 
mysterious  intermediates  between  earth  and 
heaven  who  had  renounced  tiie  intercourse  of 
the  spirit  when  subjected  to  the  coaunon  bon- 
dage of  the  mortaL     lo  the  iateoae  desire  and 
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liorror,  and  rage,  and  awe.  As  an  iceberg,  the 
breath  of  that  presence  froze  the  air ;  as  a  cloud, 
it  filled  the  chamber,  and  blackened  tlie  stars 
from  heaven. 

"  Lo  !"  said  its  voice,  "  I  am  here  once  more. 
Thou  hast  roblicd  me  of  a  meaner  prey.  Now 
exorcise  thytelf  from  my  power !  Thy  life  has 
left  thee,  to  live  in  the  heart  of  a  daughter  of 
the  charnel  and  tlic  worm.  In  that  life  I  come 
to  thee  with  ray  inexorable  tread.  Thou  art 
returned  lo  the  Threshold — thou,  whose  stepil 
have  trod  the  verges  of  the  Infinite  !  And  as  the 
goblin  of  its  phantasy  seizes  on  a  child  in  the 
dark,  mighty  one,  who  wouldst  conquer  Death, 
I  seize  on  thoe  !" 

''Back  to  thy  thraldom,  slave!  if  thou  art 
come  to  the  voice  thnl  called  thee  not,  it  is  again 
not  to  command,  Injt  to  obey  1  Thou,  (torn 
whoee  whis{>er  I  gained  the  boons  of  the  Uvea 
lovelier  and  dearer  than  my  own — tikou,  I 
command  thee,  not  by  spell  and  charm,  bot  by 
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the  child,  first  and  last  of  tiiine  offspring,  in 
whom  thou  didst  hope  to  found  a  race  that 
should  hear  witlj  thee  the  music  of  celestial 
hari}s,  and  float,  by  the  side  of  thy  familiar, 
Adon-Ai,  through  the  azure  rivers  of  joy,— the 
child,  to  live  on  a  few  days,  as  a  fungus  in  n 
burial  vault,  a  thing  of  the  loathsome  dungeon, 
dying  of  cruelty,  and  neglect,  and  famine.  Hal 
ha  I  thou  who  wouldst  baffle  Death,  learn  how 
the  deathless  die  if  they  tlare  to  love  the  mortal. 
Now,  Chalda?an,  behold  my  boons  !  Now  I 
seize  and  wrap  thee  with  the  pestilence  of  my 
presence;  now,  evennore,  till  thy  long  race  is 
run,  mine  eyes  shall  glow  iuto  thy  brain,  and 
mine  arms  shall  clasp  thee,  when  thou  woaidsi 
take  the  wings  of  the  Morning,  and  flee  from 
the  embrace  of  Night !"  .| 

"  I  tell  thee,  no  !  And  again  I  ctJinpcl  thee, 
speak  and  answer  to  the  lord  who  can  command 
his  slave.  1  know,  though  my  lore  fails  me, 
and  tbe.j^eetia  l.clasp  picrqe  my  side,  I  know 
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baffled,  had  regained  its  might.  "  Ha !  ha ! — 
thou  canst  save  her  life,  if  thou  wilt  sacrifice  thine 
own  !  Is  it  for  this  thou  liast  lived  on  through 
cruinblinjT  empires  and  coimtless  generations  of 
thy  race  ?  At  last  shall  Death  reclaim  thee  ? 
Wouldst  thou  save  her? — die  for  her!  Fall,  O 
stately  column,  over  which  stars  yet  unformed 
may  gleam — fall,  that  the  herb  at  thy  base  may 
drink  a  few  hours  longer  the  sunlight  and  the 
dews  I  Silent !  Art  thou  ready  for  the  sacrifice  ? 
Sec,  the  moon  moves  up  through  Heaven. 
Beautifiil  and  wise  one,  wilt  thou  bid  her  smile 
to-morrow  on  thy  headless  clay  ?" 

"  Back !  for  my  soul,  in  answering  thee  from 
depths  where  thou  canst  not  hear  it,  has  re- 
gained its  glory ;  and  I  hear  the  wings  of 
Adtm-Ai  gliding  musical  through  the  air." 

He  sjH)kc  ;  and,  witli  a  low  shriek  of  baffled 
nige  and  hate,  the  thing  was  gone,  and  through 
the  room  rushed,  luminous  and  sudden,  the 
Presence  of  silvery  light. 
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"  Thy  courage  has  restored  thy  power.  Once 
more,  in  the  haunts  of  earth,  ihy  soul  charms 
me  to  thy  side.  Wiser  now,  in  the  moment 
when  thou  comprehendest  Death,  than  when 
thy  unfettered  spirit  learned  the  solemn  mys- 
tery- of  life ;  the  human  affections  that  thralled 
•  and  humbled  thee  awhile,  bring  to  thee,  in  these 
last  hours  of  thy  mortality,  the  sublimest  heri- 
tage of  thy  race — the  eternity  that  commences 
from  the  grave." 

"  O  Adon-Ai,"  said  the  Chaldaean,  as,  cir- 
cumfused  in  the  splendour  of  the  visitant,  a 
glory  more  radiant  than  human  beauty  settled 
round  his  form,  and  seemed  alread}'  to  belong 
to  the  eternity  of  which  the  Bright  One  spoke, 
"  as  men,  before  they  die,  sec  and  compre- 
hend the  enigmas  hidden  from  them  before,*  so 


*  The  grcaiesi  Poet,  and  one  of  the  noblest  thinkers,  of 
the  last  a^c,  said,  on  his  death-bed,  "  Mnny  things  obscure 
to  me  btfote,  now  cleat  up,  and  become  visible." — See  the 
Life  of  Schiller. 
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High  !  Id  tho  dungeon  and  oa  tlic  scaffold 
looks  everlastingly  the  Eye  of  lIiM,  tenderer 
than  tliou  to  love,  wiser  than  thou  to  guide, 
tuighticr  than  thou  to  save !" 

Zanoni  bowed  bis  head ;  and  when  he  looked 
up  again,  the  last  shadow  had  left  his  broM'. 
The  visitor  was  gone ;  but  still  the  glory  of  his 
presence  seemed  to  shine  upon  the  spot ;  still 
the  solitary  air  seemed  to  murmiu'  with  tremu- 
lous delight.  And  thus  ever  shall  it  be  with 
those  who  have  once,  detaching  themselves 
utterly  from  life,  received  the  visit  of  the  Angel 
Faith,  Solitude  and  sjiace  retain  the  splen- 
dour, and  it  settles  like  a  halo  round  their 
graves. 
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Coursing  tbrougli  the  fields  of  space,  he  be- 
held the  gossamer  shapes,  whose  choral  joys  his 
spirit  had  so  often  shared.  There,  group  upon 
group,  ihey  circled  in  the  starry  silence,  mul- 
tiform in  the  unimaginable  lx?auty  of  a  being 
fed  by  ambrosial  dews  and  serenest  light.  In 
his  trance,  all  the  universe  stretched  visible  be- 
yond ;  in  the  green  valleys  afar,  he  saw  the 
dances  of  the  fairies;  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountains,  he  beheld  the  race  that  breathe  the 
lurid  air  of  the  volcanoes,  and  hide  firom  the 
light  of  Heaven ;  on  every  leaf  in  the  number- 
less forests,  in  every  drop  of  the  unmeasured 
seas,  be  survej'cd  its  separate  and  swarming 
world ;  far  up,  in  the  farthest  blue,  he  saw  orb 
upon  orb  ripening  into  shape,  and  planets  start- 
ing from  the  central  fire,  to  run  their  day  of 
ten  thousand  years.  For  everywhere  in  crea- 
tion is  the  breath  of  the  Creator,  and  every- 
where in  which  the  breath  breathes  is  life !  And 
alone,  in  the  distance,  the  lonely  man  beheld 
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and  its  numbers,  lives  oq  to  change  in  its 
bloodless  movements  the  face  of  the  habitable 
world ! 

And,  "  Oh,  farewell  to  life  1"  murmured  the 
glorious  dreamer.  "  Sweet,  O  life !  hast  thou 
been  to  me.  How  fathomless  thy  joys — how  rap- 
turously has  my  soul  bounded  forth  upon  the 
upward  paths  I  To  him  who  lor  ever  renews 
his  youth  in  the  clear  fount  of  nature,  how 
exquisite  is  the  mere  happiness  to  be.'  Farewell, 
ye  lamps  of  heaven,  and  yc  million  tribes,  the 
Populace  of  Air.  Not  a  mote  in  the  beam,  not 
a  herb  on  the  mountain,  not  a  i}ebble  on  the 
shore,  not  a  seed  far-blown  into  the  wilderness, 
but  contributed  to  the  lore  that  sought  in  all, 
the  true  principle  of  Ufe,  the  Beautiful,  the 
Joyous,  the  Immortal.  To  others,  a  land,  a  city, 
a  hearth,  has  been  a  home  ;  mi/  home,  wherever 

benefit  others,  and  either  cherishes  the  want  of  to-day,  or 
prepares  the  resolution  of  to-morrow." — Stepucm   Mow- 

TACOE. 
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and  the  wise.     Beyond  those  portals  I  await  ye 
both,  beloved  pilgrims !" 

From  his  numbers  and  his  eabala,  in  his  cell, 
amidst  the  wrecks  of  Rome,  Mcjnour,  startled, 
looked  up,  and,  through  the  spirit,  felt  that  the 
spirit  of  his  distant  friend  addressed  him. 

"Fare  thee  well  for  ever  upon  this  earth !  Thy 
last  comjjanion  forsakes  thy  side.  Thine  age 
survives  the  youth  of  all  ;  and  the  Final  Day 
shall  find  thee  still  the  conlemplator  of  our 
tombs.  I  go  with  my  free  will  into  the  land  of 
darkness ;  b»it  new  suns  and  systems  blaze 
around  ns  from  the  grave.  I  go  where  the  souls 
of  those  for  whom  I  resign  the  clay  shall  be 
my  co-mates  through  eternal  youth.  At  last,  I 
recognise  the  tnie  ordeal  and  the  real  victory. 
Mejnour,  cast  down  thy  elixir;  lay  by  thy  load 
of  years  1  Wherever  the  soul  can  wander,  the 
Eternal  Soul  of  all  things  protects  it  still !" 
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proceedings  of  the  next  day;  and  the  three 
sister-witches,  over  their  hellish  caldron,  were 
scarcely  animated  by  a  more  fiend-like  spirit,  or 
engaged  in  more  execrable  designs,  than  these 
three  heroes  of  the  revolution  in  their  premedi- 
tated massacre  of  the  morrow, 

Dumas  was  but  little  altered  in  appearance 
since,  in  the  earlier  part  of  ihis  narrative,  he  was 
presented  to  the  reader,  except  that  his  manner 
was  somewhat  more  short  and  severe,  and  his 
eye  yet  more  restless.  But  he  seemed  almost  a 
suiKjrior  being  by  the  side  of  his  associates. 
Rene  Diimas,  bom  of  respectable  parents,  and 
well-educated,  despite  his  ferocity,  was  not 
without  a  certain  refinement,  which  perhaps 
rendered  him  the  more  acceptable  to  the  precise 
and  formal  Robespierre."  But  Henriothad  been 
a  lackey,  a  thief,  a  spy  of  the  police ;  he  had 
drank  the  blood  of  Madame  de  Lamballe,  and 
had  risen  to  his  present  rank  for  no  quality  but 


*  Dumas  wu  a  Beau  in  his  way.     His  gala  dress  was  a 
blood-red  coat,  with  the  finest  ruffles. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  growled  out  Ilenriot,  with  an 
oath, — as  usual,  half  drunk,  and  lolling  on  his 
chair,  with  his  spurred  heels  on  the  table — 
"  little  Tinville  is  the  man  for  despatch." 

"  Citizen  Ilenriot,"  said  Dumas,  gravely, 
"  permit  mc  to  request  thee  to  select  another 
footstool ;  and  for  tlie  rest,  let  mc  warn  thee 
that  to-morrow  is  a  critical  and  important  day ; 
one  that  will  decide  the  fate  of  France." 

"  A  fig  for  little  France  I  Vive  k  Vertueux 
Robegpierre,  la  Colonne  de  la  R^publique  !  Plague 
on  this  talking ;  itiis  dry  work.  Ilast  thou  no 
eau  de  vie  in  that  little  cupboard?" 

Dumas  and  Fouquicr  exchanged  looks  of  dis- 
gust. Dumas  shru^ed  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
plied— 

"  It  is  to  guard  thee  against  eau  de  cit, 
Citizen  General  Henriot,  that  I  have  requested 
thee  to  meet  me  here.     Listen,  if  thou  canst  T 

"  Oh,  talk  away !  thy  mttier  is  to  talk,  mine 
to  fight  and  to  drink." 

N  3 
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which  is  too  ready  to  give  offence,  must  learn 
to  take  a  reprimand  from  the  representative  of 
Republican  Law.  Seriously,  mon  cher,  thou 
must  be  sober  for  the  next  three  or  four  days ; 
after  the  crisis  is  over,  thou  and  I  will  drink  a 
bottle  together.  Come,  Dumas,  relax  thine 
austerity,  and  shake  hands  with  our  friend.  No 
quarrels  amongst  ourselves !" 

Dumas  hesitated,  and  extended  his  hand, 
which  the  ruffian  clasped ;  and,  maudlin  tears 
succeeding  his  ferocity,  he  half  sobbed,  half 
hiccupped  forth  his  protestations  of  civism  and 
his  promises  of  sobriety. 

"  Well,  we  depend  on  thee,  mon  Geniral," 
said  Dumas ;  "  and  now,  since  we  shall  all  have 
need  of  vigour  for  to-morrow,  go  home  and 
sleep  soundly." 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  thee,  Dumas — I  forgive  thee. 
I  am  not  vindictive — 1 1  but  still,  if  a  man 
threatens  me  —  if  a  man  insults  me" — And, 
with  the  quick  changes  of  intoxication,  again 
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"  I  have  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  with  me — 
they  are  thine  if  thou  wilt  grant  me  one  small 
favour." 

"Citizen,  I  grant  it!"  sdd  Hcnriot,  waving 
his  hand,  majestically.  "  Is  it  to  denounce 
some  rascal  who  has  ofFende<l  thee  ?" 

••  No;  it  is  simply  this: — write  these  words 
to  President  Dumas — '  Admit  the  bearer  to 
thy  presence ;  and  if  thou  canst  grant  him  the 
request  he  will  make  to  thee,  it  will  be  ati 
inestimable  obligation  to  Fran9ois  UenrioL'" 
The  stranger,  as  he  spoke,  placed  pencil  and 
tablets  in  the  shaking  hands  of  the  soldier. 

"  And  where  is  the  gold  ?" 

"  Here." 

With  some  difficulty,  Henriot  scnwled  the 
words  dictated  to  him,  clutched  the  gold, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  was  gone. 

Meanwhile  Fouqoier,  when  be  had  doaed  the 
door  apoo  Henriot,  aud,  ahaiplj — "  How  canst 
tfaoa  be  flo  mad  at  to  incense  that  brignd? 
Kno  vst  tboa  not  that  otir  laws  are  nothing  with- 
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I  see  in  the  list  a  knave  I  have  long  marked 
out,  though  his  crime  once  procured  me  a 
legacy — Nicot,  the  Ilt'bertist" 

"  And  young  Andre  Chenier,  the  Poet? 
Ah,  I  forgot ;  we  beheaded  him  to-day !  Revo- 
lutionary virtue  is  at  its  acme.  His  own  brother 
abandoned  him  !"* 

"  There  is  a  foreigner — an  Italian  woman — 
in  the  list ;  but  I  can  find  no  charge  made  out 
against  her." 

"  All  the  same ;  we  must  execute  her  for  the 
sake  of  the  round  number :  eighty  sounds 
better  than  seventy-nine !" 

Here  a  huissier  brought  a  paper,  on  which  was 
written  the  request  of  Hcnriot 

*  His  brother  is  said,  indeed,  to  tiavc  contributed  to  the 
condemnatioti  or  tliis  virtuous  and  illustrious  person.  He 
was  heard  to  cry  aloud — "  Si  raon  ff'cre  est  coupable,  qu'il 
perisse."  Tliis  brotlier,  Marie-Joseph,  also  a  poet,  and  llie 
author  of"  Cliarles  IX.,"  so  celebrated  in  tlie  earlier  days 
of  Uie  reroIutioD,  enjoyed,  of  course,  according  to  tl)e  wonted 
justice  or  the  world,  a  triumphant  career;  and  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  "  le  premier  des  pociei 
Franyais," — a  title  due  to  his  murdered  brotlier. 
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the  revolutionary  jargon  ;  "  amidst  the  excite- 
ment and  occupations  of  your  later  life,  I  know 
not  if"  you  can  remember  that  we  have  met 
before  ?" 

The  judge  scanned  the  features  of  his  visitor, 
and  a  pale  blush  settled  on  his  sallow  cheeks — 
"  Yes,  citizen,  I  remember !" 

"  And  you  recall  the  words  I  then  uttered ! 
You  spoke  tenderly  and  philanthropicaliy  of 
your  horror  of  capital  executions — you  exulted 
in  the  approaching  Revolution  «s  the  termina- 
tion of  all  sanguinary  punishments — you  quoted 
reverently  the  saying  of  Maximilien  Robespierre, 
the  rising  statesman,  '  the  executioner  is  the 
invention  of  the  tyrant;'  and  I  replied,  that 
while  you  spoke,  a  foreboding  seized  me  that 
we  should  meet  again  when  your  ideas  of  death 
and  the  philosophy  of  revolutions  might  be 
changed !  Was  I  right.  Citizen  Ren<:-Fran9oi9 
Dumas,  President  of  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal?" 

"Pooh!"    said     Dumas,     with    some    con- 
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Listen  still !  In  your  death-roll  there  is  the 
name  of  an  Italian  woman,  whose  youth,  whose 
beauty,  and  whose  freedom,  not  only  from  every 
crime,  but  every  tangible  charge,  will  excite 
only  compassion,  and  not  terror.  Even  you 
would  tremble  to  pronounce  her  sentence.  It 
will  be  dangerous  on  a  day  wlien  the  populace 
will  be  excited,  when  your  tumbrils  may  be 
arrested,  to  expose  youth  and  innocence  and 
beauty  to  the  pity  and  courage  of  a  revolted 
crowd." 

Dumas  looked  up,  and  shnmk  from  the  eye 
of  the  stranger. 

"  I  do  not  deny,  citizen,  that  there  is  reason 
in  what  tliou  nicest.  But  my  orders  are  posi- 
tive." 

"  Positive  only  as  to  the  number  of  the  vic- 
tims. I  ofiPer  you  a  substitute  for  this  one.  I 
offer  you  the  head  of  a  man  who  knows  all  of 
the  very  conspiracy  which  now  threatens  Robes- 
pierre and  yourself;  and  compared  with  one 
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satisfy  you  by  tny  speech,  you  hold  the  woman 
I  die  to  save  as  your  hostage.  It  is  but  the  re- 
prieve for  her  of  a  single  day  that  I  demand.  The 
day  following  the  morrow,  I  shall  be  dust,  and 
you  may  wTeak  your  vengeance  on  the  life  that 
remains.  Tush !  Judge  and  condemncr  of  thou- 
sands, do  you  hesitate — do  you  imagine  that 
the  man  who  voluntarily  offers  himself  to  death, 
will  be  daunted  into  uttering  one  syllable  at 
your  bar  against  hia  will  ?  Have  you  not  had 
experience  enough  of  the  inflexibility  of  pride 
and  courage  ?  President,  I  place  before  you  the 
ink  and  implements !  Write  to  the  gaoler,  a 
reprieve  of  one  day  for  the  woman  w  hose  life 
can  avail  you  nothing,  and  I  will  bear  the  order 
to  my  own  prison — I,  who  can  now  tell  this 
much  as  an  earnest  of  what  I  can  communicate — 
while  I  speak,  your  own  name,  Judge,  is  in  a 
list  of  death.  I  can  tell  you  by  whose  hand  it 
is  written  down — I  can  tell  you  in  what  quarter 
to  look  for  danger — I  can  tell  you  from  what 
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utter  to-night  the  revelations  thou  wouldst 
proclaim  to-morrow?  Come;  and,  perhaps, 
thou  too — nay,  the  woman  also,  may  receive  not 
reprieve,  but  pardon." 

"  Before  your  tribunal,  and  there  alone!  Nor 
will  I  deceive  you.  President.  My  informa- 
tion may  avail  you  not ;  and  even  while  I  shew 
the  cloud,  the  bolt  may  fall." 

«  Tush !— Prophet,  look  to  thyself  1  Go,  mad- 
man ;  go.  I  know,  too  well,  the  contumacious 
obstinacy  of  the  class  to  which  I  suspect  thou 
bclongest  to  waste  further  words.  Diable!  but 
ye  grow  so  accustomed  to  look  on  death,  that 
ye  forget  the  respect  ye  owe  to  it  Since  thou 
offcrcst  me  thy  head,  I  accept  it  To-morrow, 
thou  mayst  repent ;  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  Ay,  too  late,  President !"  echoed  the  calm 
visitor. 

"  But,  remember,  it  is  not  pardon,  it  is  but  a 
day's  reprieve,  I  have  promised  to  this  woman. 
According  as  thou  dost  satisfy  me  to-morrow,  she 
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CHAPTER  XVX 


Vad  den  MoidsUhl  seh  'ich  blinkeo ; 
Uod  das  Mordctauge  glulin  ! 

Ramadoiu. 


Viola  was  in  the  prison,  that  opcoed  not  but 
for  those  already  condemned  l>crurc  adjudged. 
Since  her  exile  from  Zanoni,  her  very  intellect 
had  seemed  paralyzed.  All  that  beautiful  ex- 
nberancc  of  fancy,  which,  if  not  tlic  fruit  of 
genius,  seemed  its  blossoms;  all  lluil  gush  of 
exquisite  thought,  which  Zanoni  had  jufitly  told 
her  flowed  with  mysteries  and  subtleties  ever  new 
to  him,  the  wise  one ;  all  were  gone,  annihi- 
lated :  the  bloasom  withered,  the  foont  dried 
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She  scaiedj  comprehended  why  die  had 
been  this  Km  from  her  home  and  the  mc- 
rhaffiwm  of  her  dull  tvks.  She  scarcely  knev 
what  meant  thoee  kindly  gitmpe,  that,  struckj 
vith  her  exceeding  lorelincss,  had  gathered! 
roond  her  in  the  prisoo,  with  moumiol  loob, 
bat  with  wotds  of  comfort.  She,  who  bail 
hitherto  been  taught  to  abhor  those  whom  Law 
condemns  tor  crime,  was  amazed  to  bear  that 
beings  thos  compaasionatc  and  tender,  with 
doodleas  and  loflr  brows,  with  gallant  and 
gentle  mien,  were  criminals,  for  whom  Low  bod  ^ 
no  punishment  short  of  death.  But  they,  tbe^| 
flaTigea,  gauit  and  menacing,  who  had  dragged 
her  irom  her  home,  who  had  attempted  to 
amucb  frum  her  the  infant,  while  she  clasped  it  i 
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in  her  aims,  and  laughed  fierce  scorn  at  her 
mute,  quivering  lips — they  were  the  chosen 
citizens,  the  men  of  virtue,  the  favourites  of 
Power,  the  ministers  of  Law !  Such  thy  black 
caprices,  O  thou,  the  ever-shifting  and  calum- 
nious,— Human  Judgment ! 

A  squalid,  and  yet  a  gay  world,  did  the 
prison-houses  of  that  day  present  There,  as 
in  the  sepulchre  to  which  they  led,  all  ranks 
were  cast,  with  an  even-handed  scorn.  And 
yet  there,  the  reverence  that  comes  from  great 
emotions  restored  Nature's  first  and  imperish- 
able, and  most  lovely,  and  most  noble  Law — 
The  inequauty  between  man  and  man  ! 
There,  place  was  given  by  the  prisoneis, 
whether  royalists  or  sans-culottcs,  to  Age,  to 
Learning,  to  Renown,  to  Beauty ;  and  Strength, 
with  its  own  inborn  chivaliy,  raised  into  rank 
the  helpless,  and  the  weak.  The  iron  sinews, 
and  the  Herculean  shoulders,  made  way  for  the 
woman,  and  the  child ;  and  the  graces  of  Ho- 
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pared  to  die,  but  resen'ed  from  the  death-liat, 
laid  his  hands  on  her  head,  and  blessed  her, 
while  he  wept.  She  heard,  and  wondered ; 
but  she  did  not  weep.  With  downcast  eyes, 
with  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  she  bent  sub- 
missively to  the  call.  But  now,  another  name 
was  uttered ;  and  a  man,  who  had  pushed  rudely 
past  her,  to  gaze  or  to  listen,  shrieked  out  a 
howl  of  despair  and  rage.  She  turned,  and 
their  eyes  mcL  Through  the  distance  of  lime, 
abe  rec(^nised  that  hideous  aspect  Nicot's 
face  settled  back  into  its  devilish  sneer. — "  At 
least,  gentle  Neapolitan,  the  Guillotine  will 
unite  us.  Oh,  we  shall  sleep  well  our  wedding 
night !"  And,  with  a  laugh,  he  strode  away 
through  the  crowd,  and  vanished  into  his  lair. 


She  was  placed  in  her  gloomy  cell,  to  await 
the  morrow.  But  the  child  was  still  spared 
her ;  and  she  thought  it  seemed  as  if  conscious 
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of  Heaven,  ascends  the  ladder  where  the  imgels 
glide  to  and  fro — Prateb. 

And  there,  in  the  very  cell  beside  her  own, 
the  atheist,  Nicot,  sits  stolid  amidst  the  dark- 
ness, and  hugs  the  thought  of  Danton,  that 
death  is  nothingness.*  His,  no  spectacle  of 
an  appalled  and  perturbed  conscience!  Re- 
morse is  the  echo  of  a  lost  virtue,  and  virtue 
he  never  knew.  Had  he  to  live  agdn,  he 
would  live  the  same.  But  more  terrible  than 
the  death-bed  of  a  believing  and  despairing 
sinner,  that  blank  gloom  of  apathy — that  con- 
templation of  the  worm  and  the  rat  of  the 
charnel-house — ^that  grim  and  loathsome  mo- 
THraoNESs  which,  for  his  eye,  falls  like  a  pall 
over  the  universe  of  life.  Still,  staring  into 
space,  gnawing  his  livid  lip,  he  looks  upon  the 
darkness,  convinced  that  darkness  is  for  ever 
and  for  ever  I 


*  "  Ma  demeure  sera  bientdt  le  h  eakt,"  said  Danton 
before  his  judge*. 
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CHAPTER    THE    SEVENTEENTH 
AND    LAST. 


"  Cosi  vince  GofGredo  I 

Geb.  Lib.  cant.  xx. — zliv. 

Am)  Viola  was  Id  prajer.  She  heard  not  the 
opening  door;  she  saw  not  the  dark  shadow 
that  fell  along  the  floor.  His  power,  his  arts 
were  gone;  but  the  myetery  and  the  spell 
known  to  her  simple  heart  did  not  desert  her 
in  the  hours  of  trial  and  despair.  When  Science 
(alls  as  a  firework  from  the  eky  it  would  invade, 
when  Genius  withers  as  a  flower  in  the  breath 
of  the  icy  chamcl,  the  Hope  of  a  childhkc  soul 
wraps  the  air  in  light,  and  the  innocence  of 
unquestioning  Belief  coven  the  grave  with 
blossoms. 
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spirit,  to  hover  over  him — a  spirit  fairer  than 
all  his  science  can  conjure  ?  Oh,  whatever  lot 
be  ordained  to  either,  grant — even  though  a 
thousand  ages  may  roll  between  us — grant, 
when  at  last  purified  and  regenerate,  and  fitted 
for  the  transport  of  such  reunion — grant  that 
we  may  meet  once  more  I  And  for  his  child — 
it  kneels  to  thee  from  the  dungeon  floor  I 
To-morrow,  and  whose  breast  shall  cradle  it  I — 
whose  hand  shall  feed ! — whose  lips  shall  pray 
for  its  weal  below  and  its  soul  hereafter  T  She 
paused — her  voice  choked  with  sobs. 

"Thou,  Viola! — thou,  thysel£  He  whom 
thou  hast  deserted  is  here  to  preserve  the  mother 
to  the  cliild !" 

She  started ! — those  accents,  tremulous  as  her 
own !  She  started  to  her  feet  1 — He  was  there, — 
in  all  the  pride  of  his  unwaning  youth  and 
superhuman  beauty  I — there,  in  the  house  of 
dread,  and  in  the  hour  of  travail ! — there,  image 
and  personation  of  the  love  that  can  pierce  the 
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ia  his  arms,  sobbed  forth,  with  deprecating  and 
humble  toncB,  "Not  for  my  sake — not  for  mine, 
did  I  abandon  thee,  but " 

"  Hush  r  said  Zanoni ;  "  I  know  all  the 
thoughts  that  thy  confused  and  struggling  senses 
can  scarcely  analyse  themselves.  And  sec  how, 
with  a  look,  thy  child  answers  them !" 

And  in  truth,  the  face  of  that  strange  infant 
seemed  radiant  with  its  silent  and  unfathomable 
joy.  It  seemed  as  if  it  recognised  the  father ; 
it  clung — it  forced  itself  to  his  breast,  and  there 
nestling,  turned  its  bright  clear  eyes  upon  Viola, 
and  smiled. 

"Pray  for  my  child!"  said  Zanoni,  mourn- 
fully. "  The  thoughts  of  souls  that  would  as- 
pire as  mine,  arc  all  prayer  P  And,  seating 
himself  by  her  side,  he  began  to  reveal  to  her 
some  of  the  holier  secrets  of  his  lofty  being. 
He  spoke  of  the  sublime  and  intense  fiulh  from 
which  alone  the  diviner  knowledge  can  arise — 
the  faith  which,  seeing  the  immortal   every- 
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felt  that  in  that  enthusiasm,  self-deceiving  or 
not,  no  fiend  could  lurk ;  and  by  an  intuition, 
rather  than  an  e£Port  of  the  reason,  she  saw 
before  her,  like  a  starry  ocean,  the  depth  and 
mysterious  beauty  of  the  soul  which  her  fears  had 
wronged.  Yet,  when  he  said,  (concluding  his 
strange  confessions,)  that  to  this  life  within  life 
and  above  life,  he  had  dreamed  to  raise  her  own, 
the  fear  of  humanity  crept  over  her,  and  he 
read  in  her  silence  how  vain,  with  all  his 
science,  would  the  dream  have  been. 

But  now,  as  he  closed,  and,  leaning  on  his 
breast,  she  felt  the  clasp  of  his  protecting  arms, 
— when,  in  one  holy  kiss,  the  past  was  forgiven 
and  the  present  lost, — then  there  returned  to 
her  the  sweet  and  warm  hopes  of  the  natural 
life — of  the  loving  woman.  He  was  come  to  save 
her  !  She  asked  not  how — she  believed  it 
without  a  question.  They  should  be  at  last 
again  imited.  They  would  fly  far  firom  those 
scenes  of  violence  and  blood.      Their  happy 
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loDian  isle,  tbcir  fearless  solitudes,  would  once 
more  receive  them.  She  laughed,  with  a  child's 
joy,  as  this  picture  rose  up  ainidst  the  gloom  of 
the  dungeon  I  Her  mind,  futhfiil  to  its  sweet, 
simple  instincts,  refiised  to  receive  the  lofty 
images  that  flitted  confusedly  by  it,  aod 
settled  back  to  its  human  visions,  yet  more 
baseless,  of  the  earthly  happiness  and  the  tran- 
quil home. 

"Talt  not  now  to  me,  beloved — talk  not 
more  now  to  me  of  the  past !  Thou  art  here — 
thou  wilt  save  me  ;  we  shall  live  yet  the 
common  happy  life  ;  that  life  with  thee  is 
happiness  and  glory  enough  to  me.  Traverse, 
if  thou  wilt,  in  thy  pride  of  soul,  the  univerK ;  , 
thy  heart  again  is  the  universe  to  mine.  I H 
thought  but  now  that  I  was  prepared  to  die ; 
I  see  thee,  touch  thee,  and  again  I  know  how 
beautiful  a  thing  is  life  I  See  through  the  grate 
the  stars  are  fading  from  the  sky ;  the  morrow 
will  soon  be    here — tue   mohbow  which    will 
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open  the  prison  doors  I  Thou  sayest  thou  canst 
save  me — I  will  not  doubt  it  now.  Oh,  let  us 
dwell  no  more  in  cities  I  I  never  doubted  thee 
in  our  lovely  isle ;  no  dreams  haunted  me  there, 
except  dreams  of  joy  and  beauty;  and  thine 
eyes  made  yet  more  beautiful  and  joyous  the 
world  in  waking.  To-morrow  I — why  do  you 
not  smile  ?  To-morrow,  love !  is  not  to-morrow 
a  blessed  word !  Cruel !  you  would  punish  me 
still,  that  you  will  not  share  my  joy.  Aha!  see 
to  our  little  one,  how  it  laughs  to  my  eyes !  I 
will  talk  to  that.  Child,  thy  fitther  is  come 
backr 

And  taking  the  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
seating  herself  at  a  little  distance,  she  rocked  it 
to  and  fro  on  her  bosom,  and  prattled  to  it,  and 
kissed  it  between  eveiy  word ;  and  laughed  and 
wept  by  fits,  as  ever  and  anon  she  cast  over  her 
shoulder  her  playful,  mirthful  glance,  upon  the 
&ther  to  whom  those  fading  stars  raniled  sadly 
theu:  last  farewell.    How  beautiful  she  seemed 
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"  I  remember  it  well." 

"  To-morrow  it  shall  be  thine !" 

"  Ah,  that  dear  to-morrow  T  And,  gently  lay- 
ing down  her  child,  for  it  slept  now,  she  threw 
herself  on  his  breast,  and  pointed  to  the  dawn 
that  began  greyly  to  creep  along  the  skies. 

There,  in  those  horror^breathing  walls,  the 
day-star  looked  through  the  dismal  ban  upon 
those  tliree  beings,  in  whom  were  concentered 
whatever  ia  most  tender  in  himian  ties ;  what- 
ever is  most  mysterious  in  the  combinations  of 
the  human  mind; — the  sleeping  Innocence;  the 
trustful  Affection,  that,  contented  with  a  touch, 
a  breath,  can  foresee  no  sorrow;  the  weary 
Science  that,  traversing  all  the  secrets  of  creation, 
comes  at  last  to  Death  for  their  solution,  and 
still  clings,  as  it  nears  the  threshold,  to  the  breast 
of  Love.  Thus,  within,  the  within — a  dungeon  ; 
without,  the  without — stately  with  marts  and 
halls,  with  palaces  and  temples — revenge  and 
terror,    at    their  dark  schemes   and  counter- 
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schemes — to  and  fro,  npon  tbc  tide 
the  shifting  passions,  reeled  the  destinies  of 
men  and  nations  ;  and  hard  at  hand  that  daj- 
star,  waning  into  space,  looked  with  itn{ian)al 
eye  on  the  church  tower  and  the  guillotine 
Up  springs  the  blithesome  monu  In  yan 
gardens  the  birds  renew  their  familiar  8on§. 
The  fishes  are  sporting  through  the  freshening 
waters  uf  the  Seine.  The  gladneaa  of  dirine 
nature,  the  roar  and  dLssonaace  of  monal  life 
awake  again ;  the  trader  unbars  bis  wisdom — 
the  flower-girls  troop  gaily  to  their  hatiot* — 
busy  feet  are  tramping  to  the  daily  drudgeries 
rliat  revolutions,  which  strike  down  kings  and 
kaisars,  leave  the  same  Cain's  heritage  to  the 
boor — the  waggons  groan  and  ircl  to  the  mart — 
Tyranny,  up  betimes,  holds  its  pallid  lev« — 
Conspiracy,  that  bath  not  slept,  bears  the  clod;, 
and  whispers  to  its  own  heart,  "  The  hoar  dim 
near."  A  group  gather,  cager-ejed,  raood  tlw 
purlieus  of  the  Convention  Hall ;  to-day  deddss 
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the  sovereigDty  of  France — about  the  courts  of 
the  Tribunal  their  customary  hum  and  stir. 
No  matter  what  the  hazard  of  the  dye,  or  who 
the  ruler,  this  day  eigh^  heads  shall  fall ! 


And  she  slept  so  sweetly.  Wearied  out  with 
joy,  secure  in  the  presence  of  the  eyes  regained, 
she  had  laughed  and  wept  herself  to  sleep ;  and 
still,  in  that  slumber,  there  seemed  a  happy  con- 
sciousness that  the  Loved  was  by — the  Lost  was 
found.  For  she  smiled  and  murmured  to  her- 
self, and  breathed  his  name  often,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms,  and  sighed  if  they  touched  him 
not  He  gazed  upon  her  as  he  stood  apart — 
with  what  emotions  it  were  vain  to  say.  She 
would  wake  no  more  to  him — she  could  not 
know  how  deariy  the  safety  of  that  sleep  was 
purchased.  That  morrow  she  had  so  yearned 
for, — ^it  had  come  at  last  How  mmid  the  greet 
the  eve  f    Amidst  all  the  ezquinte  hopes  with 
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human  trials,  and  strong  be  thy  spirit,  to  love 
and  to  believe  !  And  thus,  as  I  gaze  upon  thee — 
thus  may  my  nature  breathe  into  thine  its  last 
and  most  intense  desire ;  may  my  love  for  thy 
mother  pass  to  thee,  and  in  thy  looks  may  she 
hear  my  spirit  comfort  and  console  her.  Hark ! 
they  come  I — Yes !  I  await  ye  both  beyond  the 
grave!" 

The  door  slowly  opened ;  the  gaoler  ap- 
peared, and  through  the  aperture  rushed  at  the 
same  instant,  a  ray  of  sunlight — it  streamed  over 
the  fair,  hushed  face  of  the  happy  sleeper — it 
played  like  a  smUe  upon  the  lips  of  the  child, 
that  still,  mute  and  steadfast,  watched  the  move- 
ments of  its  father.  At  that  moment  Viola  mut- 
tered in  her  sleep — "  The  day  is  come — the  gates 
are  open !  Give  me  thy  hand ;  we  will  go  forth ! 
To  sea — to  sea ! — How  the  sunshine  plays  upon 
the  waters  I — to  home,  beloved  one !  to  home 

again. 
"  Citizen,  thine  hour  is  come  T 

« Hist!— she  sleeps!    A  moment!    There! 
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meaning  of  his  mystic  gift,  the  very  sacrifice 
he  made  for  her,  all  became  distinct  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  mind — and  then  darkness  swept 
on  it  like  a  storm,  yet  darkness  which  had  its 
light  And,  while  she  sat  there,  mute,  rigid, 
voiceless,  as  congealed  to  stone,  a  tibion,  like, 
a  wind,  glided  over  the  deeps  within  I — the  grim 
court — the  judge — the  jury — the  accuser ;  and 
amidst  the  victims,  the  one  dauntless  and  ra- 
diant form. 

"Thou  knowest  the  danger  to  the  State — 
confess  I" 

"  I  know ;  and  I  keep  my  promise.  Judge,  I 
reveal  thy  doom!  I  know  that  the  Anarchy 
thou  callcst  a  State  expires  with  the  setting  of 
this  sun.  Ilark  I  to  the  tramp  without ! — hark ! 
to  the  roar  of  voices  I  Room  there,  ye  Dead ! — 
room  in  Hell  for  Robespierre  and  his  crew  I" 

They  hurry  into  the  court — the  hasty  and 
pale  messengers — there  is  confusion,  and  fear, 
and  dismay  I     "  Off  with  the  conspirator ! — and 

VOL.  in.  p 
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to-tnorrow  \}\f^  woman  tliciii  woiildst  Imve 
sball  die '." 

**  To-morrow,  President — and  the  steel 

OQ  THKK  !" 

.,Pd,  through  the  crowded  and  roaring  streets, 
on  moves  the  Procession  of  OcatL  Ha,  hnrt 
People !  thou  art  amused  at  last.  Thcj  shall  out  i 
die! — Death  is  dethroned! — Robespierre  has 
&Uen ! — they  rush  to  the  rescue  !  Hideous  ia 
the  tiunbril,  by  the  side  of  Zanoni,  raved  aod 
gestieuLited  that  form,  which,  in  his  prophetic 
dremns,  he  had  seen  bis  companion  at  the  pUoe 
of  Death.  '"Save  us! — save  usT  howled  the] 
atheist,  Nicot ;  "  On,  brave  populace  1  wc  , 
be  saved  V  And  through  the  crowd,  her  dark 
hair  streaming  wild,  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
pressed  a  female  form — "My  Clarence T  she 
shrieked,  in  the  soft  southern  language,  native 
to  the  ears  of  Viola ;  "  butcher !  \>bat  bast 
done  with  Clarence?"  Her  eyes  roved  ore 
the  eager  faces  of  the  prisoners ;  she  saw  not' 
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the  one  she  sought  ''  Thank  Heaven — ^thank 
Heaven !  I  am  not  thy  murdeFess !" 

Nearer  and  nearer  press  the  populace — another 
moment,  and  the  deathsman  is  defrauded.  O 
Zanoni  I  vrhy  still  upon  Oiy  brow  the  resigna- 
tion, that  speaks  no  hope?  Tramp  I  tramp! 
through  the  streets  dash  the  armed  troop; 
faithful  to  his  orders,  black  Henriot  leads  them 
on.  Tramp !  tramp  I  over  the  craven  and  scat- 
tered crowd  I  Here,  flying  in  disorder — there, 
trampled  in  the  mire,  the  shrieking  rescuers ! 
And  amidst  them,  stricken  by  the  sabres  of  the 
guard,  her  long  hair  blood-bedabbled,  lies  the 
Italian  woman;  and  still  upon  her  writhing 
lips  sits  joy,  as  they  murmur — "Clarence I 
I  have  not  destroyed  thee  T 

On  to  the  Barriere  du  Trdne.  It  frowns  darit 
in  the  air — the  giant  instrument  of  murder  I 
One  after  one,  to  the  glaive; — another,  and 
another,  and  another.!  Mercy!  O  mercy  I  Is 
the  bridge  between  the  sun  and  the  shades  so 
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brief? — brief  tie  s  sigh  ?  There,  there — kia  tarn 
has  come.     "  Die  not  yet ;  leave  me  not  be- 
hind 1      Hew  me — hear  ine  !"  ehrkked  the  Jo- 
epired  sleeijcr.  "  What  I  and  thou  smilest  adU  f 
They  sHulcd— those  pale   lips — and   with   ibr 
smile,   the  place  of  doom,   the  IieadamAn,  tlv 
horror   vanished!    With  that  saiile,   all  spaet 
seemed  sufiused  in  eternal  suosbine.     Up  fitm 
the   earth   he   rose— he  hovered   over  hpr — a 
thing  not  of  matter — an  idea  of  joy  and  light  I 
Behind,  Heaven  opened,  deep  after  deep ;  and 
the  Hosts  of  Beauty  were  seen,  rank  upon  rank, 
afer ;  and  "  Welcome,"  in  a  myriad  melodies, 
broke  from  your  choral  multitude,  ye  People  of 
the  Skies — "  Welcome  I    O  purified  bv  sacrifice, 
aiul  immortal  only  through  the  grave — this  it  is 
to  die."     And  nuliant  amidst  the  rudianl,  the 
Image  stretched  forth  its  arms,  and  murmured 
to  the  sleeper :  "  Companion  of  Eternity  '.—this 
it  is  to  die  I" 
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"  Ho  I  wherefore  do  they  make  us  signs  from 
the  house-tops  ?  Wherefore  gather  the  crowds 
through  the  street?  Why  sounds  the  bell? 
Why  shrieks  the  tocsin  ?  Hark  to  the  guns ! 
— the  armed  clash  1  Fellow  captives,  is  there 
hope  for  us  at  last?" 

So  gasp  out  the  prisoners,  each  to  each.  Day 
wanes — evening  closes;  still  they  press  their 
white  faces  to  the  bars ;  and  still,  fix>m  window, 
^d  from  housetop^  they  see  the  smiles  of 
friends — the  waving  signals!  ''Hurrah!"  at 
last — "Hurrah!  Robespierre  is  fallen!  The 
Reign  of  Terror  is  no  more !  God  hath  per- 
mittcd  us  to  live  !" 

Yes ;  cast  thine  eyes  into  the  hall,  where  the 
tyrant  and  his  conclave  hearkened  to  the  roar 
without! — Fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Dumas, 
Henriot,  drunk  with  blood  and  alcohol,  reels 
within,  and  chucks  his  gory  sabre  on  the  floor. 
"All  is  lost!" 

"  Wretch !  thy  cowardice  hath  destroyed  us  I" 
r  3 
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Maximilien  Robespierre !  Pour  forth  thy  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands,  emancipated  Paris! 
To  the  Place  de  La  Revolution,  rolls  the  tumbril 
of  the  King  of  Terror, — St  Just,  Dumas,  Cou- 
thon, — his  companions  to  the  grave  1  A  woman 
— a  childless  >voman,  with  hoary  hair,  springs  to 
his  side — "  Thy  death  makes  me  drunk  with 
joy  r  He  opened  his  bloodshot  eyes — "  Descend 
to  hell,  with  the  curses  of  wives  and  mothers  T 
The  headnnen  wrench  the  rag  from  the 
shattered  jaw  I  A  shriek — and  the  crowd  lau^ ; 
and  the  axe  descends,  amidst  the  shout  of  the 
countless  thousands !  And  blackness  rushes  on 
thy  soul,  Maximilien  Robespienre !  So  ended 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 


Daylight  in  the  prison.  From  cell  to  cell 
they  hurry  with  the  news ;  crowd  upon  crowd 
— the  joyous  captives  mingled  with  the  very 
gaolers,  who,  for  fear,  would  fain  seem  joyous 


too — they  stream  through  the  dens  and 
of  tlie  grim  house  they  will  shortly  leave. 
burst  into  a  cell,  forgotten  since  the  preno 
morning.     They  found  there  a  young  fenok^ 
sitting  upon  her  wretched  bed  j  her  arms  crossed 
upon  her  bosom,  her  hce  raised  upward;  the  ey« 
unclosed,  and  a  smile,  of  more  than  serexuty,-H| 
of  bliss  upon  her  lips.     Even  in  the  riot  of  theii 

■II 

joy,  they  drew  back  in  astonishment  and  awe.~^ 
Never  had  they  seen  life  so  beautiful ;  ;md  a* 
they  crept  nearer,  and  with  noiseless  feet,  they 
saw  that  the  lips  breathed  not,  that  the  rcp(>je 
was  of  marble,  that  the  beauty,  and  the  ecstajy 
were  of  death.  They  gathered  round  in  sUcuce  : 
and,  lo,  at  her  feet  there  was  a  young  intani, 
who,  wakened  by  their  tread,  looked  at  them 
steadfastly,  and  with  its  rosy  fingere  played  with 
its  dead  mother's  robe.  An  orphan  there  in 
the  dungeon  vault ! 

"  Poor  one !"  said  a  female  ( herself  a  pajeni  i, 
— "  and  they  say  the  father  fell  yesterday ;  and 
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now,  the  mother!     Alone  in  the  world,  what         ^H 

can  be  its  <atc  T                                                         ^^k 

The  infant  smiled  fearlessly  on  the  crowd,  aa         ^H 

the  woman  spoke  thus.     And  the  old  Priest,        ^H 

who  stood  amongst  them,  said,  gcnlly, "  Woman,         ^^| 

see !  the  orphan  smiles  I     Tug  Fatherless  ark         ^H 

THE  CARE  OK  GoD  !"                                                                             ^^ 

^^^^H                        THE 

^          ''' 

^^^^^^^  T.  C.  Kartll,  Printer,  l«;,Kl.  MirUn'i  Luic. 
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